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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
upils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“T declare Mrs. Ratcliite Caperton to be my only 
Tepresentative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by ser.’ 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 





June 17. 1890 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRAN 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HEN RY T. FLECK, 
Cenductor Resins Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street. New York. 
WALTER KAUFMANN 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9lst Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street. _ New York. 








Miss HOR TENSE HIBBARD, 
Teacher of Piano. 
Pupil of Liszt and Krause. 


Studios: The Strathmore, 


52d Street and Broadway, New York, 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 











Miss ADEL INA HIBBARD, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Pupil of Teachers of Singing in Paris. 
French and Italian Methods. 


Studios: The Strathmore, 
52d Street and Broadway, New Y ork. 


TOW NSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
—_ Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE., 18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 





Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of. Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 88th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, New York. 





Address 





Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 


Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mure. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE ae 


Will accept musical oes ship of any first- 
class atta society. Addres: 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 

















ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street. New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry's) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of vV ocal and | Dramatic Art, 











LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 2th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera —Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 59th Street, New York. 
. * 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklivn. N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 

















M. I. SCHERHEY , 
Vocal Instruction 
Church --Oratorio—Concert — Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompaniste. 

Engagements accepted for choral societies and 
private accompanying for artists. Mrs. Crawford 
has been the accompanist of the Baton Club, 
under Mr. William C Carl's direction, for several 
seasons. to whom she refers. 

Address, No. 40 West 98d Street, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
**It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’ —W M. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 








ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New Vork. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street. New York. 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CaARRI, Directors, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory ana Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 ___ 585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the ceiebrate« 
Mme FL ORENZA vp’'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 


Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 
47 East 21st Street, or 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
364 West 15th Street. New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the a Conservatory 


For particulars addres 
128 East 17th Street. New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 


HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor tne oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue, cor. 54th Street, New York 




















AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St..New York City. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. 
1895-1896 


MRS. REGIN 





_A WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT S method Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studi»: 53 Fast 59th Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON. 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 

















487 5th Avenue, New York. 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Union Square, West, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
New York 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New Bo ork. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadw ay, New w York. | 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices of ANTON SKIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist. 
Lock Box 976. Chicago. 
Author of *‘Goodrich’s Analytical) Harmony.” 
- “Complete Musica) Analysis.” 
“ “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Persona! or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orcnestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”’ 








Address by mat! 29 Vesey Street. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
( Sond uctor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
‘orth New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Address: 122 West 126th St., New York. 
MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Studio: 3 Rue ¢ shateaubriand 
Champs E lvsées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him Instruction. 


WO Union Plac 


Miss EVA H: AWKES, 
Contralto 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager is East 2d 
Street, New York 
E. CATENHUSEN, 

Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN LILI. LEHMANN, 


Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 

6 East 17th Street, New York 
319 Washington Avenue, 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA bD'ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& urau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Private Studio: The Florence. 
109 East 18th Street, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA ‘THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method. 
123 West 309th Street, New York City. 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, 

has returned to America, Applications for en- 
gagements and tuition (Leschetizky method) can 


be made to her temporary address, 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 89th Street, 
New York. 


e. Elmira, N. Y. 











Brooklyn. 








LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Speiieans Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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iy ALICE GARRIGUE, | 


INSTRUCTION, 


VOcAL 
123 West 39th Stree:, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURK. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
188 5th Avenue New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





3" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 
LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 

CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
132 West 85th Street, New York City. 





Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. . MANN ING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 


The Coplev, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie «| Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. § French Language. 


352 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4. DRESDEN. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALkK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANKS, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application 


} Musical Directers. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 








s 


London, E, ‘ngland. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 
Mus. EMELIE HAMMER, 

Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
16 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 





Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


~ MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 


34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 





Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise en- 


scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montnu. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparacon—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de /a Victoire, Paris. 








MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris, 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OpERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STuDIO. 


11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PARIS —— 


Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuHorouGu MusicaL Epucaiion AFTER THE METHODS OF FoREMOST 
EUROPEAN CONSERVATORIES. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English L.1terature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, a» well as 
those frum abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence S'reets. 
Cincinnati, Vhiec. 





The Most Successful 


Schnool in America, 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


October 2 and 3, when Mrs. A. K. Vircit will personally examine all applicants free of 
charge, and give advice as to future study. 


for Catalogue and Literature. Address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 29 West isth Street. New York. 


Enrollment Days for Season of 1896-7, 


School opens Monday, October 5. Send 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete course, Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, as 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14 Rue Alfred de Vigny, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 


(DESIREE ARTOT), 





PARIS. 





39 Rue de Prony, 
PARIS. 
JENNY HOWE, 


de UOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 Rae de Vintimille, 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—DireEcr. 
16 Rue Haleéev Y> PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 


Parc Monceau. 


Mile. 


Paris, France. 





3865 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 


M. LEON JANCEY, 


Du Theatre |’Odéon, Paris. 
Lyric Declamation — Facial Expression— 
In:erpretation — Diction. 
In NEW YORK SEPTEMBER 1 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1896 
TERMS: $5.00 A LESSON. 
Limited number of pupils only received. 
address immediately, therefore, 


62 Rue Condorcet, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


MME. TALGUEN. 


Please 


8 Rue Clement Marot. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 


Not a stopping place, but a Home. 
Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 


round. 





"MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
ticll, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
agg Mme. Carreno, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of 
Principal—Sik JOSEPH Maer. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

3y order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. Cc. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the A’ sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
MM Trebovir | Road, Ear!’ 's Court, 8. w., 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOK E, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


London. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Comservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or smal! orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
& Elgin Avenue, » Leadon, w. 


M. PANZAN VI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland Specimen copies and 
terms will Ee forwarded “pee a ON Ww to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., LO Ww. ENGLAND 


(ONCERT Tiaxerion MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 











SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code. “ Lisst, London.” 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Cables: 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-/restdent. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, a¢ Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department, 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary. 











Apply for Catalogues. 


19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
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OQ” Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 











represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the _ critical 
examination of the musi- 

the 







cal profession and 


public, 





CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOsBSTON. 





CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka. Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be mad:= daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 1:20 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDAN, GHRMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c, ; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fih man, Music Director 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, F ful. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admi<sion granted also at other times. Pro- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


Chicage Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ti. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





Hew England Conservatory of Muse 


Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
RICHARD H. DANA, President. 


CARL FARLTEN, Director | WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, . P . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN. . Violin 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony. &c 





NEW YORK CITY 


Kmpire Theatre Dramatic School. 


Associated with Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre. 





THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
AMERICA, In addition will be opened October 1 


Complete in all its Departments 


Music, Oratory, Modern Languages and Tuning. The Empire Theatre 


Send or call for Illustrated Prospectus and 


Calendar. School of Opera. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Principal Instructor, Mr. Edwin Hoff. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Address for particulars ——t_ 
NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 


m : >; ADAM SOHAAF, 
[fic Capen Pianos.|yanuFACTURER OF PIANOS 


THE BROCKPORT 








Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


PIANO MFG. CO.|/376 wesT MADISON sT.., 
CEICAGO, Iris. 





BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


IWMAHIOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT“ SAWED VENEERS, 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


0. 6. RODER 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 





& 2s 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING, 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Music Engraving, Printing 
and Lithographic Work 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Pair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 











Have you seen our. —s 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ae If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Sixth Sireet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Detroit, Mich. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.c& FP. HBERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 

Training for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOUL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instrume:.ts) 

SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 

VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER. ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal, Prof. FRIEDRICH 

GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History , 

FEetix DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT KIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof FRIEDR. GERNSHFI». 

A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHU!I Z-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FP. 

POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Urgan!; Prof. GUSTAV Hol - 

LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), etc , ete 

: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 

§@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 

Pupils received at any time. ConsvItation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.M 














Since Sept. 1, 1896, the ’cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING has entered the staff of 
teachers of the Conservatory. 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 

PARIS, September 9, 1896. 
GOVERNMENT AND Music. 
Music, 
begins to make part of the general education. 


ribed as a “ diabolical art,’ 
BRISSOT 


which teachers formerly pros« 


- does not seem possible to make Americans un- 

derstand that admittance to the Paris Conservatoire is 
wholly free. The fact has been stated in these columns in 
every way that words can express, yet scarcely a week 
passes that some one does not write to ask the price ‘of 
admission, terms, if there are artists’ rates, even to sug- 
gest means of making the institution popularin America 
with a view to enriching its coffers ! 

The Paris Conservatoire does not charge one cent for ad- 
mission, nor for its instruction from first examination to 
first prize. It is free, wholly free, as salvation, honor, 
riches, success, are free in the world, that is, free to all 


who can achieve them. 

It is free as our public schools are free, with this differ- 
ence, that its object is not so much general musical edu- 
cation as the formation of special executive artists. For 
this itis held that there must be special musical endow- 
ment to begin with, else nothing but a general musical 
And for 
entry examinations are such as to preclude the admission 


education would be possible. this reason the 


of those who would be more useful in other occupations. 


The incessant examinations through the course are such 
as to discover the frailties which may have slipped in un- 
awares, and to reject all disciples unworthy of the effort 
to reach the goal. This test of endurance few can pass. 

In that way the institution is free to all strangers. But 
where, in the New World at least, are children prepared 
by birth and training to accept of the privilege? For 
‘‘ birth and training '’ does not mean merely knowledge. 
It means that peculiar permeation of the human marrow 
by reverent obedience, faith, patience, courage and en- 
thusiasm, which makes religion or patriotism in some 
people, and which in the direction of art study is unfortu- 
nately yet absent from the many exceptional qualities of 
our very exceptional country. 

If our country had those things in her blood and marrow 
she would have a national school for music study among 
The fact that she 
has not is proof positive that the people do not care, and 


the gifts of the nation to her people. 


it must rest as testimony tothat condition so long as it 
rests. 

This country founded its free music school when the 
fields were yet running blood in the battle for liberty, and 
when the penury was so great that little more than a roof 
over their heads could be offered the art famished disci- 
Teachers taught for nothing and starved in the at- 

Comfort not to be thought of; during cold weather 


ples 
tempt. 
both teachers and pupils warmed their benumbed fingers 
before atoms of old furniture and even of old pianos in 
order to pursue that for which they hungered. /0vr art 
was in the blood 

In view of our superb national school system our coun- 
try cannot be severely censured for what she has neglected, 
That would be ingratitude indeed. But the 
fact remains that a populace which has sacrificed much 


of course. 


for religion, patriotism, education, and for personal luxury 
has never yet sacrificed one mustache hair for music 
study as an art. 

Nobody is blind to the immense work that has been 
done by noble individuals in the propaganda; but for the 
most part they have been well paid for it, either in getting 
on or in getting rich, or in personal glorification. That 
the nation has never been stirred, and that the general 
press is indifferent, betrays the covered selfishness. 

Both national movement and press interest are but re- 
sponse to national heart beat. Our every heart beat as 
a nation is for commercial prosperity with a view to per- 
sonal luxury. Even our grand educational system is 
policy, for are not the tenets of the entire nine months’ 
instruction 

‘‘The more you know the more rich and powerful you 
may become ’’? 


No, the subtle, spiritual soul of music art has not yet | 


| 





In France, besides providing generously for home | 
talent, provision is made for the free instruction of two 
foreigners in every class. Ungrateful foreigners are clam- | 
oring for increased possibility in this direction, in case of 
the proposed enlargement of the Conservatoire in the 
near future, 

In case of a proposed enlargement of the Conservatoire 





| in the near future, personally I should clamor that, instead 
| . = . 
| of increased gratuitous privileges, foreigners should pay, 


and pay well, for their instruction in the French insti- 


tution 


If contact with French art feeling 1s necessary to birth 
of the spirit in their souls, let them come and live in the 
place and catch it. Let them examine and watch and see 
of what people are capable who love an ideal better than 
a plush parlor car, and an accumulation of art perfections 
in the race better than personal checks in the banks; let 
them come over here and get fed and nourished and 


| trained in love of things that they can neither eat nor 
| . . . 
drink nor wear; let them listen to the still small voice of 


beauty-love instead of the auction sale screams of mam- 
mon; let the scales fall from their eyes so that they may 
see the vision of unseen things that are ‘‘ foolishness to 
and so be prepared to profit by the teachings 


the Greek, 
of a tried and loyal servitor of art. 

But whén it comes to the technical 
artistic success I see no reason why great, robust, pam- 
pered, irreverent members of a luxurious and negligent 
country should sponge on the free lunches of a little 
country that could fit in one of its forty-five States. 


preparation for 


Examinations and competitions for entry to the Conserv- 
atoire take place every year between October 15 and 
November 15. Pupils are admitted by examination into 
classes of solfége, harmony, composition and organ, and 
by competition into classes for vocal study, dramatic 
declamation and instruments. 

In addition to talent and preparation, foreigners must 
present a demand in special form, and stamped, with birth 
certificate and a certificate of vaccination, in French and 
with translation by an authorized expert. They must 
speak the French language and understand it, as none 
but French professors are engaged in the work of teach- 
ing. There is no lapsing into English for the sake of 
humoring a ‘poor little foreigner far from home."’ 
Students are not therefor humorings, but for the study of 
some:hing, for which they have not time in their whole 
lives, let alone in four short years. 

In illustration of the ‘‘ free yet bound ’’ conditions of 
plucky "’ Americans 
walk right in, 


entry there is an anecdote of two 
who were told that all they had to do was “ 
the doors are wide open !’’ So badly learned was the 
French they knew that they could not even find the open 
doors, as they could not make the concierge understand 
that they wished to do so. 

For the classes of singing and instrumental music the 
pupil (home and foreign the same) is required to play a 
selection chosen by him orher self, and to read at sight 
pote or manuscript music or an exercise in solfége. 

For admission to the dramatic declamation department 
one is required to bring three scenes each of tragedy and 
comedy chosen from established works, such as have been 
at least ten years before the public. 

There are twotrials. For the first the aspirant recites 
one of the scenes he has chosen before the board of ex- | 
aminers. For the second the jury chooses the second from | 
the same coliection 

During the term of instruction no student must play 
a réle, sing or recite in any theatre or concert, or enter | 
into an engagement with any theatre. Appeal to the 
director sometimes gives special permission for a recita- 
tion, &c. At the end of the study course the student is 
bound for two years’ service in one of the national thea- 
tres, and must play where invited by the theatre di- 
rector. 

Classes of solfége, harmony and composition are reserved | 
for pupils having commenced their studies in other classes 
of the Conservatoire. The director or some of the special 
teachers must certify to aptitude and knowledge of for- 
eigners who have not passed through the conventional 
courses of training before entering the above classes. 

Age is an important feature in Conservatoire admission. 
Important changes were made in this regard last year, and 
others are suggested with a view to making career study 
commence as early as possible consistent with proper prep- 
aration. Rules are strict in regard to the number of 
pupils ina class. Of late years special dispensation has 
been accorded Conservatoire students in relation to the 
enforced military service of France, to which our country 
is stranger, and which may interfere seriously with career 
or career preparation. 
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moved upon the face of the American nation in the shape 
of agonizing desire for its propagation. There is no more 
self-evident and incontestable fact in history to-day than 
that. 


For the rest the following table gives details. It would 


be well to keep it for future reference. 
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term, 
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The Paris Conservatoire is not the only one in the coun- 
try. There are some seven or eight located in the princi- 
pal cities, all following the same régime and all free. The 
cost of musical education to the Government of France, 
the choice, payment and supervision of teachers and direct- 
ors, and the feeling of the people in regard to this great 
found in THe Musica 


national blessing may all be 


| Counters of August 15 and 29, 1894; September 5, 1894; 


May 8, 1895, and August 21, 1895. The last deals spe- 


cially with the expense. 


Home Fo ks 
‘*Oh, no, I don’t want opera comique,”’ 


‘*T am better fitted for 


said a home 
girlin my hearing last evening. 
grand opera. You see, in opera comique they have to act. 
In grand opera a person can just walk around and sing. 
Look at Melba and—&c. ! 

It has been decided that Miss Potts (Mlle. d’Egremont) 
She is still at 


shall make her Paris début as Ortrud. 
Biarritz studying with Madame Artét. 

L’ Europe Artiste speaks in sincerely warm praise of a 
young American, Miss Mary Ziebold, who has been sing- 
ing at Nice in the midsummer concerts. ‘The young lady, 
a graduate of the Milan Conservatoire, is spoken of as hav- 
ing a soprano of great purity and justness as to tone, with 
a grand knowled,e of dramatic art united to excellent 
technic. In music, sacred as secular, she has proved possi- 
bilities of a high order. Handel's Engel ewih licht und 
Schén, and Mendelssohn's Hear My Prayer, 
wholly different treatments, with dramatic works, were 
The timbre of the voice 


types of 


equally approved by the critics. 
is said to be exceedingly fresh. 

When Miss Ella Russell visited Paris this summer she 
took daily coaching lessons with her teacher, Mme. de la 
Grange. Melba does the same with Mme. Marchesi. She is 
in fact every day with the professor, and is as earnest and 
regular as one could wish. When one of the girls asked 
Melba if she liked New York, she replied, ‘‘ No, they were 
too much given to money making there."’ 

It is necessary to hustle, you see, in order to pay to see 
Mme. Melba. Perhaps that is the cause of the commer- 
cial activity of the metropolis. 
direct to the songstress, and should bind her with golden 


If so, it 1s a compliment 


ties to our cities. 

Miss Van Zandt is promised by the Opéra Comique for a 
number of representations in Lakmé and Manon. 

Mme. Eames returned yesterday to her lovely home in 
the Place des Etats-Unis, where she gives herself up to 
rest and preparation for her America tournée. 

Sibyl Sanderson has had some pictures taken in 7%ais 
Safe to say itis one of the prettiest photo 
She, studying daily with 


characters. 
graphs in 
Trabadelo. 

From Verneuil comes news of the success of Miss Kalk- 
man, of St. Louis, and Miss Torrey. of Boston. These 
young women are among the many American pupils who 
have been studying through the summer with M. Sbriglia 
during his vacation in the above charming town. It 
seems that so distinct became the praises of these singers 


Paris. too, 18 
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in the French city that (something extraordinary) they 
were invited by the curé of la Madeleine, Verneuil, to sing 
in his beautiful church’ 

The first attempt was so successful that a second invita- 
tion was extended, and after that a grand charity concert 
was organized especially that the inhabitants should enjoy 
these lovely and well trained voices. Miss Kalkman sang 
among other things le Salutaris by Salomé, the regretted 
musician of La Trinité, and Gounod’s Ave Maria. Miss 
Torrey sang Gounod’s Laudate and an Ave Maria by 
Widor with a well-known French tenor. Thanks were 
sent to M. Sbriglia and his ‘‘ charming pupils.’’ 

If all people would only stand erect and breathe, prac- 
tice physical exercise, and take in open air, as zusisted 
upon by M. Sbriglia, not only singers but races would be 
immensely benefited. 

Miss Maud Roude (Roudebush) has had another suc- 
cesful début in opera in France, singing the part of San- 
‘uzza in Cavalleria Rusticana in Boulogne, where she re- 
placed a singer of the Opéra Comique. She had a verita- 
ble triumph, which was much appreciated by the manage- 
ment. Miss Roudebush is just now at Ostend with her 
mother. 

Among other American singers here are the well- 
known Chicago teacher Mrs. Duff and Miss Fanchon 
Thomson, the fascinating Mrs. Sereno Swabacker, of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Harrison, of Canada, and Miss Garden, Mrs. 
and Miss Davidson and Mrs. Jungens have returned from 
Bayreuth deeply impressed. 

Miss Clementine Sheldon, of Binghamton, N. Y., leaves 
Paris this week to study oratorio and English ballad with 
Henschel. She has been studying with Delle Sedie for some 
time Italian and French répertoire. Her professor is very 
much pleased with her and has himself offered to stand 
sponsor for her in the concert field. He and Mme. de la 
Grange both prophesy a happy future for Miss Sheldon. 
Her voice is exceptionally clear and fine, and she isa 
good musician. She will return to Paris and London 
from time to time to enlarge her art horizon and take on 
new accomplishments. She will leave London for 
America in October probably. 

Miss Nora Maynard Green has returned to America from 
Paris ready for her winter’s work and quite satisfied with 
ber unique effort in the line of American study and recital 
in Paris. She has discovered many things that would 
have been impossible to find out elsewhere than on the 
scene of action, and her pupils as well as herself are very 
glad they made the first attempt. For it is to be fol- 
lowed up annually. 

Another American teacher who intends to make the 
same trial next summer with several of her pupils is Miss 
Munger, of Boston. 

A few suggestions to any teachers who may be contem- 
plating this step: 

Try to get here during May or even April, so as to fall 
into line with the regular pupil concerts of the city teach- 
ers. In that way audiences will be more possible and 
comparison with Parisian work—one of the objects of the 
trip—will be practicable. Even at a loss at home the 
effort would be wholly desirable. Then bring with you 
as many of your pupils as possible and let the exhibition 
be an honest evidence of what you do with the majority of 
people committed to your charge vocally, not a one person 
show, which speaks nothing whatever of your teaching 
ability. In addition, come so much in advance of the time 
of the concert that you can have the pupils lose their 
abominable American French in decent French pronun- 
ciation by at least forty lessons in French phonics, the 
only way to accomplish the task. There is no earthly 
sense in exposing yourselves to the ridicule of an audience 
when by a month’s memorizing of unknown sounds you 
could sing them “straight on the head,’’ not above and 
below like an untuned piano. 

Marie Barnard (Barna) is at Vichy, whence she goes to 
Italy for a couple of months, returning to Paris by Janu- 
ary 1. Inthe spring she goes on to London, where, no 
doubt, her engagement made with Sir Augustus Harris 
will be ratified by Mr. Grau. Meantime, by the way, her 
charming little furnished apartment, Place St. Georges, 
will be for rent till the expiration of her lease in January, 
and would be ‘‘ just the thing ’’ for a couple of students, 
mother and daughter, or chaperon and pupil, for the win- 
ter months, in the very centre of Paris. It 1s but two 


doors from the home of Mme. Ziska, who was Marie 
Barna’s teacher. 

Mrs. Carrie Cushing is at Etretat, whence her chief 
news is that her two ‘‘ amours”’ of little girls have gone 
into ‘‘ boys’ clothes,’’ and so delighted are they with the 
freedom, comfort and convenience of their fin de siécle 
toilet that they cannot be coaxed to relinquish them for 
any inducements of pink shoes and sashes and doll par- 
ties. Mrs. Cushing is wondering what the effect upon 
the spirit of her babies will be if they will insist on put- 
ting their cunnng flat heels down upon all the traditions 
of their grandmothers, and carry latch keys in their 
pockets. 

Pretty Kate Stanton, peeping over at the operations 
from Victoria Villa, Dinard, cries, ‘‘It’s all those con- 
founded bicycles !’’ and forthwith shutting up the sur- 
prise and indignation on her pretty face, jumps upon her 
own “‘ latest date’’ and, whisking arouud the corner to 
beat the bigger wheel ahead, comes down flat upon a 
strained ankle, which gives the machine and herself a 
vacation of some weeks. While arnica is going on Della 
Rogers reluctantly rolls her ‘‘ clette’’ up to the ceiling of 
her Avenue Niel storeroom, pitches her gray bloomers 
into a trunk, and labels her baggage for Theatre Royal, 
Jassy, Roumania, where she follows in a few days to sing 
nine réles. 

Meantime Mile. Adine Riickert, the Schumann pupil 
pianist, is reading her Musicat Couriers under the 
trees of the Black Forest, in a delicious village, 
Gernsbach, in view of the haunted chateau of Duché de 
Bade. ‘Tree shadows fall into the romantic river La Murg 
(in French pronunciation l'amour!) The locale has 
been traced by the exquisite poet de Musset. A plaque 
on one of the garden trees bears the touching legend : 

‘“‘Katchen Tanne, wo Minnie Hauk, die verhiinte sdn- 
gerin, des Widerspaenstigen Zahmung, studirt 1876."’ 

‘The tiny chapel at Gernsbach is rendered immortal by 
having performed in it a short year ago the ceremony 
which united M. d’Albert, the pianist, with his third 
love, Friiulein Finck, a well-known German singer. The 
hotel register bearing these celebrated names and those 
of the wedding party bears also the names of Liszt, Frau 
Schumann, Herr und Frve Mottl and Artét-Padilla. 


** * 


Miss Grace Tuttle, one of Miss Green’s best students, a 
beautiful girl of musical earnestness and charming voice, 
returns to engage in concert and salon work in New York 
this season, where she is well known and admired already. 
Every success to her! Society people and concert man- 
agers would do well to look her up. Among other quali- 
ties imported from Paris are some ‘‘ dreams of gowns."’ 

Mme. Renée Richard is at Grand,Camp les Bains. She 
recommences her school work October 1 with renewed 
enthusiasm, spirit and encouragement. Voice placing, 
lyric declamation and mise en scéne continue in her 
private home, rue de Prouy, where a complete theatre is 
added to other educational means. Some charming treats 
in the way of concerts and musicals are looked forward to 
for this third year of Mme. Richard's professorshp. 

Emma Nevada ts in Paris for a few days only, to leave 
again ina short time. She is prettier and younger look- 
ing than ever, and seems one woman who is really happy. 
Many interesting plans will be spoken of later on; one 
thing assured, she is not going to America this season. 
Her friend Mrs. Florence Fox, of Philadelphia, is visiting 
her in Paris, but returns to America in a couple of 
weeks. 

Nevada is one of those fortunate singers who have the 
Gounod traditions first hand, being his godchild and pet, 
and always ‘‘ baby ’’ to him to the very last letter ad- 
dressed to her, one of the last written, indeed, in which 
he excuses himself for not making the missive longer on 
account of his ‘‘ poor eyes !’’ She was an intimate of the 
home and music room, and confidant of many of his 
choicest messages of interpretation. She had, indeed, the 
same privileges from the hands of Ambroise Thomas, who 
named her Baby Mignon, after his favorite creation. 
Salvini and Ristori were both at her wedding breakfast. 
And, by the way, the history of the difficulties of that 
marriage ceremony here in Paris is funny enough. It 
would constitute a brilliant brochure entitled How to 
Get Married, Though in Paris. As Dr. Palmer ex- 


presss it, ‘‘ We had collected sufficient documents to trans- 
fer deeds of all the lands in the States, we had provided 
signatures enough to cover a city hall square, and we 
were getting married all day.”’ 

They had to prove that they were born, that their par- 
ents were born and married, that those parents were, 
&c., that their parents, &c., and three embassies were 
busy over the affair for a month. Well, they were both 
worth bothering about, so it did not matter. After all the 
trouble, however, they both came within an ace of being 
destroyed in the cyclone yesterday, as they were taking 
lunch with Nordica and her husband in a Hungarian 
restaurant right in the storm’s track when it broke over 
them. ‘The grace of fate to four nice people was all that 
saved them. 

A nephew of Mr. Wm. R. Chapman, of New York, Mr. 
Charles A. Valentine, of Los Angeles, Cal., reached Paris 
to-day. He is a young violinist of talent, who has studied 
with pupils of Wirth and Leonard. More of him later 
on. 

Young Mr. Royer, the Lancaster, Pa., violinist, has 
been most fortunate in his relations thus far. Besides 
finding home friends who have taken him in to live with 
them, he has been engaged as tenor in the American 
Episcopal Church, Avenue l’Alma, where Mr. Morgan is 
rector and Mr. Seker maitre de chapelle, and, by the way, 
one of the best in the world. 

Mr. Royer has always sung in boy choir, first in St 
James, Lancaster, later in Berlin at the Royal Church of 
St. George’s, where he was head tenor, and now here in 
Paris. At Lancaster the organist was Mr. Wesley Pyne, 
now dead, brother uf the English organist, Mr. Kendrick 
Pyne, and another brother, Mr. Minton Pyne, is organist 
in Philadelphia. 

Direct from home comes a program of a concert given 
in Poultney, Vt., having for its object two objects, first, 
that of welcoming back to her home Miss Nellie Sabin 
Hyde, of Cleveland, Ohio, who returned to Poultney to 
pass her vacation, and, second, to aid the financial affairs 
of the Poultney Baptist Church. Miss Hyde is now solo 
contralto of the Second Presbyterian Church at Cleve- 
land, where she is teaching. Pupil of Miss Nora Green 
and Mr. Bristol, of New York, she studied some time in 
Paris with M. Bouhy. In New York she had a position in 
one of tne best city churcnes. 

Passing vacation in the same locality is Miss Elizabeth 
Dawn Griffiths, owner of one of the most beautiful natural 
voices ever given to woman, who has been in London the 
last few years and returned to America recently with the 
Spider and the Fly Company. It would seem as if fate 
meant her for better things, but doubtless just what fate 
means for people happens to them, and nothing else. 

Miss Annie E. Snyder, whose card appears elsewhere in 
this paper, has reached Illinois after a season of careful 
study in Paris. She is prepared to enter a school as pro- 
fessor of singing, and is pupil of Mme. de la Grange 
People at home should help these home girls who take 
the pains and money to come to Paris to increase their 
usefulness at home. 

The Misses Flavel, of Salem, Ore. (I think), have re- 
turned from summer wanderings to settle down to work 
with instrumental and vocal music in Paris. 

Miss Ara Reade, pupil of Mr. Russell in London, came 
over to Paris to spend a few days with the Bratnobers, 
but becoming interested in the phonic way of learning 
French, which was a revelation to her, she 1s staying to 
finish the course, so when she goes back to London she 
will not say *‘ Bone swar !"’ 

Mr. Russell is a young man, son of Mr. Henry Russell, 
writer of many familiar old ballads, Cheer, Boys, Cheer, 
Three Cheers for the Red, White and Blue, &c. Among 
his pupils are Mr. Bayard, who studied here with M. 
Bouhy, and the Countess Gleichen, a German, a friend of 
the Queen. In receiving the latter, by the way, he 
adopted the old-fashioned custom of ‘‘ clearing the house of 
all but royalty,’’ a custom not followed by all English 
teachers. 

Another talented pupil is Mr. Waltheimer, a young Eng- 
lishman, very wealthy, who resembles Ed. de Reszké. 
Mr. Russell's specialty is voice production. He does no 
song work himself, but has other teachers for that. On 
his piano is a mirror illuminated by electric light, so that 
pupils may ‘‘ see the wheels go round "’ when they sing. 
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A theory of his is that the uvola must be raised almost 
quite out of sight in singing. 

Speaking of London, Mr. Randegger prefers that his 
name be pronounced with soft g. 

se * 

For God's sake, girls, don’t say ‘‘ Bone swar’’ for bon 
soir ! 

There is no bone in it. In French when n marries 0, as 
in all good marriages, the identity of both is lost, anda 
new combination is formed in their place. Or, as in 
chemistry, you put a blue liquid with a yellow liquid and 
it becomes a green liquid. None of the properties are 
lost, but the appearance is changed. ‘I'wo become one. 

In the union of ‘‘ on "’ the n is lost and the o is lost. In 
their place comes a short sound of o, as in bone, but 
nasal, and that’s all there isto it. The n is gone to make 
the nasal effect with the o and must not be sounded. 
‘Bo’ through the nose is all there is of bon. 
same with an, en, in. 

As to soir. In French o and ido not make oo and aw, 
as foreigners invariably get it, but oo andaas inran. It 
is not ‘‘ soo-awr,’’ then, but “‘ soo-ar,’’ the a flattened down 
as inran. Try the two and see the difference. It is the 
same with mol, foi, loi, &c. 

You see, the analysis of sounds in this way is the only 
salvation for you in French. For the few rules of analy- 
sis are invariable as the multiplication table. There are 
only fifteen of them, and once you knowthem you can 
without fear, doubt or question. 
‘‘ Bone swar!"’ Ouf! 


pronounce ALL WORDS 
There is no other way. 

** * 

FRANCE. 
Music in the provinces and resorts has been unusually 
interesting this year. One of the most active music dis- 
tricts is Brittany, including Dinard, Paramé, St. Servan, 
St. Malo, &c. Some fine concerts by able musicians have 
been heard. Among the latter the pianists Diemer and 
Sauer, the ‘cellists Salmon and Botticelli, Mr. Hardy-Thé 
the balladist, and a charming débutante, Mlle. Gaconetti, a 
chanteuse legére, who takes and keeps upper C’s, D’s and 
E's as if they were an octave lower, and otherwise testi- 
fies to the possession of talents that will be sought. When 
at Dinard the artists Salmon, Bauer and Botticelli were 
guests of those excellent music helpers Mr. and Mrs. Ram. 
Mr. Guilmant is in Spain; not building castles, how- 
When in England the first time the 
** brave organist,”’ 


ever, but reputation. 
Queen asked for an audience with the 
and had him play for her, to her great satisfaction. 

An opera gala is decided upon for the Czar, but details 
are not yet fixed. The gala is the principal thing. 
tails do not matter in such cases. Hellé has been resumed 
without enthusiasm, but with the regular caste. 

Among pecple who have been galaed by music in Paris 
have been Queen Victoria (Alboni, Roger, Rosati, &c., in 


the cast), Alexander II. (Sasse, Warot, Faure), King of 


Greece (l'Africaine), King and Queen of Belgium (I’ Afri- 
caine), the Viceroy of Egypt, Don Carlos, the Sultan 
(Trovatore and Giselle), King of Portugal (l’Africaine), 
Emperor of Austria(Fiancée de Corinthe), Shah of Persia, 
Lord Mayor of London, with Krauss, Belval, Auguez as 
stars. 

Don Juan, Thamora, by Bourgault-Ducoudray, Messi- 
dor, 1 Etoile, and les Huguenots will be operatic interests 
this season. And at the Opéra Comique Don Juan, 
Cendrillon, Orphée, Dalila, Pécheurs des Saint-Jean 
(Widor), Caprice de Roi, les Pauvres Gens, music by 
Pugno; Vaisseau fant6me, with Lassalle; Manon and 
Lakmé, with Van Zandt 

Miss Helyett, a stupid thing charmingly done at the 
Bouffes, la Poupée and Mascotte,after Chimes of Normandy 
at the Gaité are among minor musics. 

M. Noté, the distinguished Opéra baritone, won much 
credit one evening this week for his admirable represent- 
ation of H/am/et, replacing unexpectedly M. Renaud, 
who was ill. 

Echoes of ‘‘ Alvarez and America,"’ but only echoes. 

At the first Conservatoire concert M. Diemer will play 
with orchestra the new Saint-Saéns concerto, which is 
dedicated to him. 

M. Austin de Croze, who gave those very interesting 


It 1s the 


De- | 


| lectures on Music in Corsica last season, has published a 
treatise on the folk lore of the isle of bandits and immor- 
tality. Songs and poetry have been literally translated, 
preserving the form, rhythm, resonance, and sentiment 
of the unique original works. Copious notes and defini- 
tions accompany the work, of course. 

Courbevoie, one of the most musical environs of Paris, 
is organizing a competition of bands of various countries— 
Suisse, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg. That is an 
ambitious undertaking. Mme. Premsler da Silva has added 
leaves to her crown of triumphs by her piano playing at 
the Rouen Exposition this week. 

The Emperor of Russia isa ‘cellist. That instrument 
is said to be his preference. M. Josef Hollman is in town. 
‘* Berthe-Ottilia’’’ is the name engraved on the cards of 
M. and Mme. Otto Goldschmidt announcing the birth of 
their daughter at Marlotte. Inauguration of a Watteau 
monument in the Luxembourg Gardens next :nonth. 

Among new music is a Chanson d@’Exil on the words by 
Frangois Coppée, by M. A. Daudelot, a musical critic of 
the Monde Musical, Paris. 

*~* * 

Mme. Lydia Torrigi-Heiroth, in a paper in La Revue 
des Femmes Russes, calls attention to a class of women 
who need ‘‘ emancipation "' more than any of those with 
whom the ‘‘ new questions’’ busy themselves—namely, 
the theatre and operatic women. 

‘* These people,’’ says the lady, ‘‘ seen from afar and in 
the glare of triumph and footlights, seem queens, stars 
and creatures worthy of envy, while in fact they are in 

!a double sense ‘slaves,’ first to a set of laws which, as 
women, classes them with ‘ idiots, criminals and babies,’ 
and second to laws no less tyrannic, but by far more 
iniquitous, which they are compelled to submit to in order 
to achieve the artistic career. They submit to all species 
of abuse, of which they never speak, through fear of los- 
ing what they have already gained. Furthermore, if by 
resisting or submitting to these laws they achieve the 
position sought, society scorns and despises them !"" 

Mme. Heiroth, having been herself prima donna, ought 
to speak with authority. 


* i 
Selfishness is the worst vice of all, for it includes all. 
Fannie EpGar THoMAs. 








Music in Holland. 
CEDAR RApips, la., September 21, 1806 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

LLOW me the liberty of taking up your time 
fora few minutes and calling your attention to what is 
being done in musical matters in the little country called 
Holland. I have spent almost or in fact quite a whole 
year over there, getting acquainted with the Dutch mu- 
sicians and Dutch music. I thought maybe it would in- 

terest some of your readers to know something about it. 

In the first place I would like to mention the Dutch 
opera, a combination of Dutch artists, working under the 
| direction of C. van der Linden, whom I am proud to call 
| friend—a musician of extraordinary merit, beloved by his 

orchestra and singers, esteemed highly also outside of mu- 
sical circles. Under his direction the Dutch opera has at- 
tained a degree of excellence which is simply astonishing. 
Brighter stars have shone in the firmament of sound than 
he, mayhap, but take the ensemble work and rarely 
have I found an equal. 

The performances of Tannhiuser, for instance, were of 
such high standard of excellence as I have seldom heard, 
withan £/izaébeth who was truly fine, especially in the prayer 
inthe third act. Madame Engelen-Lewing sang that réle 
with a rare artistic sense. Of course the main object is to 
put before the public the works of Dutch composers, for 
instance Van der Linden’s latest opera, Relief of Leiden, 
&c.; still other works are on the repertory, such as Lohen- 
grin, Faust, Mignon, Cavalleria, Pallaccio, Aida and the 
other standards. 

It was my luck to be able to attend rehearsals and per- 
formance of Relief of Leiden, and I can truly say that it is 
inspiring ; especially so to Hollanders, as it is historic and 
some of the most beloved national songs are worked in it. 

Mentioning Mignon,I have rarely seen a .W/ignon more 
fitted for her part than Madam Tyssen-Bremerkamp. | 
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may also mention Messrs. Orelio (baritone), Pauwels and 
Tyssen (tenors) as being singers of exceptional merit. 
Long may the Dutch opera and their director Van det 
Linden flourish. 

Another item of interest perhaps is the way in which the 
different music schools are conducted, 

Every town and city almost has its music school, which 
is conducted by teachers who before entering their duties 
have to submit to a certain examination. All these schools 
are under control of a large society, whose headquarters 
are in Amsterdam. When students of any town or city 
have gone through the course prescribed by headquarters 
they can go and pass examination in Amsterdam, and if 
successful get diploma to teach. In this way one is assured 
of careful training even in small places. It seems to me 
Americans might take hold and have something of the 
sort here. 

Of pianists I can say comparatively little, as I have only 
heard a few. Réntgen, of Amsterdam, however, stands 
easily first. He is simply superb ; has played this last winter 
in Vienna with wonderful success. Messchaert (Holland's 
greatest singer to-day) went with him. The two created a 


furore there. I could cite you a great many names, but 
in my opinion that is not necessary. 
Take 


ne is sur 


Of orchestras also there is no lack of good ones 
for instance Mengelberg’s, of Amsterdam 
prised at their reading of the most difficult music He has 
his orchestra under perfect control ; is himself a painstak- 
ing, conscientious artist. The result is an orchestra bette: 
than which very few can be found. Nor is he 
one. Seidl, 
The Hague ; 

I will not take up any more of your valuable space. | 


the only 
in Rotterdam, has a good one ; another one in 


numerous others, also, which are really good 


only wanted to give you an inkling of what is being donc 
in that small country. It is doing great things, and I am 


sure that at no very distant period it will take a high rank 








in musical matters. E. M. C. Ezerman 
A Klafsky Romance 
HE friends of the late Frau Klafsky will be 


surprised to learn of the following romance unearthed 
by the daily papers. The Sw of Friday last publishes the 
following account 


Herman Lieberman, the divorced husband of Frau Klaf- 
sky, the singer, who died in Hamburg on Tuesday last, is 
living in poverty at 665 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn. He 
was her first husband, and the two were married at Leip- 
sic in 1876, at the outset of her stage career and before she 
had become an opera singer. At that time Frau Klafsky 
was a chorus girl in the theatres at Ischl and Salzburg. 
Lieberman was in business then at Salzburg. After he had 
known her six months he went to Leipsic for the wedding 

Mr. Lieberman said yesterday that he and his wife had 
lived together for six years, and in the autumn of 1882 
she went with the Angelo Neumann company to Italy 

He came to this country in October of that year, and 
later Frau Klafsky, who was taken ill in Turin, returned 
to Leipsic. After a stay of several months in Germany 
she rejoined the Neumann company in Italy. In 1886 
n Bremen, she secured a divorce from Lieberman on 
the ground of desertion. They had two children, Her- 
man, born in 1877, and Gustave, born two years later. 

‘‘I paid for my wife’s preparation for the stage,” Mr. 
Lieberman said yesterday, ‘‘and I exhausted my private 
fortune in that way. She was determined to become an 
artist. She wrote me three letters after I left her, but I 
have never seen her since 1882, before she started for Italy. 
Last spring I was ill for a long time, and was in sucha 
condition that I appealed to her, while she was singing at 
the Academy of Music, for some assistance. Her hus 
band, Herr Lohse, sent me $25, and said that he did it 
because fate had made him the stepfather of my children 
He warned me not to come near Frau Klafsky. He need 
not have been worried. I had no desire to see her. | 
hear that for a long time she would not come here, as she 
was afraid of me. I never wanted to see her again, 
although I wept when she died.” 

Mr. Lieberman has not prospered in this country. He 
has been a waiter, a book agent, and in Chicago a reporter 
on a German newspaper. He shows that he was once a 
handsome man. He ts fifty-one years old and his birthday 
as well as his wife’s comes on September 19. She was ex- 
actly ten years younger than he 








Vienna —The opinion of the Viennese 


Mascagni’s Zanetto is far 


respecting 
The libretto, 
they remark, is based on Coppée’s Le Passant, and the score 


from favorable. 


was written en passant, to fulfill a contract with his pub 


lisher. 
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“Mile, Parcello sang magnificently."’— 
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“A voice of nnusual power and sweet 
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“*Mile. Parcello possesses a rare con 
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“Mile, Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression .''"—LONDON TIMES, 
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Three Successful Singers. 


Mrs. Hess-Burr’s SCHOOL. 
ROBABLY there has never in the musical his- 
tory of Chicago been so successful an enterprise in 
so short a time as Mrs. Hess-Burr’s school for vocal cul- 
ture, voice production and voice placing. To many Mrs. 
Burr has been known as a magnificent coacher of oper- 


COURIER. 








has been known throughout Western musical circles as the 
possessor of wonderful talent since her childhood, but it 
was not until after she was married and the mother of two 
little boys that she resolved to give serious attention to 
music and to enter the professional ranks. Having had 
the best advantages that could be found in musical educa- 
tion, it was with her only a question of time and practice, 
for she is blessed with a grand soprano voice of immense 
range and power. 


She has pupils from the most influential and prominent 
families from all surrounding towns, and some of her stu- 
dents have obtained good positions in churches. Nature 
has been exceedingly kind to her, also otherwise than in 
her musical talent, as in her appearance nothing is left to 
be desired. 

Critics have been unanimous inher praise. THe Musical 
Courter in commenting upon her performance said 


Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman will some day, it is said, be one of the 


atic, oratorio and ballad music ; few knew that in the past 


MAUDE FENLON BOLLMAN. 


five years she has been giving as much attention to the 
beginner as to the advanced student. Her marvelous suc- 
cess in this enterprise is shown in the number of her 
pupils, many of whom hold prominent positions in the 
musical world. 

At her studio, 2036 Indiana avenue, Chicago, in conse- 
quence of the increased attendance, she has been com- 
pelled to enlarge her accommodations, and now has one of 
the most attractive studios in the city, and, having doubled 
the capacity, has now probably the largest studio in Chicago. 

Three of her most prominent students are here pictured. 

MAUDE FENLON BOLLMAN. 

Iowa has given us many gifted women of late, but none 

better naturally endowed than Mrs. Fenlon Bollman. She 








She was fortunate in at once obtaining a very lucrative ! stars of the singing world. With a glorious soprano she is just now 
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EDYTHE HEYMAN. 


MME. HESS-BURR. 


church position, which enabled her (with the hearty co- 
operation of her husband) to continue her studies in vocal 
music with a view to concert work at the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, traveling a distance of 180 miles weekly in her enthu- 
siastic and ambitious determination to become one of the 
best Chicago artists. 

She succeeded beyond expectation, sothat when an open- 
ing occurred in Elgin, Ill., for a church soprano at a very 
good salary she at once was given the preference, and, es- 
tablishing herself in that town, became the leading musical 
attraction, gathering together a large class of vocal pupils. 
She has now been the soprano soloist for three years. with 
a splendid increase in salary, in fact far in advance of that 
usually paid ina city of the size of Elgin. 








RETTA JOHNSTEN SHANK. 


attracting considerable attention, owing to her delightful method 
and charm of manner. She has a clear, ringing voice of great vol- 
ume. With artistic perception, undaunted perseverance and real 
musical feeling, Mrs. Bollman is sure of success. 


To hear Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollmann sing at her childhood’s home 
isalways a pleasure ; itis a rare occasion in the social as well as mu- 
sical circles of the city, so no surprise was experienced when the 
young lady ushers at the Congregational Church last evening found 
themselves taxed to find room for all whocame. Aisles were filled 
and then standing room in the rear, and others expecting to be pres- 
ent were unable. The first people of Clinton's social life were 
there, the music lovers of the less fortune favored classes, all to do 
honor to a favorite, yet few there were who expected so rare a treat. 
Few there were who expected to hear clearer, purer tones than they 
ever heard fall from singer’s lips before. It is no unwise assertion 
to say she has a voice that needs no comparison with some profes- 
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sional singer. Her voice, her gift, are worthy the happiest thoughts 
of most gifted pens. The audience was enraptured.—C/in/on Daily 
Gazette. 

The Bollman-Vosburgh concert at the Congregational Church 
Tuesday night was a success. Never was the church so packed. 
The sweet voice of Mrs. Bollmanas she sang the beautiful love songs 
enraptured the people, while they were carried away into dream- 
land by the skillful touch on the piano of Miss Vosburgh. 

Clinton may well be proud of her musical talent shown at this 
concert. Both ladies lived in this city in girlhood. Miss Vosburgh 
lives here now, and although Mrs. Bollman resides in Chicago, Clin- 
ton claims her. 

The audience was a critical one. The most cultured music lovers 
of the city were there. They all were pleased. There was nota 
flaw in Mrs. Bollman’s singing. The difficult and the simples elections 
were rendered alike with exquisite feeling and perfect tone The 
performance of the pianist ranked as high. Her touch and expres- 
sion are worthy the wide reputation they have.—C/in/on Journal. 

Seldom has a musical concert brought forth as large an audience 
as that which greeted Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman and Miss Vos- 
burgh, who, Tuesday evening, gave our music loving people a treat 
to be remembered. Every seat was filled, while others stood up. 

Standing in front of the same pipe organ and on the same rostrum 
where some years ago, when but a child, Mrs. Bollman had then 
shown proficiency as a singer, while a member of the Congregational 
church choir, now, before her friends, who would criticise, was a se- 
vere test, but plainly showed the lady’s ability to best advantage 
Again and again was she encored.—C/infon Journal 


Prof. L. A. Phelps and five of his pupils gave a Christmas soirée 
musicale last evening in the parlor of the Chicago Beach Hotel. An 
audience which filled the room enjoyed the program and erncored 
every number 

Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, of Elgin, Ill., was the soprano soloist 
for the evening and made her début in Chicago musical circles 
Mrs. Bollman has a voice of unusual quality as well as exceptional 
range. Professionals who have heard her sing predict for Mrs Boll- 
man brilliant success in operatic music. Her high notes are espe- 
cially clear and bell like. The audience was so pleased with her first 
solo, an aria from Lucia di Lammermoor, that the singer was en- 
cored, and responded with such good taste that she was recalled a 
second time.—Ciicago 7ribune, January 22, 1895. 

Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, a pupil of Prof. L. A. Phelps, gave a 
recital in the rooms of the latter in the Athenwum Building on 
Wednesday afternoon before a critical audience. Her selections 
were an aria from Lucia, a ballad, Memories, Denee, and a waltz 
song by Schleiffarth entitled The Birds are Singing about You, 
Mrs. Bollman has a remarkably pleasing voice of medium range, full 
and pure in its tones, sympathetic and sweet. A great beauty of her 
ballad singing is her distinct enunciation, which enables the 
listener to thoroughly enjoy the sentiment of the pieces. In the 
waltz song the trills were beautifully executed and her entire work 
has a finish which is generally acquired only after years of practice 
She has a charming presence, is perfectly at ease before an audience 
and sings without any of the affectation or grimaces too often seen. 
Mrs. Bollman resides in Elgin, where she is the soprano in the First 
Baptist Church choir. She isa hard worker, ambitious to excel in 
her chosen art, and undoubtedly has a brilliant career before her. 
She will probably be heard in concert during the season.—Chicago 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

Those present were invited to hear Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, 
of Elgin, who has been studying with Mr. Phelps for a year or so 
All present were delighted with Mrs. Bollman's voice and her style 
of singing. Mrs. Bollman’s voice is a sweet and pure soprano, of 
excellent range and sympathetic quality, remarkably even in its 
registers, and admirably cultivated. The young artist sings with 
much expression and seems well qualified to become an interpreter 
of the lighter style of concert numbers, such as the aria from Lucia, 
which she sang with much success yesterday afternoon. Mrs. Boll- 
man ought to do good work in concert —C/icago /nter Ocean 


KETTA JOHNSTEN SHANK, 


With an extraordinary voice and musical talent Mrs. 
Retta Johnsten Shank is considered one of the most prom- 
ising contralto singers in Chicago. Born in Ohio, much of 
her life has been spent in Cincinnati, where her unusual 
musical ability attracted much attention. She has had the 
advantage of the best musical training, and her voice is of 
great volume and beautiful sympathetic quality. She has 
appeared in concert and oratorio with unvarying success, 
and critics have expressed the opinion that her work in 
oratorio will compare favorably with that of renowned 
artists ; especially is this the case with her interpretation | 


of Despised and Rejected, which she recently sung in | 
Chicago, those competent to judge declaring that her man- | 
ner of singing this glorious aria could not be surpassed. 
While Mrs. Shank sings with a peculiar pathos and warmth 
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that reaches the hearts of her audience, she at the same | coaching school of Mrs. Hess-Burr has already become 
time possesses great dramatic ability, which, with a charm- | famous, not only the amateur but the professional student 
ing personality, marks her as one destined to become a fine | seeking from her advice and help. 
artist. One of the finest and busiest of American soprano 

In making Chicago her home and forsaking Tacoma, | singers, Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, has also been coach- 
where until lately she was a leading society woman, she | ing with this gifted artist, and always expresses the 
has chosen a field where her natural gifts will have scope | pleasure and benefit which she has derived from the asso- 
and where opportunities will arise enabling her great | ciation and artistic co-operation of Mrs. Hess-Burr. 
talent to become recognized. To the indomitable energy and artistic ability of the 

Mrs. Shank is ready for concert or oratorio work, and is | founder of this successful school the musical population of 
this great city are unquestionably indebted to an enormous 
degree. With the of music Chicago the name of Mrs. 
Hess-Burr is absolutely inseparable. 


one of the few really reliable artists. 


EDYTHE HEYMAN, 








With a magnificent voice of encrmous range, strong | 
dramatic instinct and great general talent it naturally fol- | 
lows that Miss Edythe Heyman will make operatic work | The Educational Value of a Music 
her chief goal in the profession she has chosen. She has Journal. 


T is almost incredible that music teachers should 
neglect to read the journals devoted to their chosen 


been studying some of the greatest soprano réles, and is | 
shortly going to Europe with the intention of seeking in- | 
struction from either Sbriglia or Bouhy. Much has been | 
predicted for Miss Heyman; she is of very attractive per- | profession ; yet, judging from the instances which have 
sonality, winning manner, a most assiduous worker and | come to my notice, there are a great many of these be- 
with tremendous ambition to become an artist. Fortunate- | nighted self-sufficients in the world. I was recently 
ly she is in a delightful position, having wealthy parents | informed by a keyboard pedagogue (he is not a musician) 
who grudge nothing to give her the best obtainable in the | that he has ‘‘no time for the reading o: music papers.” | 
way of musical instruction, and who are at the same time | tried to convince him that the loss was principally his, and 
exceedingly interested in her career. Miss Heyman is an | enumerated some of the most interesting and important 
accomplished linguist, a fine pianist and a diligent reader. | features of a high-class music journal like THe *Musicat 
Her photograph does not convey any adequate idea of her | Courter. This led to an examination of my old files, in- 
appearance, for she is a young woman only nineteen years | cluding Dwight’s Journal of Music, the American Art 
of age, of a very pronounced blond type, with glorious | J/ourna/, the New York Music Review, Keynote, Amert- 
Titian colored hair, blue eyes and an almost perfect com- | can Musician, Tue Musica Courier, the E¢ude and the 
plexion. Her sunny disposition is reflected in her face, and | Musicéan, of Philadelphia, the Looker On, brother 
her friends, whose name is legion, will watch with great | Mathew’s magazine, Novello’s Musical Times and Musical 
interest the career of one who promises such a big future | Opinion of London, the Leipsic Signa/e and a few other 
foreign journals. Here I found recorded the principal 
events in the world of music during the past thirty vears. 
Almost every conceivable subject connected with the art 


as Miss Edythe Heyman. 
2 2 


To mention a few who have coached with Mrs. Hess- 
Burr: Mrs. Anna Rommeis Thacker, the contralto of the | was discussed, and the inquiry proved so interesting and so 
extensive that I have been tempted to make a general 


Second Presbyterian Church and one of the finest of the 
classification for your readers. In duing this I have con- 


local artists in Chicago ; the Misses Morse are studying at 

Mrs. Hess-Burr’s school, and will make a specialty of | fined myself exclusively to the files of Tuk Musica Courter, 
duets ; then there was Mrs. Bell, of Louisville, Ky., prob- | since it is undeniably the most complete and important 
ably the best all round musician, studying this summer at | music journal in the world. 


The News. 

Tue Musicar Courter aims to give its readers direct and 
prompt information of all important musical events in va- 
rious parts of the world, including Africa, China and Japan, 
the Hawaiian Islands and South America. When Rubin- 
stein passed away at Peterhoff all other papers printed bio- 
| graphical notices taken from the encyclopedias, but Tur 
| Musicat Courter cabled to one of its European representa- 
tives (who had been private secretary and pupil of the 


| 

this coaching school. 
From Louisville also came Mrs. Callaghan, pronounced | 
the finest church singer in that city and a splendid amateur | 
with most artistic method. Mrs. Ida Cragg Chatterson, 
the vice-president of the Alumni Club and president and 
director of the Chatterson Club, is also from Louisville, and 


possesses a remarkable dramatic soprano well suited for 
concert work. Especial mention, too, must be made of Miss 
Mary P. Thompson, who is studying with Mrs. Hess-Burr, 
and who has lately joined the faculty of the Chicago Con- | 
servatory. Her voice can only be compared in quality | 
to that of Julie Wyman, so resonant and full is it. Then 
there is Jessie Owen from Milwaukee, soprano at the Plym- 
outh Church, and who has lately been offered the pro- 
fessorship of the Armour Institute in Chicago. 

Among others who have been coached or are now study- 
ing with Mrs. Hess-Burr may be mentioned Miss Gates, 
of Hinsdale; Miss Evans, Mrs. Pardridge, Miss Florence 
Florsheim, Mrs. Jos. Bauland, Miss Baldwin, of New Or- 
leans; Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Friedman, Doctor Mendson, 
Mrs. Dunn, of Massillon, O.; Mrs. McLeran, Mrs. Nichols, 
Mrs. Dewar ; the Misses Sue Harrington and Cogger, Minne- 


great composer-pianist) for a special necrologic critique, 
embracing personal recollections of the master. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur responded promptly and sympathetically, and be- 
fore certain journals had announced the death of Rubin- 
stein THe Musica Courter contained an interesting remi- 
niscence, besides editorial and biographic alarticles, of the 
great artist. This, together with the numerous cable- 
grams announcing the result of first performances of new 
works, débuts, &c., would seem to confirm my opinion that 
THe Musica Courier is primarily a chronicler of events in 


the musical art world. 


Staff Correspondence. 

Next in importance is the regular staff correspondence, 
Florsheim, Teller, Cora Florsheim, Hansel, Bowen, Glick- | and this naturally includes the news feature. The Berlin 
auf, Maud Newberger, Osborn, Cruttenden, Gertrude | jetters of Mr. Otto Floersheim are always interesting and 
Levy, Hart, Danke, Renner, Burnet, Fox, Robinson, Min- | frequently highly important. Such events as the great 
nor, Young, Edith Torrey and Miles; Mesdames Brown, | Rhine festivals, the Bayreuth performances, and the first 
Remmer, Cunningham, of St. Louis, and Mrs. Danke. production of Richard Strauss’ opera Guntram at 

Mrs. Hess-Burr has now such an enormous class that she | Wejmar are always intrusted to Mr. Floersheim, whose 





| ac ae » alle ‘ acs} ¢ ; » ts > > oT. . . 
| has been compelled to find an assistant in the talented per- | jong experience as critic enables him to give a prompt 


son of Miss Sue Harrington, one of the rising vocalists of | and accurate statement of artistic results. Distant 
Chicago, at present soloist of the Church of the Redeemer. | readers may thus form a fair opinion of artists whom they 


It can be seen from the number of students that this| have not seen and of works which they have not 
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heard. He has made his Berlin letters a great feature in 
our musical life. 
The Violin. 

Another important feature issues from the German 
capital in the critical and explanatory letters of Mr. 
Arthur M. Abell, Mr. Floersheim's associate, in relation to 
violinists, methods and literature for the instrument. The 
style and manner of nearly every great artist with the 
bow during recent years have been analyzed and passed in 
review. ‘The result of this individual, classified effort has 
been a series of instructive letters which, on account of 
their technical character, have appealed particularly to 
violinists and violin students. It was a step in the right 
direction, for certainly the queen of musical instruments 
deserves this distinction. A portrait of the greatest of all 
violinists which heads Mr. Abell s column is a significant 
sign, and those who are not interested in bow instruments 
may pass on to a more congenial topic. 

Other Foreign Letters. 

In this enumeration must be mentioned the current 
letters from Vienna, Prague, Budapest, Dresden, Weimar, 
Carlsruhe, Leipsic, Frankfurt, Munich, and the compre- 
hensive British Budget by Mr. Atwater. Also occasional 
communications from Scandinavia, Belgium, the Balkan 
provinces and Russia. 

Italian Music. 

From Rome Theo. Tracy has been sending a series of 
valuable chronicles of musical affairs in modern Italy. 
‘Those who are uninformed of the facts (and this class con- 
stitutes a large majority) may hereby come to know that 
Italy, the one-time home of the arts, is not at present 
wholly given over to singing teachers, hand organs and 
serio-comic operas. Some of the best conservatories in the 
world are located at Rome, Florence and Milan, and the 
government liceo for the training of military bands is said 
to be unequaled. Also, they have such masters as Verdi, 
Franchetti, Boito, Sgambati, Puccini, Bazzini, Vessella, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Bussoni. Tracy’s letters have 
been veritable revelations to the average American reader, 
and the results will surely prove beneficial, for what we 
most need in America are actual facts freed from Old 
World prejudices. 

Paris. 

In the fall of 1893 Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas was sent 
by THe Musicat Courter Company as their special repre- 
sentative in Paris. Previous to that time Miss Thomas 
had conducted with considerable success a department in 
Tue Musicat Courter entitled Organ Loft Whisperings, 
dealing with organ and organists, choirs and church music 
in and around New York. In the French capital Miss 
Thomas was to have a wider and more diversified field of 
labor, and events have proved that Tur Musicat Courter 
management made a wise choice in selecting her as their 
representative. Do not for a moment imagine that this 
talented lady journeyed to Paris for the purpose of report- 
ing concerts or describing the boulevards. 

It will be remembered that Alexandre Guilmant visited 
the World's Fair in Chicago in 1893 and afterward gave 
organ recitals in various parts of the United States. His 
success was phenomenal (as it deserved to be), and it was 
owing to the interest thus excited that Miss Thomas was 
sent as envoy extraordinary to Paris. She began with a 
well defined plan, treating each subject separately and 
thoroughly. Among the topics explained and discussed I 
would mention the following: The organists of Paris, 
French composers, their lives, work and influence ; music 
in the public schools; the Conservatoire, rules and regula- 
tions governing the institution, its various departments, 
methods, teachers, examinations, &c.—(there were five 
letters devoted to this subject alone)—the subject of 
copyright and art protection, relation of the state to music, 
lyric academies, special music schools; music, sacred and 
profane, in France, progressive movements in and out of 
Paris, societies for the advancement of music, the trans- 
lation of operatic works, the orchestra leaders, concerts 
and concert halls, church choirs, foreign students in 





Paris, the education of American girls in Paris, &c. 
This last topic, a very important one, has been very 
skillfully and exhaustively treated. Miss Thomas has been 
quick to appreciate French character and to apprehend 
and describe the actual art conditions in Paris. 

The enterprise was so extraordinary and its execution 
so successful as to attract the attention of leading French 
musicians, who petitioned the Minister of Fine Arts to name 
Miss Thomas an officer of the Academy. This suggestion 
was acted upon by the French Government and the honor 
was duly conferred. I present herewith a transcript of the 
address to the Government, signed by Alexander Guil- 
mant, Ambroise Thomas, Ch. Widor, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, Gigout, Marmontel, Lamoureux, Colonne, Mes- 
sager, E. Reyer, Diemer, Jonciére, Lefebre and others : 

We have the honor to recommend to your attention Miss Fannie 
Edgar Thomas, music critic, of New York, sent to remain perma- 
nently in Paris by an important musical paper of the United States, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The essays which Miss Thomas has sent to America during the 


past year have assumed such importance that they are frequently 


reproduced in our weekly papers, and have attracted the attention 
of musicians. 

Not only has Miss Thomas succeeded in penetrating the musical 
spirit of France, but she has done it in so courteous a manner that 
she is already the friend of our celebrated artists, whom she is mak- 
ing appreciated in America, where German art has heretofore been 
predominant. 

Established in Paris scarcely a year, she has already grasped the 
beauty of our musical art, thanks to an intelligence and largeness of 
idea by no meanscommon. The enthusiasm which is to be found in 
each of her letters is joined toa grand sincerity. The praise which 
she bestows on our country will have an important influence upon 
Americans and upon music. 

We find Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas worthy of a recompense 
which shall be to her an encouragement in her labors, and we beg for 
her the decoration of officier d’ Académie. 

A good share of Miss Thomas’ success is attributable to 
her direct, unequivocal manner of writing. Her style is 
conversational and epigrammatic, and betrays much ear- 
nestness—in fact it is quite @ /a francaise. 

Home Correspondence. 

We come now to the American staff. 

I begin with Mr. James G. Huneker, so well known as 
Tue Raconteur. Mr. Huneker is essentially an art critic, 
and particularly in respect of music. He has a distinct ad- 
vantage over many other music critics. While they rely 
mostly upon superficial technical education and usually 
judge a priorz of music and performers, Mr. Huneker can 
disregard all extraneous influences and trust entirely to the 
actual impression created at the moment of performance. 
His criticisms are mostly impression sketches born of the 
occasion. Sometimes they sound revolutionary and rhap- 
sodical, but they are a good deal like camera negatives— 
they represent an actual impact between rays of light and 
objective matter. Whenever special duty makes no de- 
mand upon Mr. Huneker he takes his readers into the 
metropolitan byways wherever fancy dictates or chance 
determines. Odd and grotesque bits of conversation 
among those who are ‘‘in the public eye,” glimpses be- 
hind the scenes, a friendly analysis of some new manu- 
script work played in confidence by the composer, or a 
deftly drawn silhouette, mostly imaginative, but with 
enough reality woven into the outlines to excite curiosity 
and make you ‘‘ wonder who it is." In this manner Mr. 
Huneker has become our most famous feuilletonist, and 
even when he “‘ talks through his hat” (as occasionally he 
does) his nonsense is piquant and entertaining. 

The staff correspondent of Tue Musicat Courter in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Philip Hale, is a young man ; but, unlike Ham/et, 
Mr. Hale does not ‘*‘ lack advancement.” He has had some 
practical musical experience, having been a pupil of the 
great Guilmant, but it is as a literator that he makes his 
influence felt. Apparently he has read everything on 
music and forgotten nothing. Perhaps he will some day 
tell us who composed the first string quartet and the first 
symphony. All the histories say ‘ Haydn was the father 
(or the inventor) of the string quartet and the symphony.” 
For the past ten years I have considered this a piece of 
fiction, and I wish Mr. Hale would come to my aid in the 
matter. Let the truth prevail, even though the historians 
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perish! At the end of the regular musical season Mr. Hale 
assumes the réle of commentator rather than that of critic, 
and thus he has exploited some strange theories concerning 
the philosophy of art, transcendentalism and other modern 
tendencies toward non-material conditions. 

At Philadelphia the weekly music budget is written by 
Mr. Constantin v. Sternberg. It is usually brief but to 
the point; for, though Mr. Sternberg is not a professional 
writer, he isan excellent pianist, a musical scholar, composer, 
linguist and entertaining talker. His individuality is so 
strongly marked that whatever he writes, whether notes 
or words, is naturally unique and characteristic. 

In Chicago the leading musical events are faithfully 
chronicled by Mrs. Florence French, a talented pianist and 
writer. Mrs. French enjoys a large circle of acquaintances, 
and tries to give a pleasant word to everyone musical. If 
she has any prejudices she succeeds very well in conceal- 
ing them. Of course there are many other correspondents 
throughout the country, among the number several well- 
known literators. Mme. Octavia Hensel, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Mr. C. S. Montgomery, of Brooklyn; Mr. Robert | 


| Carter, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Blumenschein, of Dayton, 


Ohio, are notable instances. 
Pianists. 

Considerable space is necessarily devoted to the ‘* house 
hold instrument " and its artistic representatives. Analytic 
and comparative criticisms of all the great pianists have 
appeared from time to time, showing the peculiar style, 
method and temperament of each individual performer. 
If this mass could be collated and classified it would con- 
stitute a valuable pianist’s manual. The list would include 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Gditt- 
schalk, Rubinstein, Von Biilow, Tausig, Henselt, Saint- 
Saéns, Litolff, Pugno, Clara Schumann, Essipoff, Mason, 
Mills, Richard Hoffman, De Pachmann, Joseffy, Liebling, 
Aus der Ohe, Sherwood, Sternberg, Friedheim, Rive-King, 
Teresa Carrefio, Bloomfield Zeisler, Maas, Neupert, Pade- 
rewski, Sgambati, Siloti, Sauer, E. d’Albert, Stavenhagen, 
Slivinski, Castellano, Otto Hegner, Jos. Hofmann, et al. 

Piano Literature. 

This should be divided into two classes: 1. Reviews of 
piano literature, such as the pedal methods by Vanino and 
Hans Sitt; History of Piano Literature, by F. Weitz- 
mann ; the Aisthetics of Piano Playing, by Kullak. 

2. Articles and essays contributed to Tue Musical 
Courier by various authorities. It will suffice to mention 
a few of the subjects discussed: The Tone Colors of the 
Piano ; Touch and Technic, a Symposium; the Practice 
Clavier, its Uses and Advantages ; the Piano and Its Pre- 
cursors, Illustrated ; Devitalized Muscular Action, &c. 

The Organ. 

A generous amount of space has been devoted to the 
great combination instrument. From time to time! have 
read in THe Musica. Courierk minute specifications of im- 
portant new organs, such as the great one in our Audito- 
rium here in Chicago, and the new organ presented by Mr. 
Carnegie to Pittsburgh. Also improvements in organ con- 
struction ; the famous organs of Europe ; Guilmant and 
his method ; the French and the German schools ; organ 
music, &c. 

The Portrait Gallery. 

Aside from the stereotyped pictures of the best known 
masters (which may be procured from any music store), I 
would especially mention the rare portraits of musicians 
which have appeared in THe Musicat Courter. There 
was Mrs. Katherine Fisk (not so handsome as the original, 
but fine enough to frame), Vessella, the great Italian band 
director, and Sgambati (July 29), whose counterfeit pre- 
sentment I had never before seen. This master has for 
some time past excited my interest and I was glad to see 
in the portrait so fine a head, truly fit for the sculptor’s 
art. Then there was a group of German conductors, Hans 
Richter, Mottl, Levi, Nikisch, Richard Strauss, Weingart- 
ner and Muck. (William Gericke should have been in- 
cluded). Some time I hope to see a group containing 
Lamoureux, Colonne, Taffanel, Plom, Mancinelli, Svend- 
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sen and that Muscovite conductor who directed the Russian 
concerts at the Antwerp Exposition. 

To the earnest music student there is a strange infatu- 
ation about portraits of celebrities, and especially when the 
work is fine, as in the instances here cited, the pictures pos- 
sess a real value. My wife has collected about 2,000, and 
some of these are very pretty when mounted on beveled 
photograph cards, thus obviating the necessity for and sav- 
ing the expense of picture frames. 

One of the Paris letters, dealing with French composers, 
was illustrated with portraits of twenty-six well-known 
creative artists. Several of these, such as Ernest Reyer, 
Widor, Gigout, Prince de Polignac, Audran, H. Duvernoy, 
Guiraud, Pugno, Lalo, Missa, Mathias, Taffanel, Dela- 
borde, Lamoureux and Marmontel, are uncommon. The 
same edition of THe Musica. Courter (September 26, 
1894) also contains a fine series of photographic reprints of 
rare musical instruments from the Donaldson Museum, re- 
cently presented to the Royal College of Music at Kensing- 
ton, England. I would also mention the group of operatic 
stars which appeared as supplement to THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER, December 3, 1893. These portraits are very choice 
specimens, beautifully executed and neatly printed. 

Vocal Music. 

Voice culture, from the musical and from the physiolog- 
ical points of view, has been discussed in almost every 
issue of THe Musica, Courter by Mme. d’Arona, Mrs. 
Brinkerhoff, Julius Meyer, Frank Tubbs, Sig. Belari and 
other authorities, and Mr. Howard has contributed a series 
of scholarly essays on the science of vocalization. Also 





reverence, and in this spirit the writer naturally becomes 
en rapport with his theme. Nothing is gained from hyper- 
critical animadversions of those who have passed to an- 
other sphere, especially in the case of an artist so generous 
and so electric as was Liszt. 


Biographies. 


The value of this department consists in the freshness of 
the reading matter presented. We seek information con- 
cerning young aspirants for fame like Mlle. Chaminade, 
Margaret Lang, Maud Powell, L. Schytte, Sinding, Ethel- 
bert Nevin, Henry Schoenefeld, who have not yet been 
admitted to the dictionaries and encyclopedias whose 
plates are sacredly stored in safety deposit vaults. Also 
character sketches and studies of the masters, come under 
this heading and serve a distinct purpose. 


Miscellaneous Topics. 


These naturally form an important element in the sum 
total of a journal like THe MusicaL Courter, which assumes 
magazine proportions. Discussions, dissertations, new 
theories (or old theories newly applied), individual opinions 
upon a given subject, fancy sketches of a musical nature, 
the kindred arts, form, analysis, program and impression 
music, esthetics, all find a place here. The exposition of 
a certain topic in Tue Musica Courter is usually a self- 
imposed task. At least in my own case it is so, I am 
pledged to furnish a certain number of columns of ‘‘original 
matter,” but the topics are left entirely to my discretion. 
Only in this way could I hope to produce anything toler- 
able, and I have often marveled at the versatility of critics 





the latest songs and vocal music in general have been fully 
treated. 





Orchestras and Conductors. 

The characteristic features of the great orchestras of | 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Weimar, Carlsruhe, Frank- 
fort, Budapest, Prague, Rome, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Brussels, London, New York, Boston and 
Chicago have been duly noted. And considerable space 
has been devoted to the famous conductors. Weingartner 
on the Conductor's Art ; The Orchestra Leader as a Virtuoso | 
(quoted from an English author); The Instrumentation of 
Mozart and Beethoven; Wagner’s Method of Scoring, 
Score Reading, are among the topics which I remember | 
without consulting my files. The instrumentation and | 
personnel of the famous La Garde Républicaine Band, of 
Paris, appeared in Tue Musica, Courter June 2, 1893. 
The article is well written and instructive. 


Liverpool, 


Letters of Franz Liszt. 
In 1894 a volume of Liszt's letters, translated into very | 
good English, was published serially in Tue Musicat | 
Courter. The letters, already of great interest, were en- | 
hanced in value by means cf the running comments (edi- 
torial) which accompanied them in THe Musicat Courier. | 
In view of Liszt's long and eventful life, and the fact that 
he was a fine literary scholar as well as a great musician, 
these letters are among the most important contributions 
to this species of literature. Many explanations rendered | 
necessary by the lapse of time since the epistles were writ- 
ten were thoughtfully included by the editors of Tue Must- | 
ca Courter, and I would be glad to have all of the great | 
artist’s correspondence thus annotated. 
The Liszt Museum. 
In THe Musicat Courter dated September 26, 1894, there | 
is a four page monograph descriptive of the Liszt Museum 
at Weimar. The text is by Mr. Arthur M. Abell, and it is 
illustrated by means of ten drawings from the pen of | 
Rooland. 


The information presented is very interesting | 
and not generally known even to special admirers of Liszt. 
The drawings represent Liszt’s birthplace at Raiding, 
Hungary, his music room at Weimar, very nearly as it was 
during the lifetime of the master, and the museum. The 
portraits picture Liszt at various ages : eleven, twenty-five, 
thirty-five (in the act of conducting), forty-two, forty- 
seven, and one in his study when he was about seventy. | 
Mr. Abell approaches the subject properly, with love and | 


| (December 25, 1895) ; 


like Mr. Krehbiel who, upon reading a cablegram to the 
effect that a Greek entablature has been excavated at 
Delphi, proceed to give a history of the Delphic odes 
with a translation of the text in English and a probable 
solution of the musical hieroglyphics. And these word 
fabrics they spin into column articles without interfering 
with their half-page discussions of a new opera or sym- 
phony and two or three concerts to boot ! 

Among the miscellaneous essays and disquisitions in re- 
cent issues of THe Musica Courter may be mentioned the 
following : The Spirituality of Music, The Psychic Effects 
of Music (translated from the French); The Harmonic 
Basis of Wagner’s Operas and Music Dramas, with numer- 
ous examples in notation ; Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony ; The Study of French by Art Students in Paris 
Musical Possibilities of America ; 
Mme. d’Arona to Teachers and Students ; Color Compared 
with Music and Painting; The Pittsburgh Festival, hand- 
somely illustrated (November 13, 1895); The New York 
Manuscript Society, with specimen scores in facsimile ; 
Musical Form in the Nineteenth Century ; The Cincinnati 
Festival, with portraits of the leading musicians. 


Editorial. 


The expressing of editorial opinion in a journal which is 
read in nearly all parts of the world is necessarily an im- 
portant function, where the influence is most potent in 
such matters as the salaries of operatic artists in America. 
I may have a notion that it is wrong to pay a singer like 
Melba $1,500 per night in New York and Chicago, when the 
same singer cannot command above $500 per night in 
Europe; but I would not presume that my feeble voice 
could be heard above the din of operatic warfare, and hence 
I utter no protest. But the editorial free lance of THE 
Musicat Courter does not hesitate to couch his spear and 
declare war against the whole jeweled phalanx of soprani, 
contralti, tenori e bassi. And even if the free lance does 
not win the fight he will at least create a lively disturbance. 
The Salary Imposition, The Operatic Ring are samples of 
the editorial headings. 

Then there are such matters as the retreat of Arthur 
Nikisch from Boston, and the pity of it. I sometimes feel 
sorry for the successor to the magnetic Hungarian, since 


| Mr. Paur is both capable and amiable. But truth is mighty, 


and if it doesn’t prevail it certainly ought to. Concerning 
American composers and authors, concert management, 


criticism in general, the editorial columns usually outline 
or influence the conduct of the journal toward these and 
other matters of concern. 

But with nearly all large newspapers and periodicals 
individual efforts become merged into the body corporate. 
Everyone, for example, knows that the Paris Conserva- 
toire is a great educational and national institute, but only 
a few know the personnel of the faculty. Sarette, Cheru- 
bini, Auber and Thomas have passed away ; republics and 
monarchies have succeeded each other, but the Conserva- 
toire lives on and grows in importance. 

Aside from the editor-in-chief, who shapes the policy and 
dictates the conduct of THe Musicat Courier, and aside 
from the editorial writers, there must be one or two trained 
journalists to edit the correspondence, assign and reject 
articles, and so arrange the constantly varying matter that 
it will correspond to a preconceived general plan. Some- 
times expected matter will be delayed and there must be 
something ready at hand as a substitute. At other times 
there will be more material in hand than is required, and 
it must either be condensed or part of it pigeonholed for 
future use. All this requires considerable executive abil- 
ity. Then there is a lot of matter which must be read and 
rejected. This comes from three classes of persons: 1. 
Those who have an idea, but lack the ability to express it. 
2. Those who have received a college education, but have 
no ideas. 8. Those who can neither conceive nor express 
an idea. 

There are unfortunately many well-known musicians 
who make a sorry attempt at literary composition. It is 
not always wise to ignore these effusions, though not many 
such find their way into the columns of Tue Musica 
Courter. Musicians of this class are usually narrow of 
view, and in truth they have but little to offer in justifi- 
cation. Music is so closely allied with the other fine arts 
as to demand of every teacher and performer a liberal 
education. Poetry, philosophy, mathematics and a general 
knowledge of language are requisite accomplishments. 
Also a course of reading in popular science is valuable. 

The example of the great masters in this respect is 
worthy of emulation. Zurlino was a profound scientist : 
Bach was fairly well educated, besides being a singer, 
violinist, expert harpsichord player and organist, engraver 
and volumnious composer! Alessandro Scarlatti was a 
man of large information ; Gluck was a literary scholar ; 
so was Cherubini. Even Mozart and Beethoven, who had 
few dealings with the world and were almost constantly 
engrossed in composition, were far from being ignorant of 
art and literature. Von Weber was a polished writer; 
Berlioz is known to have been an omnivorous reader of the 
classics and he was a first-class critical essayist; Wagner 
was a close student of all the fine arts and of several 
sciences, and wrote some of the greatest libretti ever set to 
music. Liszt was such an accomplished literator that his 
writings are said to have enriched the French language. 
Saint-Saéns recently wrote a philosophical treatise ; Gounod 
had considerable command of language and much general 
information. It was so with Rubinstein (read his Conver- 
sation on Music), and even Dvor&ék, who is essentially a 
composer, has written a brochure on Schubert which would 
be difficult to excel. To express oneself in the style of our 
best critics is not to be expected of the average profes- 
sional musician. Our polyglot English language is full of 
betraying pitfalls and difficult to master. In fact special 
study and training are necessary to this end. But surely 
every teacher and performer ought to be able to relate his 
experience or express his opinion in plain, correctly 
phrased English. 

I am not well informed as to the personnel of Tue 
Musica Courier editorial staff. Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, 
the editor-in-chief, is greatly engrossed with constant 
business cares and yet I understand he furnishes an enor- 
mous amount of editorial copy regularly to his journal, 
besides dictating its policy. His associates are Harry O. 
Brown and James G. Huneker, with the assistance of Hugh 
Craig and Mrs. Meredyth Aylward, all experienced journal- 
ists and fluent writers. Mr. Huneker has recently returned 
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from Bayreuth noting his impression of the Wagner cyclus 
in that home of the music drama. 

Though not all the features of interest or value have 
been cited (the professional cards and advertisements are 
instructive in their peculiar ways), the present synopsis is 
sufficiently comprehensive to indicate the value of such a 
journal as has been described. It should be understood 
that THe Musicat Courter makes no appeal to elementary 
music students nor to those who are satisfied with do re 
mi fa. It is a journal for musicians who live in the pres- 
ent and the future. Those who feed upon the dead and 
musty past may easily find an antediluvian periodical bet- 
ter suited to their immutable predilections. THe Musica. 
Courtkr is above all else enterprising and progressive, and 
there is no music journal in Europe which would not suffer 
in comparison with our powerful American product. 

In 1894 Mr. Blumenberg went to Europe and published 
an international number of THe Musicat Courier, a 218 
page paper, with original contributions from the pens of 
every leading English composer and critic. This edition 
was the forerunner of the present London Musica Courier, 
published every Thursday in that city as a separate British 
journal, but under the auspices and management of the 
New York MusicaL Courter. It is the only exclusive 
weekly musical paper in Europe, all or nearly all of the 
others being semi-monthlies or monthlies. There are also 
branch news offices of the paper in Boston and Chicago, 
supervised by regular paid attachés, in order to secure the 
latest items in those important centres. A. Jj. GoopRICH. 








From Paris. 


Mrs. Etra Epwarps—BostTon. 








THER things being equal the person best 
equipped to come to Paris is the one who goes home 
best equipped to exercise the vocation chosen. 

Mrs. Edwards was equipped at birth with all the virtues 
of a good woman, the enthusiastic love of music of a 
good musician, the sincere love of perfection of a good 
artist, and the passion for analysis in thought of a good 
teacher. 

Lacking the vanity of the executant, the search for per- 
fection sufficed as study inducement, and led eventually 
to teaching. Instrumental music was first taken up as the 
means of becoming acquainted with the treasures of musi- 
cal lore and the spirits who created them. She thus be- 
came a skillful and sympathetic performer on the piano, and 

’ later on a concert pianist. 

The organ offering still further insight into musical 
writing, that instrument was mastered, and with it much 
of the thought of the best writers. Love for acquiring soon 
developed into love for imparting, and teaching was taken 
up as a pleasure and a privilege. Later on an attractive 
voice developed, not as an end, but as a means of music, 
and was cultivated with all the care and conscience of the 
instrument work. Moving into a Western climate, which 
in her case was specially favorable, with physical strength 
and development the voice became firm and vibrant; the 
musical sense and knowledge already gained gave it an 
authority that impressed while it attracted. 

Mrs. Edwards’ musical record has been one of steady 
and regular gain without any losing. A symmetrical and 
thoughtful outlook that joined past to present and always 
left projections on which to attach the future is responsi- 
ble for this. There have been none of those violent 
changes, disappointments and losings common in musical 
study, particularly vocal study. With too critical a taste 
to allow her to sing in unfinished stages, and with an in- 
stinct of being better ready after being prepared than 
before, she kept steadily on utilizing circumstances, but 
making no personal fuss. 

Her usefulness becoming known, she became soprano in 
the Lexington Avenue Congregational Church, Boston, 
where the rarely beautiful timbre of her voice and her deep 
musical sentiment attracted much attention. Concert 





work naturally grew out of this, and she achieved much 


besides success and applause in tournées through the New 
England States. Her thoughtful nature was utilizing her 
experiences and enriching future possibilities with them 
and serious teaching was taken up. 

As with all growing students the vista of Old World 
thought and work was daily growing more distinct and de- 
sirable. Unlike most students, however, she did not long 
for it as a means of passing time agreeably amid novelty 
of idea and freedom of action. She longed for it as a means 
of settling many vexed questions and of bringing to clear 
and distinct understanding many things which were vague 
and undetermined. She wanted besides to add the knowl- 
edge of French and of teaching French to her field of use- 
fulness and power as ateacher. She felt the growing de- 
mand for it in a country that was importing French artists 
as vocal examples, and in a country, too, that was intelli- 
gent enough to realize that a symmetrical musical educa- 
tion was one which included knowledge of all schools. She 
wanted to find the best means of meeting this demand. 
Then she wanted to see, meet and talk with new and ad- 

















MRS. ETTA EDWARDS. 


vanced musicians to get new music, learn old traditions, 
cultivate further her own voice, and touch European 
atmosphere so as to take what might be healthy in it back 
to her Boston schoolroom. 

Her husband coming to Paris on a tour of surgical inves- 
tigation gave her the desired opportunity, and to Paris she 
came. She naturally gravitated to Delle Sedie, for which 
providential move she cannot be sufficiently thankful. He 
was exactly the one for her. His analytical disposition, 
ardent enthusiasm, limitless capacity for raising thought 
and for answering questions were just what she needed. 
From his ideas for the production and preservation of 
voice that find in himself a worthy exponent and coincide 
exactly with her reason and experience she has reaped in 
a comparatively short time a bountiful harvest of benefits. 

She is filled with admiration for his series of seven books, 
covering all the means, after God, necessary to make a 
grand artist, and which make a veritable vocal bible for 
all singers, either teachers or executants. She regrets 
deeply that only an abridged and wholly unrepresentative 
form of this treatise exists in America. The actual means 
of coloring the voice, voice poising, breathing, position, 
enunciation, with all that can be said on gesture and ex- 


pression, with engravings taken by photography from liv- 
ing scenes—all are there in the three languages running 
parallel through the treatise. The American edition gives 
no idea of all this. 

Other advantages of Delle Sedie’s training Mrs. Edwards 
finds to be his power of calming and strengthening the 
nerves instead of exciting and leaving them uncontrolled ; 
of destroying stiffness, tension and false affectations ; his 
insistence on no forcing of the voice to enlarge it, but on 
nourishing it so that it will grow without losing the timbre. 
Also the subtle way in which he unites physiology and im- 
agination in training; giving just sufficient of the former 
to make the best exercise of the latter possible, and above 
all his ability to illustrate with his own voice his ideas. 

On the other hand Delle Sedie is enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Edwards as a pupil, and over her rare intelligence as a 
teacher. He pronounces her one of the most logical and 
satisfactory students he has ever had. In fact he has 
written so much and given it to her with the entire set of 
his books, inscribed testimony of his feeling that she is one 
to whom he can trust the promulgation of his precious 
vocal creed. 

In her study of French Mrs. Edwards was equally logical 
and intelligent, putting herself unreservedly and obediently 
in the hands of the Yersin sisters for the accomplishment 
of their phonic system of learning the language pronuncia- 
tion by the sounds which compose it. 

Although in so short a time it has been impossible yet to 
become the fluent French conversationalist that she hopes 
to be later on, she has thoroughly mastered the sound 
department, so that there is no book, song or opera 
that she could not, no matter in what quarter of the 
earth, pronounce the words of according to the French 
Academy, and to the approval of the most difficult French 
native. 

This she has not only acquired but is capable of impart- 
ing and has a document from the Yersins to that effect. 
With the aid and laws of their book about to be published 
on this subject, there is no reason why this wise Boston 
teacher should not be one of the first people to point the 
possibility of learning French with correct French pronun- 
ciation. 

From M. Giraudet himself Mrs. Edwards received a 
sketch of the real Delsarte theories of the relations of soul 
and matter, as opposed to the superficial ideas of ‘‘ gym- 
nastics” which are generally supposed to be the embodi- 
ment of Delsarte thought. M. Giraudet’s work on the 
subject, which embodies in detail all the principal points of 
a five years’ personal study with the master, is to form part 
of her studio library. 

From Madame Hammer, professor of stage deportment, 
she has gained many invaluable points on the theories of 
stage manner and the art of appearing at one’s best when 
before a company of people, as well as exercises for keep- 
ing the body supple and elegant. 

Mrs. Edwards returns to Boston to take up her studio 
work this winter with these many added accomplishments 
and advantages; but she none the less means to make an- 
nual pilgrimages to Paris and Londona regular part of 
her teaching career, to take on all possible advantages of 
older art civilization, with a view of imparting it to her 
pupils, and of having it enter in as part of her own fund 
of educational fitness. 

Her future personal musical plans, plans for studio work, 
concert movement and her address wiil all appear in good 
time in the Boston Department of Tue Musica, Courter. 
Meantime see card on page 3 of this paper. 








Cyclus at Carlisruhe.—Herr Mott! is bringing out 
an historical cycle of operas at Carlsruhe, It begins with 
Paisiello’s La Serva Padrona, and includes Gluck’s La Re- 
gina di Maggio, Haydn’s Lo Speziale, Mozart's The Magic 
Flute, Grétry’s Les deux Avares, Dalayrac’s Les deux Sa- 
voyards, Cherubini’s La Locanda Potoghese, Weber’s Abu 
Hassan, Donizetti’s Elisir d'Amore, Berlioz’s Les Troyens, 
Bizet’s Djamileh, and Wagner’s Tannhduser, Lohengrin 
and Die Meistersinger. 
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Se" Resumed lessons September 1. 
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Eleanore Meredith. 


NEW singer who has rapidly won her way into 
favor and who has before her an undoubtedly promi- 
nent and successful artistic future is Mme. Eleanore 
Meredith. The singer was seen on Saturday morning last 
by a representative of Tue Musica, Courier, who found 
the frank geniality and unassuming simplicity of the new 
and successful artist’s whole manner and bearing delight- 
fully refreshing and sympathetic. 

Mme. Meredith had just returned from her successful 
appearance in The Messiah at the Worcester Festival and 
was on the point of removal to her new studio in New York 
at 9 West Twenty-first street. 

She is not one of the artists who can sing her own praises 
loudly, but the rapid succession of facts since Mme. Mere- 
dith’s début, culminating in her prominent success achieved 
last week at the Worcester Festival, tell their own story of 
ability-and public appreciation. 

Just one thing concerning herself does Mme. Meredith 
state with pride and confidence. 
American singer. I have received my musical education 
in America and I am proud of the fact. Whatever I am I 
owe to American training, and I am thoroughly grateful 
for and fully appreciate everything I have achieved in my 
own country.” 

No young singer in recent years has been more cordially 


‘*T am,” she says, “an 


received or has succeeded in promptly winning such uni- 
versally favorable comment from press and public in an 
important work as did Mme. Meredith at the Worcester 
Festival. There was not a dissentient voice in the matter 
of criticism, but the earnest young artist has accepted her 
success not by any means asa patent of perfection but as 
an incentive to further study and more concentrated care 
in preparing herself to appear before the public. 

Mme. Meredith's voice is a soprano of absolutely pure 
and musical quality, even throughout its wide compass, 
which reaches easily high F, and produced with perfect 
purity and control. Her vocal education has been con- 
fided mainly to: two teachers, the first, Mr. J. Harry 
Wheeler, late of Boston, now of Chicago, and the second— 
her present teacher—Mr. Carl Alves, husband and teacher 
of Mrs. Carl Alves, the leading oratorio contralto of 
America. 

In the beginning Mme. Meredith sang principally the 
high soprano réles, operatic and other, requiring great bril- 
liancy and facility in execution. Her vocal elasticity and 
remarkable fluency, with the particularly clear timbre and 
vibrancy of her instrument, caused her to rank herself 
primarily as a coloratura soprano. She had always, how- 
ever, a particular leaning toward oratorio, and from the 
day of commencing study with Mr. Alves she has been 
developing her volume of tone by his advice. Both voice 
and delivery have grown enormously under his training, 
and she finds herself rapidly bearing out his first theory 
expressed on hearing her, that she has ‘‘ the native equip- 
ment of a successful oratorio singer.” She is so enthusi- 
astic over the increased volume of her tone and the com- 
mand and breadth so steadily acquired in her delivery, that 
she forsook rest and holiday during the entire past summer 
and studied with Mr. Alves at the country home of his 
family, where her progress has caused intense mutual satis- 
faction. Her success at the Worcester Festival is an early 
result, but Mme. Meredith expects to develop her resources 
much more largely and effectively before the passing of 
the present season, as she will continue to adhere closely to 
study. 

Zeal, sincerity and conscientiousness are marked on her 
truthful, expressive features, alive with intelligence and 
the deep capacity to feel. One can see readily that this is 
a young woman of strong musical temperament, born with 
the gift, and feeling from her heart, and understanding 
with a live intelligence, every phrase she sings. She is not 





has been trained and developed to sing correctly and simu- 
late emotion with a mechanical skill which does duty for 
human heart and comprehension. She is a singer of true 
musical organization, of finely strung emotional fibre, and 
of genuine dramatic power. This same dramatic power, 
which is evidenced in everything she sings, may not un- 
likely one day lead her to the stage. 

Two seasons ago Mme. Meredith created the réle of 
Mara in Hummel's one act opera of that title given under 
the direction of Seidl at the New York Freundschaft Club 
with full dramatic scenery, costume and action. Her suc- 
cess dramatically as well as vocally was so marked that 
Seidl afterward wrote her a letter of congratulation, ex- 
pressing in particular his surprise at the ease and suit- 
ability of her action. For her excellent vocal work he had 
been prepared, but even Mme. Meredith herself did not 
know beforehand how much at ease and unconscious of 
self she proved to feel when the curtain rose on a full dress 
performance and she merged herself without thought of 
interruption in the character. 

Although her voice and style are growing so much more 
broad and impressive under tuition with Mr. Alves—who, 
by the way, was the sole teacher his accomplished wife, 
the eminent contralto, ever had—-Mme. Meredith still re- 
tains and will continue to retain her light and brilliant 
coloratura power. While grasping firmly the full vocal 
strength and meaning of oratorio work and the heavier 
dramatic réles, she is as facile as ever in florid execution, 
and can sing music of the character of Mozart’s elaborate 
Magic Flute music as a soprano to that sole manner 
born. 

The singer comes into her talent by heredity. Her 
father, who is a prominent Methodist minister of the Erie 
Conference, was a born musician and the possessor of 
a valuable voice, which has naturally remained compara- 
tively hushed in the ministry. He early imparted to his 
daughter, however, an education in musical theory, taught 
her to read rapidly at sight, and at the age of five had her 
so taught that she could pick out the notes on any keyed 
instrument from the printed page. 

Her ability to study and memorize quickly is a very val- 
uable factor in Mme. Meredith’s favor. She is an admir- 
able reader at sight and has a marvelously quick and ac- 
curate musical memory. She can get upa réle in one 
fourth the time of the average artist, and, as she is full of 
energy and will, would always prove a valuable artist in 
case of any disappointment or emergency. 

Her repertory, which is large, includes the principal 
dramatic arias of the Italian, French and German operatic 
schools—all of which she sings in their original language— 
the principal oratorios in use and a voluminous list of 
songs, old and new, in French, German, English and 
Italian. 

No artist of more truthful promise and genuine musical 
ability has recently arisen than Mme. Meredith. While 
not lacking just and sufficient confidence in the perform- 
ance of any work she undertakes, which is always sure to 
have been faithfully and exhaustively studied, she is never- 
theless singularly modest and gives much more thought to 
what she yet purposes to accomplish than to the success 
she has already won. 

She will be heard in several prominent concerts this 
coming season, and numerous offers are beginning to pour 
in upon her rapidly thus early in the season. Mme. Mere- 
dith will continue to fill her position as soprano of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Brooklyn, where she is such a 
favorite. 

All the elements which go to make a successful career 
are hers. She has the voice of deliciously pure and even 
quality, cultivation, finish, versatility, feeling, dramatic 
instinct, and above all steady industry and will to study, a 
modest estimate of herself and a zealous love of her art. 
Mme. Meredith is a singer who will be heard from more 





merely an individual endowed with an instrument which 


and more brilliantly as time goes on. She isa young singer 








proud of America, and America will have just artistic rea- 
son to feel proud of her. 

The following press notices were received at the Worces- 
ter Festival : 

Mrs. Meredith won instant and lasting favor. Her voice is amply 
sufficient for The Messiah and Mechanics’ Hall. By her skillful and 
generous use of her voice in the semi-declamatory passages she 
gives the effect of possessing more volume than she really has 
an artistic feat of great value. The quality of her voice is deliciously 
pure from end to end of the compass, and there appears to be no 
weakness any where 
distinctly musical. 


It is an evenly developed organ, and is purely, 
There is nothing but pleasure to be exype- 
rienced in listening to her, especially as her phrasing and interpre- 
tation are marked by rare intelligence. Apparently she suffered 
not at all from nervousness, bearing out Mr. Zerrahn’s verdict, ut- 
tered earlier in the day, that she was “dead sure” in her part. She 
sang without evident effort whether the number called for flexi- 
bility and lightness of treatment or power 
Herein lies her remarkable 
seldom that a soprano can sing the Rejoice Greatly and I Know That 

That Mrs. Meredith does, 
The management is to be 


broad, sustained 
value in works of this class. It is 


My Redeemer Liveth with equal success. 
and the success is of a very high order 
congratulated on discovering her and adding her name to the list of 
festival artists.— Worcester Telegram, September 23, 1800 


The solo quartet included but one stranger, Mrs. Eleanore Mere- 
dith, a soprano, who is now entitled to add the record of another 
success to those whose nomination made a position for her in the 
Worcester company of artists. Her voice is interesting, being 
smooth in the lower register and bright in the upper range. It is 
even in quality, sufficiently plastic fora clean delivery of Rejoice 
Greatly, and accurate in intonation. Her style is good and sensible, 
and that crucial test of a soprano, I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth, found her well prepared, In brief, the rendering was 
modest, and more than merely satisfactory, being kindly, gentle 
and true.— Worcester Gazette, September 23, 1890. 

Mrs. Meredith made a pleasant impression by her very agreeable 
sympathetic voice and by her artistic conception of the music. She 
avoided overdoing things, and there was feeling and grace in her 
singing 
every subsequent performance 


She won applause after the aria Rejoice Greatly and at 
Worcester Spy, September 23, 1890. 


Interest centred largely in Mrs. Eleanore Meredith, who sang the 
soprano solos. She has a pleasing presence and a modest bearing, 
and her voice shows every evidence of earnest and judicious train- 
ing. Itis fresh and smooth in quality, and is also sweet and pene- 
trating. She sang industriously and tunefully. Her first recita- 
tives were intelligently sung, and in Rejoice Greatly her florid sing- 
ing was smooth. In Come Unto Him she vouchsafed her most com- 
mendable legato singing of the evening—Aoston Herald, September 
27, 1800. — 

Mrs. Meredith was the only stranger to a Worcester audience, and 
her dramatic voice was at its best in I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.—New York Herald, September 23, 1896. 

Mrs. Meredith's voice is light, fresh, agreeable, flexible. Her at- 
tack is honest and her She knows the value of 
legato and her sense of rhythm is well developed. 


intonation pure 
Her manage- 
ment of breath is excellent, as was noticeable in her treatment of 
trying phrases in Rejoice Greatly. She showed musical feeling and 
technical skill in her phrasing.—/Aili~p Hale in Boston Journai, 
September 23, 1890 


Mrs. Meredith, the only newcomer, sung herself into favor.—Aos- 
ton Globe, September 27, 1890. 








Miss Amy Fay.—Miss Amy Fay is expected to reach 
home to-morrow after a summer vacation of more than 
usual length. 


The Toedts Return.—Mr. and Mrs. Theo. J. Toedt have 
returned from their summer vacation and will resume 
teaching at once. 

Miss Wetzler to Wed.—The marriage of Miss Minna 
Wetzler, the pianist, of Cincinnati, to M. Leon Jacquet, of 
Paris, is to take place in the former city at the Grand Hotel 
on Thursday evening, October 1. 

Kneisel Quartet New York Dates.— November 17, De- 
cember 15, January 26, March 2, March 30. 
dates when the Kneisel Quartet will play in this city at 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall the coming season. 


These are the 


Halir with the Philharmonic.—Halir will play the 
Beethoven concerto in the first Philharmonic concert, No- 
vember 14. Later on he will play the Spohr and Tschai- 
kowsky concertos, 
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Music Items. 


Heinrich Meyn Back.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn, the eminent 
baritone, has returned to New York and resumed teaching 
at his new studio, 51 West Fifty-first street. 

Waddington Cooke.—Mr. Waddington Cooke, the emi- 
nent English artist, will return to this country the coming 
season, and will give a series of recitals in the West. 

Ben Davies Will Come.—Ben Davies will return to 
America this winter and will sing with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra among other important engagements. 

Nita Carritte.—Miss Nita Carritte has returned to New 
York after her most successful season in light opera in the 
West. The fair prima donna is in excellent health, voice 
and spirits, and attractive as ever. 

Mme. Medora Henson.—Mme. Medora Henson, the so- 
prano, sailed for London on Wednesday last, the 28d inst., 
to fill some important English engagements, and will return 
in the early part of January for a three months’ American 
tour. 

Arrived on the Normannia.—Among musical people 
who arrived on the Normannia on Friday were Frank Van 
der Stucken, C. B. Cady, of Chicago; Mr. Roth, of the 
Kneisel Quartet, and F. Wight Newman, of Chicago. 


Vanderveer-Green.—Mme. Vanderveer-Green, the con- 
cert contralto, is due here from London on or about 
November 1. This artist is engaged for the Elijah at 
Toronto, and a large number of appearances in this 
country. 

Tom Karl Back.—Mr. Tom Karl, the popular tenor and 
teacher, returned to New York last week after a most suc- 
cessful three months at his summer school at Martha’s 
Vineyard, in conjunction with Mr. Frederick E. Bristol and 
Mr. Dellon M. Dewey. Mr. Karl will resume his teaching 
on October 1. 

He sings in recitals in Boston, Rochester, Ithaca, New 
York, Springfield and New Haven in October, and is in 
excellent voice and full of energy for his work as artist and 
teacher during the coming season. 


Bloomfield Zeisler this Season.—Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, the eminent pianist, has outlined some work for 
the coming season that necessarily must focus the atten- 
tion of the musical world. She begins a series of eight 
piano recitals at San Francisco on November 10, with 
eight distinctly different programs. These are followed 
by two in Los Angeles, two in Portland, and one each in 
San José, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Riverside, Oakland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Sacramento and other cities. 
She will be available east of the Missouri River during the 
month of February only, as she will soon thereafter leave 
for England to begin a concert tour there during the 
spring of 1897. 


Dellon M. Dewey.—Mr. Dellon M. Dewey, the late 
popular manager of the Bostonians, returned with Mr. 
Tom Karl from their summer school at Martha’s Vineyard 
to their handsome studio in New York last week. Mr. 
Dewey now represents Emma Nevada, who goes directly 
to Milan to sing Lakmé and Mignon. Mr. Dewey has 
just had a charming letter from Miss Nancy McIntosh, 
who was prima donna of His Excellency Company when 
Mr. Dewey was manager for Hayman and Frohman. The 
singer writes from the home of W. S. Gilbert, at Grims 
Dyke, Harrow Weald, England, where she is a guest, and 
says she hopes to return to America this season. The de- 
lightful Sunday musicales given at the studio of Mr. Tom 
Karl and Mr. Dewey last season will be resumed this sea- 
son also a little later. 


Not Mrs. Courtney. 
NEw YORK, September %, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

NOTICE appeared in your issue of September 
28, associating my name with that of my former 
teacher, Mr. William Courtney. 
Upon investigation I find that the same, based entirely 
upon error, was published by you as a result of a communi- 
cation which you were justified in considering relizble. At 
the same time there is no truth in the statement, for Mr. 
Courtney has not settled in Denver, and has not married 
me. Mrs. Courtney is in London with her two children, 

and Iam Yours respectfully, 
Miss JESSAMINE HALLENBECK. 





Jeanne Franko. 
ISS JEANNE FRANKO, the able violinist and 


teacher, who sailed for Europe last May, has just 
returned to New York and resumed teaching with a class 
which promises to be more extensive this season even than 
heretofore. 

Miss Franko went abroad this time with a view to rest 
and quiet travel rather than the meeting of musicians or 
others in the artistic or social world, which will always de- 
tract from pure quiet and recuperation. Nevertheless this in- 
teresting woman and refined artist met incidentally several 
people of interest, and found her entire journey delight- 
fully varied by social kindness and attention. 

She went first to London, where she wished to see the 
workings of the London Academy of Music. Here she met 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who greeted her as a genial fel- 
low musician, and also Emile Sauret, the great violinist, 
who requested her to visit his studio to hear some of his 
pupils play. She did so, and was afterward invited by 
Madame Sauret to pass an afternoon at the artist’s home, 
one of the pleasantest afternoons spent by Miss Franko 
throughout her trip. 

Bevignani, conducting at Covent Garden, also found 
Miss Franko out and did not forget to provide her with a 
box for the opera. ‘‘ It seemed exactly like the New York 
Metropolitan at Covent Garden,” Miss Franko says. 
‘There was Bevignani conducting and the very same 
leading artists singing as I have heard here. Aida at Cov- 
ent Garden made me feel as if it were New York over 
again.” 

From London Miss Franko went to Paris, where she 
passed a couple of weeks in a pleasant social round, arriv- 
ing in time for the Grand Prix, which she saw run and en- 
joyed hugely as a brilliant spectacle, with its marvelous en- 
vironment of toilettes. From Paris she went to Vienna, where 
the exhibition called ‘* Venice in Vienna” was in progress. 
Americans were to be met everywhere, but in particularly 
large crowds here, where the picturesque city of canals 
was transplanted on a reduced scale and Venetian life 
faithfully reproduced en miniature. Everything was as 
lovely and as gay, Miss Franko says, as art and expense 
could make it. 

Prague, one of the oldest cities of Europe, was the next 
stopping point, and for two days Miss Franko drove about, 
seeing the quaint, ancient beauties and sights of the ven- 
erable place. Thence she went direct to Marienbad. 

Here Miss Franko encountered more stout people than 
she had ever witnessed in one place at one time before, 
and was also faced by glorious steep mountains, which she 
climbed without any desire to get thin, but she did man- 
age to get thin notwithstanding. 

Alfred Griinfeld, the pianist of gigantic protuberance, 
who has gone there for twenty consecutive years, losing 10 


pounds each year, but gaining triple the amount between 
times, was there during Miss Franko’s stay. The world 
at large was represented—Asia, Africa and the other East- 
ern continents. Marienbad was very anxious that Miss 
Franko should give a concert, and she had urgent requests 
from the most prominent people, but she compromised by 
playing at a fashionable private soirée, where her delight- 
ful performance charmed everybody. 

Dresden next, and from thence to Breslau, where Miss 
Franko was educated and where her first steps in music 
were made. The artist had not been to the home of her 
school for ten years, and the welcome which greeted her 
was aroyalone. Her stay in Breslau was one continuous 
féte. She stayed at the home of the proprietor of the 
Concert Haus, where the Symphony and Philharmonic con- 
certs are given, and was delightfully entertained. Many 
handsome presents and souvenirs were here given her, and 
a most exquisitely finished gold brooch in the form of a 
violin, with the bow lying across the strings, is one of the 
mementos which Miss Franko at once fastened on and 
wears. 

She was urged at Breslau to remain for a few weeks 
longer and give a series of concerts, but New York duties 
demanded her return and she had to forego public appear- 
ance in Europe this season. A large class of pupils awaited 
Miss Franko’s return, and directly on her arrival the ener- 
getic artist and teacher donned the old active and success- 
ful harness. 

Her outlook for the coming season is unusually busy and 
prosperous. She will teach much, but she will play a good 
deal also. Miss Franko has brought from Europe with her 
some new trios not yet heard in America, in which she 
will play during the coming season. Her last appearances 
in the spring before leaving for Europe were with Sousa’s 
Band, with which her success was an enormous one. 


5 
An Old ’Cello. 
HE following letter was received by August 
Gemiinder & Sons from Max Droge, the solo and 
first 'cellist of the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, 
and pertained to an instrument which Mr. Droge used dur- 
ing one season, and which is now in the catalogue of old 
violins, ’cellos, &c., offered for sale by the above firm : 
NEW YORK, June 5, 1806. 
August Gemiinder & Sons, 42 East Twenty-third street 

GENTLEMEN—I can hardly express to you in writing the pleasure 
it has given me to have had the opportunity of continuously playing 
your magnificent Gagliano 'cello. 

Its beautiful rich singing quality of tone, velvety touch, and 
sonority have attracted universal attention when using it as first 
’cellist of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. I have played 
it almost daily for hours and it is now even richer in tone than when 
you loaned it to me last September. 

This but verifies your opinion of its construction and material as 
stated to me on various occasions. I regret to have to part with it, 
and hope I may again play it upon my return. 

With many thanks for your kindness in permitting me to use it, I 
am, Yours sincerely, MAX DROGE. 











Inez Grenelli.— Miss Inez Grenelli has returned from 

her vacation, spent in Newton Centre, Nantucket Beach and 
other places, where she sang successfully. She has entered 
upon her church duties, and has already several concert 
engagements booked for the fall and winter. 
John Lund.—Mr. John Lund, conductor of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra and concerts, spent a few days in 
this city last week securing material and novelties for the 
approaching season. Mr. Lund has already succeeded in 
making his orchestra an artistic aggregation which will be 
of inestimable value to Buffalo's future musical develop- 
ment. 








LOUIS J. JOSCELYN, 


PIANOS To RENT. 
Special Inducements to Teachers and Scholars. 
ooo —10 East 16th Street, New York. 
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—L’ Osservatore Tonos, April 17, id anual organ 


“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of its execution. Mr. Eddy made a very great and surprising 
sensation.’’—Gasetta Musicale di Milano, April 96. 

After a season of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 
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ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


ADDRESS CARE OF 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Bareau, 


131 East 17th St., 
New York. 


SPIERING QUARTET. 


THEODORE SPIERING, OTTO ROEHBORN, 
ADOLPH WEIDIG, HERIIAN DIESTEL. 


FOURTH SEASON. 


“Every member is a fine artist. Their ensemble playing is 
without doubt equal to that of any other string quartet in this 
country.” —//linois Staats Zeitung, Chicago, Dec. 4, 1895. 

“From the outset of the season the work of the Spiering String 
rtet has continued steadily to increase in artistic value. The 
clarity, precision and finish in the Schubert D minor quartet, the 
chief work presented, were eminent.”— Chicago Tribune, Feb 5, 159. 
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Orchestrai Affairs in New York. 


Parer No. III. 


T seems necessary for me to reiterate that the 
men who occupy the positions of orchestral brokers are 
not personally responsible for the system of which they are 
representatives ; they are merely the embodiment of that 
system, and as a proof that it is a remunerative occupation 
I need only call attention to the most obvious fact that all of 
them are much wealthier than those musicians whose income 
is limited to the in come derived from their professional serv- 
ices only. Messrs. Bremer, Kayser, Bernstein and Sachle- 
ben (the latter having been an orchestral broker in New York 
before his removal with Thomas to Chicago) areall rich men 
or on the road to wealth. Again I wish to say that if any 
or all of these brokers were to retire, or all suddenly die in 
a group, their places would at once be occupied by success- 
ors, as the system, in order to manifest itself in its com- 
plete form, necessarily requires its active representatives 
and would supply them. If there is any evidence of cor- 
ruption in it it cannot reflect upon the personal integrity of 
the broker, but rather upon the inherent corruption flowing 
from the unhealthy system. 

The object of my communications is to prove conclusively 
that as orchestras are at present existing in New York 
there can be no possibility of an artistic orchestral body, 
for neither capability nor individual merit now enters to any 
great degree in the selection of the player or the creation 
of the orchestral corpus. To illustrate: It is very frequent- 
ly the case that orchestral players become involved in debt. 
There are many reasons for this, as much so in musical life 
as in any other professional existence. The player usually 
looks to the wealthy orchestral broker for the loan to meet 
his debts, for he is the one musician who has the ready 
cash. Now, in order to make assurance doubly sure the 
broker takes a lien upon the player’s engagements, the in- 
dividual revenue going to the broker for disbursement 
among the total disbursements. The broker therefore, 
holding the purse strings, deducts from each engagement 
a percentage, which is applied to the liquidation of each 
individual loan. In order to make these payments sure 
the broker, on being requested to furnish an orchestra for 
a concert, reception, party or ball, engages his debtors by 
preference, for in that manner his loan is liquidated so much 
faster and so much surer. The consequence is that it pays 
even a solvent musician to be a debtor of a broker, for that 
insures more engagements, and therefore the ability to 
sacrifice something in the shape of interest. Money can 
always be used to advantage by intelligent men, and if 
they can make money by borrowing it from an orchestral 
broker by means of the many engagements they thereby 
secure, they can also make money by loaning it out them- 
selves to others. Thus the seeds of corruption are spread, 
and thus the question of merit is relegated, and the 
finances become the leit motif in an orchestral engagement. 
Many instances can be quoted where the individual player 
is in constant debt to the orchestral broker and where the 
engagement depends entirely upon his inability to liquidate 
the indebtedness. Of course, the broker virtually ‘‘ owns” 
these players, and no matter what he charges for their serv- 
ices in making out the list of players and the cost of their 
services, he pays his debtor just as much as he deems fit 
within the limits of safety. 

The very existence of such conditions is equivalent to 
the destruction of any chances ever to organize an artistic 
orchestral body in New York city. First of all then the 
orchestral broker must be eliminated as a factor, and as he 
cannot be eliminated without uprooting the system, and as 
there is no possibility of uprooting the system at present, 
there is no possibility to create an artistic orchestral body 
here, co-operative orchestras as they now exist to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

It was on Sunday night September 20 that the co-opera- 
tive body called the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra 
closed a speculative two weeks’ series of concerts at the 
Madison Square Garden. This Metropolitan Permanent 





Orchestra exists in name only ; it is not a permanent body 
because it is not permanent. Its members do not con- 
stitute a homogeneous body like the Boston or Chicago or- 
chestras whose members are paid by the week for a season 
and play only as members of their respective orchestras. 
The members of the so-called Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra play where and when they please ; at Seidl concerts, 
at vaudeville theatres, in street procession military bands, 
at balls and parties. ‘The Metropolitan can be no perma- 
nent orchestra decause it cannot make a sufficient income to 
pay to each member sufficient salary to maintain himself 
on that salary. Each one must seek outside engagements 
in order to survive. 

This last engagement did not average $20 per week per 
man. The money received as admission during the en- 
gagement, after deducting the moiety due the Garden 
proprietors and the expenses, left to some players the sum 
of about $16 a week. Mr. Bernstein is the broker of this 
so-called permanent orchestra. 

If anyone desires the services of an orchestra—as for in- 
stance Mr. Wolfsohn will for the opening Rosenthal con- 
cert on November 10, with Damrosch as director, who con- 
ducts the Symphony Orchestra—he must pay Mr. Kayser 
$700 for one performance, including one rehearsal. A few 
dollars more or less, here or there, as governed by the num- 
ber of men necessary for a given occasion, does not alter or 
affect the argument. The orchestra is then compelled to 
charge what are called union prices ; yet at any co-operative 
performance these same men will play for next to nothing. 
Why? Because there are no other engagements for orches- 
tras in New York and they take all they can get. Why are 
there no engagements for orchestras here? Because there 
is no one artistic orchestra that can secure the general and 
respectful attention and patronage of the musical people 
and the press. 

For instance again : What would be said if Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Society, were to conduct at an orchestral concert at the 
Empire in London? What would be said? And yet Anton 
Seidl was compelled to play last Sunday night with the so- 
called Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, on 50 per cent. 
share, at the Olympic, the recognized counterpart here of 
the Empire, the proposed home of ballet and vaudeville. 
Imagine Mr. Paur and the Boston permanent orchestra 
playing a Sunday night concert at the Howard Athenzum, 
near Scollay square, Boston ; imagine Theodore Thomas 
and the Chicago permaanent orchestra playing at Sam 
Jack's on Sunday night! 

The other so-called permanent orchestra here, the new 
Symphony Orchestra corporation, is on a similar plane. 
The Symphony Orchestra, existing under a guarantee fund, 
never paid the projectors, and yet, in view of this history 
and despite it, these constitute themselves as a so-called 
permanent orchestra, simply because they thereby secure 
under a fixed salary their engagement under Mr. Damrosch 
for his German opera. It signifies nothing more or less than 
that they will get their pay as his opera orchestra and play 
for nothing as his Symphony Orchestra. The separate 
functions which will devolve upon this body of players 
make it an incongruity to designate it as a permanent 
orchestra. The opera is not the place wherein a permanent 
symphony orchestra is educated. The Gewandhaus orches- 
tra is no opera house orchestra, and even if it were the con- 
ditions in Germany are so entirely and radically different to 
ours that comparisons are out of reach. Let us, therefore, 
remain on this side of the water. Is the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra an opera orchestra, or is Theodore Thomas’? 
No; the opera orchestra is a distinct genus, and yet know- 
ing this as we all do, beyond contravention, we must submit 
to the misnomer adopted by the musicians who are engaged 
to play in Mr. Damrosch’s opera, and call that body a per- 
manent symphony orchestra because it performs from six 
to twelve times a year at illy rehearsed, rapidly formulated 
symphony concerts—concerts of the same questionable 
character as the Philharmonic Society concerts, and only 
preferable to them in degree, not in essentials. 


I merely wish to bring forward the facts to prove that we 
must have in this city an independent orchestral body, free 
from outside influences, under the control of a conductor 
not elected or selected by the orchestra, if we are to have 
orchestral and symphonic music played as Mr. Seidl and 
Mr. Damrosch know it should be played, and as we, prac- 
tical, routine, and yet intelligent musicians of the orches- 
tra, know it should be played. It is to bring forward these 
points that I ask for this space in your most valuable 
columns. 

We cannot rehearse under a co-operative plan, because 
there is no emolument sufficient for the time loss. Mr. 
Paur and Mr. Van der Stucken, at Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Thomas can get all the rehearsals they need, to get a new 
symphony by Bruckner or Brahms or César Cui, let us 
say, or Sgambati or Saint-Saéns into decent shape. They 
can devote whole forenoons to separate string orchestral 
rehearsals, or separate woodwind and brass sectional rehear- 
sals ; to separate and divide motifs or inner workmanship 
or closer dynamic detail or special coloring or particular 
None of our co-operative bands here can 
Who remembers a sep- 


solo perfection. 
afford such costly performances. 
arate string orchestra rehearsal at the Philharmonic? 
There is no time for such a loss of time. 

It is all very well understood among the better class of 
musicians that the performances are slipshod and exceed- 
ingly résgué and chiefly carried through on the general 
principle that the thing has worked all along very smoothly 
and would continue todoso. But the contrasting events 
of last season—the visits of the Boston and Chicago orches- 
tras at virtually the same time—put an end to all further 
attempts to hide the facts as they exist. It is, of course, 
with the utmost contempt that we orchestral musicians 
read the labored criticisms that extol performances we 
know to be unter dem Hund, as the German says; below 
contempt as we would say; but the public at large that reads 
them and that attends the Boston and Chicago orchestras 
knows better and emphasizes its knowledge by refusing to 
patronize us. 

We have no income. We deserve none as orchestral 
We must play at theatres, at dances, at hotel din- 
We must do this because we get 
But how can we 


bodies. 
ners, at processions. 
union prices, and that gives us aliving, 
then play Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Grieg, or let us say (and 
always with more reverence than we display in playing 
them) Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and p/ay ‘hem 
too without rehearsing ; think of it, play them with one or 
two (rarely two thorough) rehearsals! Think of playing at 
a hotel dinner until 9; then at a dance until 4 a. M.; 
then go to a Symphony or Philharmonic next forenoon and 
rehearse a new symphony once and then play it over once 
again and then perform it publicly! Think of that New 
York system, and then expect us here in this town to play 
like the Boston Symphony Orchestra does! One might as 
well compare a chromo to an oil painting. Of course they 
can be compared, and they are. 

The radical change necessary for an independent perma- 
nent orchestra cannot be effected from the inside. It must 
come from the outside. There is no set of independent or- 
chestral players in this city from which the movement can 


originate. One or THEM. 





Pianos for Musicians—For sale a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made by a well-known, high-grade New 
York piano manufacturer. Also a new Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers. Address Tue Musica: Courigs. 

Cappiani Not Dead of Heart Disease.— Mme. Cappiani 
writes to us from Barrano, Villa Mildmay, Italy, that a re- 
port had reached her that she had ‘died from heart 
disease" and that this is not true. She states that we 
should contradict this report, and there is no reason for 
doubting her in the least, particularly as she signs her com- 
munication and states besides that she is due at the Hobo- 
ken pier on or about October 12, when the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
which is a steamship, is expected from Genoa, Italy. 
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Rosenthal. 

OSENTHAL, one of the greatest pianists the 

world has ever known, will be the artistic star pre- 
eminent in America this season. 

The great pianist will make his first appearance in Car- 
negie Music Hall on November 10, at a special concert 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, when he will 
play the piano concerto of Ludwig Schytte, the first time 
this work will have been heard in America. 

There is little new to be said of this colossal artist 
Rosenthal, or rather might it be written that the appended 
press notices contain almost every truth connected with 
the pianist with which the American public is not already 
by hearsay familiar. A more vigorous, intellectual and 
magnetic artist than Rosenthal has never landed on these 
shores. 

Aside from his superb musical gifts, his extraordinary 
virtuosity and easy mastery of the last detail in the art of 
piano playing, Rosenthal is further a versatile and dis- 
tinguished scholar. He isa master of arts, a graduate of 
the Vienna University, and from time to time during re- 
cent years his papers and discourses upon various literary 
and artistic subjects have been of distinguished ability, 
and have attracted wide and interested attention. He 
wields a virile and trenchant pen, directed by a scholarly 
mind, and the imbroglio in which he was involved with 
Heinrich Ehrlich some years ago, and which resulted in 
Ehrlich’s resignation from his paper, is still fresh—with 
honor to Rosenthal—in the public mind. 

Although quite young—and it may be here interpolated 
that he is also handsome, distinguished looking and mag- 
netic—Rosenthal has already mastered several languages, 
speaking English, French, German, Russian, Scandina- 
vian and several of the Slavonic tongues. His sound clas- 
sical education has made him an accomplished scholar in 
Latin and Greek. 

Rosenthal’s life is a regular one, judiciously divided 
between art and healthful recreation, with the preponder- 
ance of time given to the former. For the past few years 
he has devoted at least six months of each to study and 
practice in seclusion, going to Alcazzia, near Trieste, where 
in a delightfully situated cottage he pursued work on his 
beloved instrument without outer trouble or distraction. 
On one side of this far off quiet haunt of the great artist 
lies the Adriatic and on the other the lofty mountains with 
their still peaks covered with snow. An ideal spot for art 
worship and development, as Rosenthal’s enormous artistic 
growth will show. 

Since he was heard here seven years ago Rosenthal has 
developed wonderfully in breadth, in poetry, in depth of 
feeling and in the superb control of his forces, ranging 
from pathetic tenderness to passionate sweep and glow. 
The intellectuality and sympathy of his interpretations are 
wholly satisfying, and his conceptions governed by the just- 
est taste and discrimination. He will indeed be a delight 
to the musical world to hear. His power of coloring tone, 
his control of nuance, and the singing quality of his touch 
are the result of a finely musical organization supplemented 
by complete and ardent study. 

His repertory is enormous, covering the classic school, in 
which his Beethoven interpretations are superb, and the 
romantic school, with Chopin and Schumann as prime 
favorites in the front. In modern works he is completely 
at home up to the latest composers of worth. 

Before his departure for America, about the middle of 
October, Rosenthal will play at a musicale in Paris spe- 
cially arranged for him by his warm friend and enthusiastic 
admirer Carmen Sylva, the poet-queen of Roumania. 
Several of Carmen Sylva’s lyrics have been set to music 
by Rosenthal, and make delightful songs. 


The following is taken from the New York Recorder of 
August 30: 
‘‘But the coming of the great pianist, Rosenthal, will 


vent is likely to overshadow even the artists I have men- 
tioned above. 

‘** Rosenthal will be found to be somewhat different from 
the young and practically inexperienced artist who did not 
fail to startle us about eight years ago, when he gave a 
series of 100 concerts in this country. 

‘* Even then his technic was nothing short of wonderful, 
but there was a certain lack of delicacy in his work that 
left something to be desired. 

‘‘ But with maturity has come a change, and now, in the 
plenitude of his powers, he is the finished artist, possess- 
ing the necessary temperamental qualities and refinement 
of touch, which, when allied to his big technic, makes him 
almost supreme in his field. 

‘I heard him two years ago in St. James’ Hall, in Lon- 
don, where he is considered a god, and is much more 
praised than Paderewski. 

‘I did not recognize the Rosenthal of old. He had ac- 
quired restraint and developed a deep artistic feeling of 
which I never thought him capable. 

‘‘His marvelous execution was, if possible, more electri- 
fying than ever, but with it was combined a feathery 
lightness of touch and great tenderness of expression. 

‘‘Rosenthal is no specialist. Whether interpreting 
Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, Schumann or Liszt, he 
is equally at home and equally great. 

‘* For my part, I shall always remember his rendition of 
Liszt's rhapsodical concerto in E flat—one of the most 
difficult, and yet effective, works ever written for the 
piano. 

‘‘ It was, indeed, masterly, and has certainly never been 
surpassed. 

‘** Rosenthal is still a young man, having been born about 
thirty-five years ago at Lemberg, in Germany. Like 
Mozart, he also was a youthful prodigy, for at the age of 
four he began to show unmistakable signs of musical 
ability. 

‘* His first public appearance was at the age of ten, when 
he played Chopin's Rondo in C for two pianos with Mikuli, 
who was his master. Later he moved to Vienna, where he 
studied under our own Rafael Joseffy. 

‘‘ At the age of fourteen he gave a successful concert in 
the latter city, and subsequently removed to Belgrade and 
Bucharest, where he was court pianist of Roumania. 

‘‘ Liszt, hearing of his ability, invited him to pay a visit 
to Weimar, where he remained two years. 

‘‘From there he went to Paris and St. Petersburg, where 
his playing created a sensation. In order to complete his 
general studies he settled down once more in Vienna, 
where he took several degrees at the state gymnasium. 

‘*Of course he did not relinquish his piano, and, after a 
retirement of six years, in 1882 he again returned to public 
life, and his marvelous performances since then have been 
the talk of all musicians and music lovers. 

‘* Besides being a pianist, Rosenthal is also an author of 
some repute, as his Defense of Technic, which appeared 
several years ago, proves beyond all doubt. 

‘‘He has also collaborated with Ludwig Schytte in a 
school of modern piano virtuosity, entitled Technical 
Studies for the Highest Degrees of Development. 

‘‘Henry Wolfsohn is to be congratulated on having se- 
cured such a strong card as Rosenthal, for the latter is 
bound to duplicate the Paderewski furore. 

‘* For the benefit of the ladies I might add that Rosen- 
thal is a very handsome man, with as much magnetism 
and a great deal more of virility than his Polish confrére. 
‘*He will make his first appearance at a special concert 
given at Carnegie Music Hall on November 10. 

“Tue Promprer.” 





Appended are further press notices from abroad: 
London Press Notices. 


Moritz Rosenthat is said to hold the record of virtuosity, 
and the palm may be yielded to him, be it worth what it 


must be admitted that it seldom or never degenerated into 
mere noise. * * * ‘The difficulties of the work, though 
increased in several ways, particularly by the terrific pace 
at which the finale was taken, seemed as nothing in Rosen- 
thal’s hands, and as a matter of course, his performance 
called forth uproarious applause.— 7imes, June 11, 1895. 





At the second recital given last night by this great vir- 
tuoso he proved himself, if proof were wanted, an artist of 
indisputable classics. Beethoven’s sonata Les Adieux, 
l’Absence et le Retour was splendidly played, especially as 
regards the first movement, and his reading of Schumann's 
Carnaval was full of poetry and romantic feeling, and yet 
in no sense lacking masculine vigor.—Times, July 4, 1895. 


Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, of whom the world of music has 
been talking in hyperbole for some years past, made his 
first appearance before an English audience last evening. 
His coming was anticipated with great interest, as must be 
the advent of any man concerning whom rumor’s tongues 
all wag to the same tune of fervent admiration and un- 
stinted praise. For once the truth, in rolling across Europe, 
gathered nothing fictitious, since it is correct to say that 
this performer carries higher than it ever stood the stand- 
ard of executive skill. If there be, to alter a familiar quo- 
tation, than highest height,a higher still, it is upon the 
higher that Mr. Rosenthal stands. He has immense 
power, without apparent effort in proportion ; his accuracy 
never fails; his rendering of the most brilliant passages is 
marked by just gradations of tone and emphasis; and 
when in the midst of executive difficulties he seems able to 
concentrate himself upon whatever of greater artistic 
consideration they involve.—Daély Telegraph, June 11, 
1595. 

Let it be said at once that no disappointment was in store 
for last night’s audience. All that had been said of H/err 
Rosenthal was fully justified. In Liszt’s rhapsodical but 
unquestionably effective concerto in E flat he displayed 
executive powers on the keyboard that have seldom been 
equaled, and certainly never surpassed within living 
memory.—Standard, June 11, 1895. 





Mr. Rosenthal was heard in a recital last night, in the 
program of which figured Beethoven's sonata, op. 111, an 
aria by Schumann, a moment musical, by Schubert, 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by Paganini, four Chopin 
pieces, a study by the artist himself on the Polish com- 
poser’s waltz in D flat, and several examples of his master, 
Liszt. Here, assuredly, was the comprehensiveness de- 
sired, and we now know that Rosenthal united to the fow- 
ers of a virtuoso the perception and feeling which mark a 
genuine artist. His performance of the Moment Musical 
and Chopin’s Berceuse was as refined, delicate and fer- 


fectly expressive as could be wished, while in other of the 


Chopin selections he showed complete mastery of a style 
which no mere executive skill can compass.— Daily 
Telegraph, June 25, 1895. 





Herr Rosenthal gave on Monday evening a piano recital 
at St. James’ Hall. Curiosity to hear this extraordinary 
pianist had attracted a large audience, and the utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed, called forth by playing of unequaled 
power. Herr Rosenthal is not only a perfectly phenome- 
nal executant, but he revealed himself on Monday a true 
artist in every sense of the word. Hs Chopin playing was 
well nigh perfect. The tenderness displayed in the noc- 
turne, the fancy in the mazurka, the Jower in the scherzo, 
the Joetry in the berceuse—these could scarcely have been 
surpassed. A clever and fearfully difficult study by him- 








doubtless prove the real sensation of the year, and his ad- 


may. The tone he produced was simply prodigious, yet it 


self upon the well-known valse in D flat, in which the first 
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theme is contrapuntally employed with the second, had to 
be repeated. The complicated and very unattractive vari- 
ations by Brahms upon a theme by Paganini were rendered 
interesting by the wonderful manner in which they were 
played. Herr Rosenthal capped his previous efforts by an | 
astounding performance of Liszt’s Don Juan fantasia.— 
Morning Post, June 26, 1895. 





St. James’ Halli was crowded last evening by an enthusi- 

astic audience which had foregathered to greet the appear- 
ance of Herr Rosenthal at his first piano recital. We were | 
enthusiastic in our praises of Herr Rosenthal after his 
first performance, and there is not a word we have to re- 
tract—indeed, if anything, our admiration has increased. 
The unerring accuracy of his manipulation of the keyboard 
is simply marvelous—there is no other word for it. Since 
the days of Rubinstein we have heard no one to equal him 
in this respect, and he surpasses Rubinstein in one particu- 
lar, inasmuch as he never commits the technical mistakes 
common to the great Russian pianist, who has been known 
to laughingly declare that he has given five concerts and 
dropped enough notes at those to make a sixth. But Herr 
Rosenthal is not only an executant of unparalleled powers ; 
he has restraint and deep artistic feeling. Ue played 
3eethoven’s difficult sonata, op. 111, with c/assica/l care 
and precision, and his reading was in every way legitimate 
without the slightest straining after effect. His render- 
ing of Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of Paganini’s was 
surpassingly brilliant, and he had to repeat them, while he 
gave a touch of true poetry to the Chopin selection. The 
Don Juan fantasie of Liszt's, one of the most, if not the 
most, difficult things ever composed, was a four de force, 
‘and on its conclusion he was recalled four times amidst 
the greatest enthusiasm, Ue played as an encore some 
wonderfully graceful variations on a valse of Strauss’, 
after which he was recalled some five or six times more, | 
and the audience would not take the hint to depart until 
the lights in the hall had been lowered.—Morning Ad- 
vertiser, June 25, 1895. 








Herr Rosenthal’s second piano recital attracted a very | 
large audience to the St. James’ Hall on Wednesday after- | 
noon. The German pianist is in the fair way of becoming | 
a lion, and this is scarcely to be wondered at, for his J/ay- 
ing positively baffles description. 
tion could scarcely be equaled, far less surpassed, and to | 
this is a//ied a feathery lightness of touch and great ten- 
derness of expression. His program included Beethoven’s | 
Sonata Appassionata; Weber's Invitation 4 la Valse, which | 
the public, as usual, applauded at the wrong moment; | 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, Ballade in A flat and Mazourka 
in F sharp minor, all three exquisitely played. An inter- 
esting novelty was a sonata by Ludvig Schytté, a Danish 
composer, born in 1850, who has written a large number of 
works for the piano, including a concerto in C sharp minor. 
—Morning Post, July 5, 1895. 


Such marvelous execu- 





The great German pianist has now given his second and 
last recital, and we, and all those who have had the good 
fortune to hear him, heartily wish him a speedy return. 
His success has been snstantaneous and complete, and, 
best of all, it has been /egttimately won. In the presence 
of his wonderful art we stand aghast, and experience sen- 
sations which we imagine to be those of a yokel suddenly 
introduced to the mysteries of Maskelyne and Cook. But 
—and this point we wish to emphasize with force—osen- 
thal is no mere manipulator of the keyboard, no artisan of 
the piano. W7thin his limits he 7s a poet and a creator. 
Witness, for example, his performance of Schumann’s 
Carnaval on Wednesday night at St. James’ Hall. The 
purists were saying: ‘‘It is magnificent, but it is not 
Schumann.” No, we confess, it was not played as Leonard 
Borwick or Fanny Davies would play it, not as Clara Schu- 
mann would have played it, but of this we feel convinced 
that were Schumann alive to hear Rosenthal give body and 
soul to his creation, he would recognize in him his other 


| through 


self, and feel divinely grateful to the gods for sending him 
such an interpreter. Among the items which aroused the 
large audience to enthusiasm were the Chopin nocturne 
and the Chopin-Liszt Chant Polonais. The recital also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, op. 81.—Dazély 
Telegraph, July 5, 1895. 





There was an enormous crowd at St. James’ Hall on the 
4th inst., when the famous pianist who has so astonished 
the musical world made his last appearance in London this 
season. //err Rosenthal commenced with the sonata of 
Beethoven in E flat, op. 81, also called Adieu, Absence, et 
Retour.” This was followed by Schumann’s Carnaval. 
An amusing incident occurred during its performance, the 
pianist having a coach horn player as a rival outside. To 
show how completely Herr Rosenthal is at home in class- 
ical music he gave a sarabande of Bach. Several pieces of 
Chopin were interpreted with the utmost delicacy. The 
nocturne, op. 15, No. 5, was one of these, and he was en- 


2. Nothing could have been more 


cored in the waltz, op. 42. 
exquisite than the playing of this item. 
Henselt, a composer latterly neglected, were the Berceuse 
and Si Oiseau j’étais, delightfully performed. A success- 
ful specimen of his own composition was Carnaval de 
Vienne, in which reminiscences of Johann Strauss were 
Such enthusiasm 


Two pieces of 


most gracefully and effectively treated. 
as his performance created we cannot remember at any 
Herr Rosenthal has evidently made an im- 


piano recital. 
He has 


pression in London that will never be effaced. 
wholly silenced those detractors who regarded him only as 
a prodigious executant. In s¢y/e and expression Hert 
Moriz Rosenthal cannot be surpassed. Refinement and 
grace add to the charm of his wonderful execution.— 


London Era, July 7, 1895. 


After hearing Herr Rosenthal play it is assuredly per- 
missible to entertain the opinion that the limits of piano 
execution have been reached and that digital skill can go 
no further. This wonderful pianist gave the first of three 
recitals yesterday afternoon and attracted a good audience. 
He commenced the conquest of his hearers with Weber's 
sonata in A flat, No. 39; took them by storm with Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, after which he had them 
entirely at his mercy. Such marvelous playing cannot 
be described ; it be heard. Apart altogether from 
the question of technic, the great test of a pianist’s capa- 
bilities lies in his interpretation of Chopin, and it is one 
which Her triumphantly. 
Nothing could exceed the de/icacy of Ais phrasing or the 
lightness of touch with which he unraveled the deftly 


must 


Rosenthal passed 


| woven webs of sound that emanated from the soul of the 


composer who was far exce//ence the poet of the piano.— 
Morning Post, October 37, 1895. 





Saturday’s program was one of exceptional strength, but 
we should probably be wrong in assuming that the works 
which filled it had most to do with crowding St. James’ 
Hall. The public attended in extraordinary numbers fora 
reason less artistic and more personal ; that ts to say, they 
gathered to see and hear Mr. Rosenthal, who happens to 
be, just now, the chief pianistic star in the English musi- 
cal firmament. He played three namely, 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in A minor, Chopin’s Nocturne 
in F sharp major, and Liszt's Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
His execution of the prelude and fugue was wonderfully 
clear, every part standing out with distinctness, and so 
revealing the elaborate structure of the work that only 
carelessness could mistake. As an exposition of contra- 
puntal music this performance was beyond praise.— Daily 
Telegraph, December. 2, 1895 


solo pieces, 


Once again Herr Rosenthal has come to stagger and be- 
wilder us with his extraordinary execution. ‘There is noth- 
ing to say about his piano playing except that it is, deyond 


doubt, the most marvelous display that it is possible to 


OURIER. 
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conceive. Criticism is silent before it. There it ts, and 
nothing remains but to sit, listen and wonder. At his 
first recital last week he commenced with Weber's Sonata 
in A flat, op. 39. This was by Schumann's 
Etudes Symphoniques, played magnificently, the last one 
being taken at a terrific speed. Two of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder (one being the familiar Bee’s Wedding, which was 
heartily encored) were beautifully rendered, as were like- 
In Liszt’s Fantasia on 


followed 


wise three small pieces by Chopin. 
Auber’s Masaniello he performed prodigies of gymnastic 
wonders which fairly took one’s breath away.—Zra, Octo- 
ber 31, 1895. Se 

The English musical public may, as a rule, be charged 
with slowness in recognizing the merit of new artists, but 
Herr Rosenthal is a favored exception, for the crowded 
state of St. James’ Hall at his recital yesterday afternoon 
afforded sufficient evidence of the impression he has al- 
ready made upon London amateurs. He is a pianist who 
can play with a softness of touch that thrills the hearer, 
and he can also elicit thundering tones from his instru- 
ment without any apparent effort.—S/andard, November 


14, 1895. _ 


Special notice is of course due to the latest and greatest ar- 
rival of piano virtuosi, err Moriz Rosenthal. The greatest 
possible interest was taken in his recital, and a large and 


assembled to hear him. It 


most enthusiastic audience 

seems quite impossible, however, to convey any sense Sof 
the power which he wields over the piano. He is szmp/y 
marvelous, and in his “display” pieces—the Paganini- 


Brahms Variations, op. 35; the study on the D flat waltz 
(Chopin-Rosenthal), and Liszt’s Fantasia on Don Juan—he 
displayed a technic and a power of endurance that were 
little short of miraculous. We have never before heard 
such playing, and must confess that we do not quite un- 
derstand ‘‘how he managed todo it.” But far more im- 
portant than such technical skill was his splendid render- 
ing of the op. 111 Sonata by Beethoven, and the string of 
Chopin pieces, in which the erguzsite beauty of his touch 
and the perfection of his phrasing were at once made 
manifest. In these works he literally charmed his audi- 
ence ‘‘ out of themselves,” and proved beyond all question 
that he is not only the greatest master of technic, but a 
consummate artist into the bargain. Herr Rosenthal has 
absolutely no mannerism. With delightful simplicity he 
does his work and is guiltless of the least trace of affecta- 
tion. Such characteristics are worthy of all praise in an 
artist of his eminence, and should goa long way to prove 
to young pianists and musicians that a manly bearing is 
not inconsistent with an artistic temperament.—A/orning 


Advertiser, July 5, 
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Rumor and Rosenthal have been closely linked together 
in the minds of Londoners for along time. Whenever a 
new pianist appeared, a Sauer, a Slivinski, a Reisenhauer, 
the initiated nodded wisely and said: ‘* Wait, till Rosenthal 
Well, we have waited, and at last Rosentha/ has 


His first appearance took place at a Richter con- 


comes ! 
come. 
cert, when he played only in a concerto, but now he has 
given a recital,and we can judge of his abilities more 
thoroughly. They are so abnormal that it is really difficult 
to describe them without employing language that would 
seem almost ridiculously exaggerated. In the first place, 
as an executant, so far as I know—and I have heard most 
of the famous pianists—Rosenthal is really without a 


sertous rival, 


No doubt there are many players who can execute any 
ordinary music, even the most difficult, with certainty and 
brilliancy, but Rosenthal’s technic seems different from 
that of even the best of them—more dazzling, more su- 
premely masterful. He rides over monstrous difficulties 
with an ease which is quite amazing, and in passages where 
power is required he 7s simply a Titan. Yet he seldom or 
never thumps, hardly ever gets to the bottom of his piano, 
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or treats it with cruelty. At his recital he played a Bee- 
thoven sonata, several of Chopin’s works, the first set of the 
Paganini-Brahms variations, two of Schubert’s Moments 
Musicaux, a little piece of Davidoff and Liszt’s stupendous 
Don Juan Fantasie. His reading of the Beethoven was a 
little exaggerated but very clever, and he treated Schubert 
with delightful delicacy and skill. I also thought him an 
admirable Chopin player, although Sauer pleases me more 
than Rosentha/ in the Berceuse, which I prefer played mare 
monotonously, with less variation of the time.—London 
Correspondence, November, 1895. 





How ts it that up to the time of writing the London 
Philharmonic Society have not engaged Herr Rosenthal 
for their forthcoming season? Paderewski, Sauer, Sa- 
pellnikof{, Retsenauer, d’ Albert and Sophie Menter are 
all engaged, and yet the greatest of all—absent! It will 
be a great mistake if this is not remedied.—London St. 
Paul, December 28, 1895. 





Madame Doria Devine on the Italian 


Method and Vocal Science. 

_ much has been said of late about various so- 

called ‘ scientific” methods of voice training that 
every teacher must feel more or less interest in the sub- 
ject. The ideal striven after, of making voice culture an 
exact science, would be, if it could be realized, as great 
a boon to the student of vocal art as scientific advances 
in other fields have been to humanity at large. A method 
which the physiologist could prove to be. strictly in ac- 
cord with the intended function of every part of the 
complex vocal apparatus, one that the physicist would at 
the same time pronounce correct from an acoustic stand- 
point, and one that the teacher had found to be productive 
of the best results, such a method would eventually super- 
sede all others, and the practices which are now ruining 
many voices would be eliminated. 

To bring about the establishment of such a standard the 
vocal scientist must be able to base his logic on premises 
that are known to be correct beyond question and argu- 
ment. If he cannot do that, if the fine spun theory, that 
looks so feasible, is based upon mere assumptions and 
probabilities, he is apt to land as far from the truth as the 
most haphazard quack. The matter resolves itself into 
the question of whether or not our knowledge of the vocal 
apparatus and of vocal acoustics is complete and perfectly 
reliable. Certainly the general functions of the various 
organs concerned are well known; but as regards the de- 
tails of the complex machinery there is much that has not 
been explained, many questions that are under argument 
and dispute. The time will come when vocal physiology 
and vocal acoustics will be thoroughly understood ; but so 
long as there are conflicting theories and conflicting dis- 
coveries we cannot make any such claim, and therefore 
vocal science is as yet far from being an exact science. 
There are some conscientious workers in the field, whose 
labors deserve the interest and support of the profession, 
but too much caution cannot be employed in giving cre- 
dence to what may come under the garb of science, for 
analogous to the quack doctor with his humbug nostrums 
we have with us the bogus physiologist, the sophist skilled 
“to make the worse appear the better reason ;” people 
whose voluminous talk but half reveals and half conceals 
their ignorance of vocal art, but who nevertheless succeed 
in deceiving the uninitiated by their apparently staunch 
support of a legitimate cause. 

Results are the only criterion by which to judge the value 
of any method, and until the vocal scientist—bogus or 
otherwise—has turned out from his workshop some speci- 
men, entirely of his own manufacture, that commands the 
attention of the public and profession, the teacher of sing- 
ing is perfectly justified to pay attention to only such theo- 
ries as may offer a rational explanation of the method he 
has hitherto used successfully. He may well do so, even 
at the risk of being dubbed unprogressive, when the 
method is one that has in the past made voice after voice, 


to which the world has listened in wonder and admiration 
—voices that have kept their strength and beauty almost 
to decrepit old age. Such a method must be physi- 
ological, and its exponents can help the cause of vocal art 
in no better way than by handing down the old traditions 
unchanged, just as they have received them, until science 
has progressed sufficiently to thoroughly analyze their 
modus operandi, and set upon them the seal of its ap- 
proval. 

This was particularly impressed on the writer on reading 
the interesting paper of Doctors William Hallock and 
Floyd S. Muckey, published some time ago, entitled ‘* Ra- 
tional, Scientific Voice Production.” The authors set forth 
the use of the arytenoid cartilages and the vocal muscle in 
raising the pitch by shortening the vibrating portion of the 
cords ; and they point out how this process is conducive to 
the production of a beautiful tone, because overtones are 
retained which are shut out when pitch is raised solely by 
increased tension. Furthermore, it is shown that this re- 
sult can only be brought about by the induced action of the 
involuntary intrinsic muscles, to the exclusion of any con- 
traction on the part of the extrinsic muscles. To quote 
them : 

‘* This rotation of the arytenoid cartilages and the conse- 
quent shortening of the cords we believe to be absolutely 
essential to a properly produced tone, yet we think that it 
is used by very few of our singers.” Again: ‘‘ We can 
now see how strong extrinsic action interferes with the 
proper mechanism of the voice, and we are able to under- 
stand why it is that, with so many beautiful voices and so 
many earnest students, we have so few good singers.” 
Limited space does not permit to quote them in extenso. 
Suffice it to say that their theory is nothing more or less 
than a rationale of a few of the leading principles of the 
Italian method, as they were taught by its most illustrious 
master, Francesco Lamperti. Freedom about the neck, 
absence of all visible effort, a gently induced attack, were 
insisted upon from start to finish with a vehement persist- 
ency. The mistake which these authors impute to ‘‘ nearly 
all teachers,” of exacting a good musical tone from the 
beginner at any cost, has never been made by those who 
teach the true Lamperti method. Proper production of 
tone, free from contraction of external muscles and free 
from forced attack, are demanded, even though the result 
be at first a weak unmusical sound. 

As regards the registers of the voice, the old maestro 
never admitted the existence of more than one in a prop- 
erly trained voice. Upon this point the doctors comment 
as follows: ‘‘ In regard to registers, we think there should 
be but one register. Ifthe vocal muscle is properly used 
all the changes necessary to produce any pitch, with the 
exception of a slight increase of tension, are brought 
about by its use ; hence there is no change in the mechan- 
ism, no break in the voice and no registers.” So, after all, 
the most legitimate and reliable scientific discoveries seem 
so far to have done nothing more than confirmed our faith 
in the old doctrines. It would even seem as if a deductive 
logic, based upon an intimate knowledge of the Italian 
method, might have long ago suggested the theory 
presented by these investigators. 

The argument naturally brought forward here, that few 
good voices are being made by teachers of the Italian 
method, that, in fact, many of them turn out as bad work 
as anybody, leads to the point I desire especially to empha- 
size. It is the teacher, quite as much as or more than the 
method, that makes the singer. Making a great singer is 
an art at least as great as deing a great singer. The fact 
that an artist has mastered a method does not necessarily 
imply that he or she is likewise able to teach it to another, 
as one might in the case of a problem in mathematics. 
Lamperti made many great singers, but how many great 
teachers? Even of those who had been the greatest credit 
to him as singers, and who later won reputation in London 
and Paris as teachers, I have heard him speak in the most 
disparaging way whenever he had occasion to hear the re- 
sults of their work ; and that not from any feeling of jeal- 





ousy, for no man could have shown more of the artistic 


spirit in judging the work of others, and have been more 
impartial in bestowing censure or praise. 

Method is not what it appears to be looked upon by 
many—a machine that can be easily manipulated to make 
voices with a little practice. Method is scarcely more to 
the teacher than the chisel in the hand of the sculptor, a 
necessary implement, but useless without the designing 
brain, the skillful and experienced hand. To tell a pupil to 
‘“‘relax,” to ‘‘sing on the breath,” not ‘to slur,” is one 
thing, but to direct his efforts with such accurate discern- 
ment, with such untiring solicitude, as to lead him ulti- 
mately to the limit of his possibilities, is quite another. 
Teaching singing according to the Italian method means 
something more than explaining rules and theories and 
prescribing exercises. The grand results of its masters 
have been the reward of hard, conscientious work, an ever 
watchful eye, an alert ear, a never relaxing exactitude, and 
the infinite patience of nothing less than creative genius. 

138 Fifth avenue. Lena Doria DEVINE. 





Home from Europe.—Mr. John Brady, of the Virgil 
Piano School, recently returned from an extended trip to 
Europe. He visited England, France and Germany, spend- 
ing much time in London, Paris and Berlin, and heard the 
last cyclus at Bayreuth. 

George W. Fergusson.—Mr. George W. Fergusson, the 
baritone, is to sing with the Milwaukee Musical Society at 
their opening concert November 10. He is also to give a 
recital before the Fortnightly Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ussisted by Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, of Chicago, January 
13. 

George Hamlin in Chicago.—Mr. George Hamlin, the 
tenor, has returned to Chicago from the East. He is to 
sing at several of the leading concerts in that section dur- 
ing the coming season. Among the Western dates already 
booked are Elijah in St. Louis, November 26; The Mes- 
siah in Ann Arbor, December 16, and the Apollo Club, 
Chicago, February 11. 

Ward's Engagement.— Mr. Tom Ward, the well-known 
tenor and vocal teacher, of Buffalo, has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of music in Westminster Church, Utica. 
Mr. Ward will not leave Buffalo, where he has a large class 
of pupils. He will also continue as tenor in the quartet of 
Temple Beth Lion, but will make weekly trips to Utica, 
dividing his time equally between the two cities. 

Rachel Hoffmann, Pianist.—Miss Rachel Hoffmann, a 
young pianist who will make her professional début in 
America this season, gave a private audition on Tuesday 
afternoon, the 22d inst., toa few musicians and critics at 
Steinway Hall. Miss Hoffmann has just arrived from 
Europe, having for the past six years held the important 
position of teacher of piano at the Brussels Conservatory, 
where her own musical education had previously been ac- 
quired. She comes to America possessed of many honors 
and testimonials, among them a gold medal presented her 
in 1891 by Leopold II., King of Belgium, in recognition of 
her musical ability. She is the only artist who has ever 
received a similar testimonial. Miss Hoffmann plays with 
musical strength and authority, recalling by her powerful 
command the Bloomfield Zeisler and Aus der Ohe vigor. 
Her octave work and chord playing are remarkably clean 
and firm, and will no doubt excite some enthusiasm when 
she appears in public. 

Miss Hoffmann will play October 25 with Walter Dam- 
rosch and orchestra at Carnegie Hall the G minor Saint- 
Saéns concerto. 

Boston in Buffalo.—Mr. J. Henry Wood, of Buffalo, 
announces the engagement for next Saturday night of the 
Boston Quintet Club, which will give the following program : 

Allegro, op. 5, Svendsen, string quintet; Hungarian airs, Erkel, 
Mme. Alma Powell; fiute solo (Fantaisie Caractéristique), Ander- 
son, Herr Paul Henneberg; Andante Cantabile, op. 11, Tschaikow- 
sky, string quintet; violin solo (Fantaisie Appassionata), Vieux- 
temps, Sig. Quintano; Polacca (Mignon), Thomas, Mme. Alma Powell ; 
(a) Traeumerei, Schumann ; (b) menuet, Boccherini, string quintet : 
clarinet solo (ballade and polonaise), Ryan, Mr. Thomas Ryan; solo 
for violoncello (Spanish Dance), Popper, Mr. Louis Blumenberg ; 








THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE corganizea 1896-7) 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c ). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
2246 Wabash Avenue, September 26, 18096. { 


WO remarkable programs which will arrest the 

attention of the really thoughtful musical people are 

to be given during the coming season. These programs 

are to illustrate the lecture on French and Italian music 

given by Mrs. Regina Watson, the classmate of Joseffy, 
studying with Tausig. 

These lecture recitals are of deep significance to musical 
students (not the superficial would-be musician), showing 
as they do the progress of music during the centuries. 

sy a fortunate chance Iam able to give the programs 


in full. 


ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


SACRED MUSIC, 
Ave Maria...... 
Stabat Mater 


Coe sceescovessvocs Jacob Arcadelt (1500-1570) 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1524-1594) 
veueul Allessandro Stradella (1645-1678) 
Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) 
Emanuel d’Astorga (1681-1746) 
ebesence Benedetto Marcello (1686-1738 
...Giovanni Battista Pergolese (1707-1739) 


Celebrated church aria 
Largo from Sonata da Chiesa 


Sancta Mater 





Aria from Psalm 16 


Stabat Mater.... 


1F THE HARPSICHORD AND HAMMERCLAVIER. 
.Girolamo Frescobaldi (1591-1640) 
..Abbate Rossi (1620-1660) 
seeeer Bernardo Pasquini (1637-1710) 
...-Allessandro Scarlatti (1649-1725 
pesnese Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757 
....Domenico Zipoli (1687-1716) 
.... Balthasar Galuppi (1706-1785 
Padre Gian Battista Martini (1706-1784) 
...Giovanni Battista Grazioli (1755-1820) 

Frencu ScHoo.. 


- 
f 


COFTFeNnte ..ccce 
Andantino 
a 
PURR casccce - 
Menuetto, Siciliano 
Sarabande, Giga 
Adagio ee 
Gavot, Sicilian 
rempo di Minuetto 


TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
Chanson du Chatelain de Concy (1157) 
Deux rondels de Robin et Marion—Adam de la Hale 
Chanson de Guillaume de Machault (1295). 
1495), 
Chanson de Giles Durant (1550 


1240) 
Chanson de Clément Marot 


SIX COMPOSITIONS BY CROWNED HEADS 
Roi de Navarre (1201). 
d’Orleans (1391) 


Chanson de Francois I. (144% 


Chanson de Thibaut, 

Chanson de Charles Du 

Chanson de Marie Stuart (1545) 

de Henri IV. (1553), Amaryllis 

uis XIII. (1620), Charmante Gabriel 
PERIOD OF THE 

Air de Mercure du Ballet de la Reine 

Canaries du Ballet des Muses 


Chansor 





Chanson de Ls 
BALLET 


Balthasar Beaujoyeau (1540) 


Canciitin des Chali Slee Mate Jean Baptiste Lully (1633-1687) 

Rigaudon du Ballet Circe.............se000 Henri Desmarets (1662-1741), 
Bourrée du Ballet, Les Amours de Ragonde.... 

Jean Joseph Mouret (1682-1738) 

Passacaille du Ballet Ulysse ....... Jean Ferry Rebel (1700-1750) 

PERIOD OF THE 

, Sarabande 


Jacques Champion de Chambouniéres (1630-1675) 


CLAVECINISTS 


Carillion de Cythére vee) 
..Frangois Couperin (1668-1733) 


Les petits moulins a vent 
La Bandoline ......... 
L’Hirondelle.......... 


Les tendres plaintes. 


seve Claude Daquin (1675-1722) 


Le Tambourin ... Jean Philippe Rameau (1683-1764) 
Les Cyclopee, ..06.. cove 

From a perusal it can be seen that these programs are 
absolutely What an immensity of research has 
been involved, the result of her arduous work throwing 


The origin and 


unique, 


much needed light upon medizval music. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


comprising a range from the eleventh to the eighteenth 
century. Many of the sources from which these programs 
are drawn are not accessible to the average student, pos- 
sibly 200 authorities altogether being quoted. Mrs. Wat- 
son has done a work of extraordinary interest, and no one 
can realize the amount of labor involved who has not given 
the subject the closest attention and study. 

There are concerts galore, musical enterprises without 
number, but for studentship, musical knowledge and beau- 
tiful piano playing there can be nothing more interesting 
than the lecture recitals given by Mrs. Regina Watson. 
They are especially adapted to musical clubs, colleges and 
literary societies where information is sought as well as en- 


tertainment. 
hh OB , 


When Mr. John R. Ortengren, the well-known baritone, 
sang at the grand festival given by the Northwestern Scan- 
dinavian Singers’ Association at Omaha, Neb., the Omaha 
Sunday World-Herald said : 

‘‘A singer of almost international reputation was Mr. 
John R. Ortengren, instructor of vocalism at the Chicago 
Musical College, director of the American Union of Swe- 
dish Singers at the World's Fair, and for a time astar in the 
Royal Opera House in Stockholm, Sweden. His full, rich 
baritone voice called forth a storm of applause, and he 
was encored at every appearance.” 

Bruno Steindel, our celebrated 'cellist, will give a recital, 
assisted by Mrs. Steindel, probably in November, at the 
Steinway Hall, when he plays a program of entirely new 
compositions. Mr. Steindel will also play with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra Dvordk’s new concerto, thus making it 
heard for the first time in America. 

Miss Anna Ruth Bradley, the young soprano, who has 
splendid credentials from Madame de la Grange, called 
at Tue Musica Courier office this week. Chicago is now 
field her work. One of the 
of the 


her home, and the concert 
churches should secure her services ; 
sopranos I have heard lately might be displaced to the ad- 
vantage of the music. 

Earl Drake has accepted the directorship of the violin 
department of the North Chicago College of Music, in ad- 
dition to his large class of private pupils. He has also or- 
ganized a new quartet, which promises to be good. Mr. 
Drake plays first violin, of Clarence Clark is 
second violin; Arthur Fisher, viola; Carl Sauter, ‘cello. 
The Boetti school of singing opened most auspiciously 
September 14 in Steinway Hall. Mme. Boetti was for five 
years connected with the Chicago Conservatory, coming to 
this country after enjoying a brilliant career in Europe 
with her husband, Signor Boetti, who was several years 
tenor in the Max Strakosch and Max Maretzek opera com- 
panies, singing with such renowned artists as Louise Kel- 
logg and Mme. de la Grange. Mme. Boetti is a 
cousin of the greatest of English contraltos, Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby, and was well known in England years ago as Dove 
Dolby. In what esteem they are held in Italy is shown 
from a letter lately received from Alessandro Fano, the 


one or two 


course ; 


Dove 


celebrated impresario, who has supplied so many of the 
great artists to the Abbey & Grau Company, the late Sir 


Augustus Harris, Mapleson and other managers. He 
says: ‘‘I have just received the good news that you have 


decided to open a school of singing before long in the | 
country in which you now reside, and in this you have my | 
Those pupils who have from nature re- 


sincere approval. 
ceived the necessary gifts will find in you the wisest and 
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| tion to the fact that Bernhard Listemann, the superb violin- 
Why do 
we not hear him? —the question of “not drawing " cannot 


ist, is and has been living in Chicago some years. 
be urged. He has legions of friends and admirers, and the 
musical public would welcome the opportunity, were it 
afforded, of hearing Mr. Listemann. He is often called the 
grand old master, and he should not be allowed to drop out 
of active work in the concert field. Violinists may come 
and violinists may go, but it will be difficult to find another 
Bernhard Listemann. 
several that Mme. Carrefio 
This appears to be 


It has been times stated 
would play the Liszt E flat concerto. 


incorrect. Teresa Carrefio plays the E flat concerto (Em 


| peror) of Beethoven and Liszt's Fantaisie Hongroise at her 


first appearance with the Philharmonic Society in New 
York years’ absence. From until 
December 26 she tours in Europe. October 15 she will 
play at Frankfort with the Museum Gesellschaft, from 
thence going through Russia, ending at Breslau, Decem- 
ber 19. She sails for America December 26. What agreet- 
ing willbe hers! 


Here in a country almost her own, where 
her name and fame are absolute household words, surely 


after a seven now 


her American tour will be one continual triumph. 

Louis Francis Brown is just now doing splendid busi- 
ness for his artists, and is as successful as the heart of a 
manager could possibly desire. His trip abroad has been 
productive of splendid results both to the home and foreign 
artist. He has two large studios in Steinway Hall so 
charmingly fitted up, so admirably arranged, and such 
kindly treatment, courtesy and warm welcome shown that 
it is a positive relief to need his assistance, and in the ob- 
taining to experience the pleasant surroundings of his 
daily abiding place 

Mme. Moriani, of Brussels, is having immense success 
in Chicago. Voice doctor would be a good name to apply 
to her, for I was simply astonished at her marvelous skill in 
treating a bad tone production. Critics and musicians 
have all been most enthusiastic about her work, and which 
has excited much comment even with social people. She 
seems specially gifted as to the anatomy of the human 
voice, and has an especial adaptability for the understand- 
ing of all voices. 

Mme. Moriani gives a conversazione on Monday night, 
and from her lecture there 1 will be able to speak more 
fully next week. But a word tothe student seeking advice. 
Mme. Moriani makes it distinctly understood that a con- 
sultation or a few desultory lessons with her are not suffi- 
that student be called her 

There is no official representative of Mme. 


cient to enable or teacher to 
representative. 
Moriani’s method without her signed certificate. 


FLORENCE FRENCH 








Orton Bradely Returned.—Mr. Orton Bradley has re- 
turned from his holiday in England and resumed work at 
his studio, 220 West Fifty-ninth street 

Mrs. Cara Kilian Weill.—Mrs. Cara Kilian Weill, a 
pupil of Enrico Duzensi, has accepted a position as first 
soprano in the Church of the Transfiguration, Brooklyn. 

Perry Avenll Home.—Mr. Perry Averill, the favorite 
baritone, has returned from his trip abroad and has begun 
his season's work at his studio, 220 West Fifty-ninth street. 

George Ellsworth Holmes.—Mr. 
Holmes, now residing in London, is engaged for the bari- 
Arion 


George Ellsworth 


tone solos with the Apollo Club, Chicago, and the 








best of teachers, and therefore in your school naught will 
When they are really 


be found but the best of elements. 
capable and have ready a certain number of (Italian) 
operas I shall be delighted to interest myself in them, and 
them in their 


do everything in my power to forward 
career. Keep me informed of the progress of your school. 
A. Fano.” 

This from such an eminent authority is confirmatory 
evidence that it is not necessary to go abroad when we 
have such teachers in America. 

I have often spoken of the non-appearance of our good 
It is time some one drew atten- 





development of musical art are clearly shown, the lectures 


artists at the big concerts. 


Club, of Milwaukee, about the middle of April next. 
Camille Seygard.—Camille Seygard, the Belgian prima 
donna, has been engaged as soloist for the first Symphony 
concert, November 7. It 
‘Tschaikowsky, and the program will consist only of com- 


will be a memorial concert to 


positions of the great Russian master. 

Sinsheimer Back.—Bernard Sinsheimer, the prominent 
violinist and teacher, has returned from his trip to Europe 
While abroad Mr. 


Sinsheimer spent some time with Ysaye, which was one of 


and will resume teaching October 1. 


the most delightful episodes of his holiday. 





ary 20to March 1. 





Mme Medora Henson. 


Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 
In America January, February and March, ‘97. 
Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 

In America after April 5, '97. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Recital and Concert—Season 1896-7. 


Miss HALL and Mr. LEO STERN, the celebrated English 
‘cellist, may be secured for Double Recitals, from Janu 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, 


Apollo Concert —‘*Mr. 
quality, fine in quality of tone, with good carrying power and used with excellent taste. 


Mme. Vandeveer G 


Soprano. 
Of London. 


Contralto. 


Mezzo Contralto. 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violon 
In America January 20 to F 


Tenor for Oratorio. 
Season of 1896-7. 
GEORGE HAMLIN is a singer that Chicago may well be proud of 





Chic 


AND A NUMBER OF OTHER ARTISTS OF HIGH CLASS. 


Address LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Contralto. 


In America after November 15. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Baritone. 


In America after February 20, ‘97. 
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HERE is a rumor that Mme. Januschowsky is be 
engaged by Walter Damrosch to take the place 
of the late Frau Klafsky in his opera company. 








THE ORCHESTRA OR THE CONDUCTOR? 


HE Boston 7Zraveller, while felicitating THE Mu_ 
SICAL COURIER because of its discovery that 
Emil Paur has improved as a conductor, remarks that 
our theory is ‘‘a pretty one.” The orchestra has 
made Mr. Paur, and who will dare to say that he has 
not improved with his orchestra—admitting for the 
sake of the argument that this organization plays bet- 
ter than it did five years ago? If Mr. Paur has not im- 


that is what the 7Zvrave/ler infers, then he is not the 
man we took him for; indeed he does not seem to 
count much in the estimation of the writer in the 
Traveller. 

That the Boston Sympony Orchestra plays better 
than it did when under the fiery, magnetic beat of 
Nikisch we deny, but that Mr. Paur has benefited by 
his continued association with this superb body of 
artists is indubitable to us, if not to the 7ravedler. 

It is because Mr. Paur has accommodated himself 
to his musical surroundings that he isachanged man. 
Why this is paradoxical we fail to discover. Did Mr. 
Paur ever have such a supreme musical instrument 
to play on before he came to Boston? And yet some 
have wondered at Mr. Seidl’s profound discourage- 
ment because he hastoconduct the musical affairs of 
the mouldering Philharmonic Cemetery of this city. 








PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
HE first public rehearsal and concert of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra occur November 
6 and 7. Mr. Frederic Archer, who was a visitor at 
the offices of THE MusicAL COURIER last week, out- 
lined for us a fewof his schemes regarding this per- 
manent orchestra, of which he is the conductor. He 
has engaged 54 men and may possibly engage more. 
His material is the best available, and in the person- 
nel of the band is more than one well-known name. 
Indeed, we wonder how any reputable orchestral 
player jealous of the privileges of his art can abide 
contentedly in New York, where all isso inimical to 
the development and practice of music. Mr. Archer 
willinsist on daily rehearsals and, like Mr. Paur, will 
not bring to the public ear any work not sufficiently 
rehearsed. No Philharmonic tactics, for a Lazy 
Musicians’ Orchestra could have no abiding place in 
Pittsburgh. And as he engages his men by the 
week or month or season Mr. Archer can, like Lund, 
of Buffalo; Van der Stucken, of Cincinnati, and 
Thomas, of Chicago, indulge in the luxury of as 
many rehearsals as he deems needful. 

This Mr. Seidl cannot do with his Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and that he cannot is the crying shame of 
this so-called musical centre. 

Mr. Archer proposes to begin with weekly concerts, 
then Thursday afternoon and Friday evening con- 
certs. Sieveking is to be his first solo performer. 
Carrefio, Aus der Ohe and other well-known artists 
have been engaged. Altogether the prospects of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra are very encourag- 
ing, and the pity of it all is this thriving city in Penn- 
sylvania possesses a genuine permanent orchestra, 
while New York will have to put up with the rough 
work of local bands or depend on the visits of Thomas 
and Paur. 








A MUSICAL JOKE. 

R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, the owner and 

manager of the several theatres and concert 
halls known as Olympia on upper Broadway, is an 
awful example of a man who takes his own jokes se- 
riously. Egged on several seasons ago by some 
practical jokers he composed—heaven save the 
mark !—an opera in forty-eight hours. The noto- 
riety gained—and the New York press is always 
eager to further such nonsense as this—Mr. Hammer- 
stein produced his opera, the words and music of 
which were his. They were bad enough, surely. 
Since then he has written a grand ballet, and last 
week produced a second comic opera, which was 
dull, stupid, without originality, and yet the New 
York critical press, with a few exceptions, praised 
this stuff—possibly because of the advertising col- 
umns. 

It is about time to cry halt to Hammerstein, who is 
doubtless a tireless worker and a bold schemer in 
theatrical life ; but as a composer he is simply un- 
worthy of criticism, and we take it as a sign of per- 
verted taste that the Raconteur gives space to dis- 
cussing the feeble rudimentary music of Santa Maria, 
even if that discussion is conducted in a spirit of 
irony. 

Outside of New York such an absurd condition of 
affairs could not obtain. That a man who is nota 
trained musician, who cannot score, whose notions of 
counterpoint are of the most childish sort, yet writes 
a libretto, composes the music, invents the costumes 
and paints the scenery—for all we know—and gives 
the indescribable compound a pompous production, 
and gets praised as a versatile man—where in the 
world could such things happen but in this city of 
humbug and ‘‘fake” ? 

Hammerstein is no longer a joke—he is a bore. 





proved as a conductor, during his stay in Boston, and 





THE EMOTIONAL STRAIN. 

HE sudden and unhappy death of Katharina 
Lohse-Klafsky, one of the greatest dramatic 
singers of her age, recalls to us vividly a question of 
old-time consideration, namely, In how far may the 
health and length of life of truly emotional and 
dramatic singers be affected by the singing of in- 

tensely emotional and dramatic réles ? 

There can be no doubt that a genuinely high-strung 
and dramatic temperament which merges itself, 
heart and soul, into a tensely pitched dramatic réle 
must suffer in reality a very large portion of the ex- 
haustion which would ensue from the same situations 
in real life. The physical strain is almost identical, 
and with an artist such as Klafsky, of powerful im- 
agination and sympathies, whose tears, passion and 
despair moved her audience as real live suffering 
can only have the power to do, the passing strain on 
mind, nerves and feeling must shortly accumulate 
into a disastrous enemy, to rebound from future ill- 
ness and a certain barrier to ripe age. 

Take the Melbas and the Pattis, who in the first 
place never sing emotional réles of any convincing 
dramatic purport, but who, if they did, would walk 
through them with the mechanical simulation of that 
which never entered their souls, that which they 
never felt or could feel ; their stage career has noth- 
ing in it to grind their nerves, divert their circulation 
or do anything else which may result in disease and 
shorten life. Therefore will we find them (D. V.) 
warbling in old age, and finally retiring with unim- 
paired physique, where the singers and players who 
have stirred our blood by making their réle live be- 
fore us with the fire and pathos of their own vivid 
temperament have slipped away from professional 
life, broken down long before their day, or perhaps 
have gone to their first and last quiet rest beneath 
the grass. 

We do not know accurately the original cause of 
Klafsky’s death, but what we do know is that like a 
few others she was an artist who threw herself 
heart, mind and soul into réles of which the tension 
is found to bring physical evils in their train. Artists 
of such temperament should relax the pressure at 
times, and if they cannot descend to roles of trivial 
or meretricious purpose which do not appeal to then 
they should otherwise take rest. But unfortunately 
with their zeal and unyielding artistic ambition such 
natures ordinarily refuse to take rest. Within them 
is a powerful magnetic capacity which demands full 
and sincerely dramatic scope for its exercise. They 
cannot enter into falsities and fritter away their fine 
strung mental and spiritual apparatus on insincere 
ideals. They respond only to the note that rings 
true, and still further to the note that sounds the 
very depths and heights of their emotional power ; 
not only this, but the perpetual use, the wear and 
tear, of these emotions will become at length a ne- 
cessity. They are not satisfied except when living 
at high pressure, the pressure which devours nerve 
tissue and registers securely a short lease on the 
ardent artists’ strength, if not their life. 

Eleanora Duse, gray haired, a tissue of nerves, old, 
saddened, worn, at thirty-five is an example. She 
has given of herself to her réles of grief, anguish and 
excitement, and, never a woman of strong physique, 
the sword in her case is rapidly wearing out the scab- 
bard. Does anyone assume that Eleanora Duse ten 
years hence may have left the vitality to sway an 
audience by her tenderness, her love, her tears and 
despair as she lives to do to-day? Not likely. Duse 
has hardly played her parts. She has been them, 
and time—not a long time—will enter its verdict 
upon this lavish outlay of feeling with the life blood 
in its flow. A woman like this will cease to have 
the strength to act where the placid fraternity of 
mimics will live and work and revel in physical well 
being, that good material joy which no stage presen- 
tation has ever seriously dampened for an hour. 

The mold of an artist’s physique has little to do 
with the undermining process of the emotional strain 
upon the stage. The slender will be affected in one 
way, those of larger build another, but it seems 
rational to suppose that the effect of constant intense 
dramatic excitement on those of short and thick 
proportions would be extremely dangerous. The 
simulated excitement into which no real emotion en- 
ters is just so much physical exercise—sometimes 
beneficial—no more. But where heart and intense 
mental concentration, absolute identification with 
the character enter in, there stands a danger signal, 
for the exhaustion is one which saps nerve force and 
vitality and robs the artist ruthlessly of resistance to 
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malady wherever it may appear, and cuts down most 
surely the number of their days. 

There is a constant cry from the masses on the 
score of the taxation made by Richard Wagner on 
physical as well as vocal strength. There can be no 
possible doubt that Wagner is the most exacting of 
operatic composers, simply because he is the most 
intensely and truthfully dramatic. Artists who ap- 
proach Wagner in a worthy spirit, with just appreci- 
ation of his ideals and with capacity to reproduce 
them, must obviously assume the burden of an enor- 
mous emotional strain. It is not the matter of sing- 
ing his music—the pros and cons of his vocal side 
have been talked threadbare, aid finally Wagner is 
admitted to be as singable as any other writer of his 
It is the dramatic side of the 
Great 


own or any other age. 
composer which imposes the colossal strain. 
cocneptions need great artists; great artist sneed great 
strength, they also need to economize that strength 
if they are to last. Wagner demands more than the 
others, because he is greater, but his devotees of 
temperament abandon 
shrine ; they forget that they must husband the re- 
sources upon which the music drama calls so freely, 
and in their full sympathy with great emotional con- 
cepts they overstrain their forces, and hence give way. 

They cannot resist the fascination of this music 
drama, they take no respite, they play with no rest- 
ful musical toys between; and since overtaxed nature 
must have her day of settlement there are many his- 
tories of short careers, broken health and bitter pub- 
lic disappointment. 

Like many great things of wondrous merit the 
Wagner repertory must be taken sparingly, the diet 
is too strong for even a quiescent public to partake 
of constantly and remain unwrung. How, then, is it 
for the artists who convince it ? 

The more convincing they prove the shorter they 
remain. They leave behind a record like Katharina 
Lohse-Klafsky, supetbly brilliant, but sadly brief, 
and they leave also a regretful public taught to love 
and admire them and to widen its musical horizon 
through their noble interpretations, which have few 
copies within a generation. 

Guard carefully your gifts, artists of great tem- 
perament, save your emotions, so that they may punc- 
tuate with rare effect, instead of serving to devastate 
your valuable career. 








CARNEGIE HALL. 


within a decade ago, New York, the 


P to 
U metropolis of America—the lusty infant giant in | 


music thronged by the sons of music from every 
artistic corner of the world 
vast and dignified auditorium designed for the pur- 
pose of music, and music alone. 

Then Andrew Carnegie came forward and built 
Carnegie Hall. 
of one of the most beautiful, commodious and 
artistic of temples dedicated to music in the world. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra made here its 
dwelling place ; the noble building, with its superb 
central auditorium for orchestral concerts, was thrown 
open with éclat, and at last New York stood on a 
musical par with foremost European capitals. At 


New York became the proud owner | 


themselves wholly on his | 





seemed to fall back on itself with a thud which 
seemed to say ‘‘No use.” When you bought a ticket 
at the box office the money always seemed to fall 
into the drawer with a thin chink instead of the fat, 
full, merry chink which spells brisk business and 
plenty underneath. The entire institution seemed 
to lapse abruptly into a moribund state from which 
nothing ever proved able to consistently rouse it. 
Even the Paderewski fad, with its brilliant gleam, 
was a gleam through a sort of damp darkness, and 
such passing flashes of light just served to show 
more plainly how heavily and hopelessly that spirit- 
less density lay. 

The house was comfortable, but it was never for a 
second gay. If one laughed during the intermissions 
it seemed as though a rebuking echo wandered sadly 
back through the atmospheric pall. Never for a con- 
secutive half hour was this place a happy place, with 
the feeling in the air that it might yet tighten up its 
armor and take a stride forward. 

Carnegie Hall has not been a success. This fact 
has to be admitted despite the fifty elements which 
ought to have sealed its passport to prosperity. A 
noble building, consecrated solely to music, artistic 
detail, comfort, suitability and strenuous musical 
need have failed to place this beautiful temple of 
art on the plane of dignified independence, where it 
is shameful it should not have solidly stood for years. 
A ghost stole in and took possession almost from the 
start. His chilly breath froze audiences and bred 
the atmosphere of depression which was the death- 
blow to all progress in the place. 

The ghost—the sure key to the whole situation 
has been poor management. Under uncertain and 
faulty management Carnegie Hall, the temple where 


| music should have steadily held prosperous and dig- 


was destitute of any one | 


| 


last concert enterprise on a large and worthy scale | 


had a permanent opportunity for outlet, while an im- 
petus was offered to small existing institutions to 
enlarge their forces and multiply their clientéle un- 
til the whole cause of music would sturdily progress 
and yield rich concert harvests, of which the princi- 
pal should be gathered at Carnegie Hall. 

Some harvests have been gathered there, true 
enough, but nothing in proportion to what was first 
expected—what had a right to be expected. Some 
great orchestral concerts have there taken place, 
some great soloists have performed and some great 


paying audiences have there convened ; but these | 
have been incidents in the history of the place, not | 


the steady sequence of history itself. From the very 
outset a tacit ban seemed working against the cheer 
and prosperity of this ideal home of music. The at- 


mosphere after one or two concerts became charged | 


with an irresistible gloom; the interior of the big 
concert hall grew padded with depression ; there was 


an everlasting chill, lifelessness, about everything | 


within the place, which seemed to bid a hopeless 
adieu to progress or prosperity. When cheerful, 
promising announcements were made and good pro- 


| 


grams issued it made no difference—the players | 


worked in a halo of gloom and the singers stood up 
in a mist of depression ; the hard worked clap of the 
audience went out into tomb-like space, and then 


| 





| attend. 


nified sway, and whose admirable auditorium should 
have stimulated many successful musical projects, 
has been vitiated by all sorts of promiscuous lessees, 
until its original high art purpose begins to be half 
forgotten. 
without defilement. Clever, judicious management 
might have kept it what it was built for and deserves 
to be—the metropolitan centre for high-class con- 
certs—and this with a credit instead of a debit mark 
on its account. As it is, how do things stand ? 

Here is a music building whose situation is abso- 
lutely perfect in convenience for the class of people 
who will pay to hear good music. Good music is 
provided, but only stragglers from the possible mass 
The laxity and supineness of management 
have been such that Carnegie Hall has been, in slang 
stage parlance, converted into a sort of musical 
‘** Jonah,” and been perverted from its original noble 
and needed purpose into a rendezvous for meetings 
and speechmakings which cause the sensitive soul of 
the musician to quake. 

Carnegie Hall has been the thronged headquarters 
of the Salvation Army meetings for some time; nor 
do the boards where a dozen bass fiddles are wont to 
stand secure in their foundation of a symphonic 
score seem at all to resent the pacings of a political 
demagogue or the foreign pressure of an agnostic 
orator’s heel. 
any way to discredit the purposes of the Salvation 
Army, or to offend either agnostic or demagogue, 
whose opinions have nothing to do with the case. 
What has to do with the case is that the large audi- 
torium of Carnegie Hall was built for music and mu- 


| sic alone, and that music by skillful, progressive 


management might have been made to prosper 
there. But now, as it is, music appears but a single 


factor of many, and the main tenants of the concert 


stage seem to be the above mentioned and others 
who are so strangely out of harmony with the original 
design of this dignified temple of music, 


It has ceased to be a temple of music | 
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incitement to musicians of first rank to give concerts 
of first order, which, if properly managed, should 
draw a wealthy clientéle and become the prosperous 
fashion. 

Carnegie Hall has much to rely on in social pres- 
tige. Salvation Army meetings et al., surmounting 
the early gloom of unprosperous management, have 
dealt a deathblow to the fashionable vogue of the 
place—a very valuable and delicate thing to handle 
It can be regained again if the right individual be 
given the reins, one who can feel the pulse of society 
and arrange a judicious combination of good, ex- 
clusively musical performances, a choice subscrip- 
tion list, leaving abundant room for the musical 
populace with means, and 
fidence in the success of his own tactics will inject 
new life blood into the place, and kill at once and for- 
ever its melancholy decadent atmosphere. 

Carnegie Hall has hada sad and sore lesson, It 
can yet rebuild its formula, and make itself under a 
good manager not only the home of the best concert 
music of New York, but also the rendezvous of mu- 
sical fashion, which after all, with its decorous breed- 
ing and loosened purse strings, is a factor of power- 
ful aid not to be lightly considered. 


moderate whose con- 








ON THE OPERA. 

ORDICA wanted $1,000 a night for forty nights. 
N She wanted what the other female song birds 
born in Europe get, but was willing to sign for forty 
instead of fifty or sixty nights. Nordica drew as 
large houses last season when she sang with Jean de 
Reszké as Melba and Calvé drew when they hap- 
pened to sing with him. In some cases the receipts 
were higher, because, unlike Melba, Nordica is an 
ambitious artist who aims to extend and enlarge her 
repertory, and the new works drew new audiences. 
Her voice being a made voice, a manufactured voice, 
is not as readily injured by not naturally 
adapted to it as is Melba’s beautiful organ, which is 
sure to be damaged when this remarkably gifted 
singer essays such dramatic réles as #/sa and #iisa- 
beth. Probably Nordica can afford to be more am- 
bitious than Melba is, but the fact remains that Melba 
is not a student, and it is probably best for her not 
to be one, but to continue her Zucias, Gildas, Mar- 
guerites and Michaelas, although we learn that this 
season that novelty of Rossini’s, the Barber of Se- 
She must have 


réles 


villa, is to be given for Melba’s sake. 
studied the réle a dozen years ago with Marchesi. 
We might as well have the Barber eight or ten times, 
It is inspiring, particularly for young ladies studying 
high soprano. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra management has 
already engaged a number of our welcome foreign 
operatic stars for concert purposes. These artists do 
not get sufficient pay at the opera, it seems, when 
their salaries here are twice as high as their London 
salaries, and to make up for it Mr. Ellis in compas- 
sion for them hires them for hisconcerts. As for our 


American singers they can get several cheap engage- 


By these allusions we do not intend in | 


|} commerce would mean the end of art. 


Hearing the primitive song cries of the Salvation | 


Army and the various other foreign noises, we are 
called on to reflect with Hami/et: ‘‘To what base 
uses,” &c. 

It is not yet too late to mend. Itrarely is. Begin 
by excluding the false, the foreign element and put 
in a zealous, energetic manager who understands the 
difference between a house of prayer and one of 
traffic, a temple of music and one of three plank 
public shrieker. There is not in New York any sit- 


uation to rival in prosperous environment and gen- | 


eral convenience that of Carnegie Hall. Its comfort 


is unsurpassed ; it deserves to and should become | 


the main centre of musical energy and supporting 
audiences in New York. 


elegance, its surroundings and host of other advan- 
tages should reasonably make of Carnegie Hall an 


The building, its refined | 


ments after the choice dates have been filled. We 
do not exactly know what interests Mr. Ellis has in 
these engagements, but we learn that he has the ex- 
clusive management of Melba, and that while there 
is money in farming her out he proposes to make 
his percentage. 

That is good business judgment, and all persons 
engaged in the handling of business institutions must 
approve of good commercial judgment. It keeps the 
ball a-rolling. All industries, all enterprise, all com- 
merce, all wages, all profits would cease if the world 
were not inhabited by good men of affairs like Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. de Reszké, and such 
Calvé, Melba, Nordica and others ; 


business women as 
and the end of 
These are 
the people whose intelligence, mental vigor and 
equipoise, commercial instinct and financial sagacity 
give to mankind the necessary circulating media. 
We believe this is the highest tribute that can be 
paid to them; for of what good would Melba’s voice 
or de Reszké's method be if they could not charge 
$1,000 a night for singing in America and $500 a 
night for singing in England and $250 a night for 
singing in Paris? They might as well have no 
voices atall. They are great singers because they de- 
serve to be, and they are still greater artists because 
they have understood how to exact a great price 
Whether they bankrupt 
‘**How 


for their artistic services. 
the management or not is not the question. 
much more can I get a night in America than in Lone 
don?” That is the question. 

Neither is it their business nor of any direct inter- 
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l 
est to them if no American singers are ever heard. | 
Why should temporary sojourners here be troubled | 
about the artistic future or the future of art here? | 
That is not business ; that is foolish and impracticable 
idealism, good enough to be indulged in in the col- 
umns of newspapers and magazines and discussed 
among poor native musicians who see in the future an 
opportunity for the exercise of their ideals—provided, | 
of course, the American manager gives their great- 
grandchildren a chance. But why should de Reszké | 
or Melba or Calvé or Plangon or any of these shrewd | 
people disturb their dreams by any efforts to do good | 
to America except in the daily newspaper interviews 
where they tell us how much they love us. 

And why should they not love us sincerely ? Why | 
question their infatuation? Melba gets $1,000 a night 
here. Sixty nights—$60,000. She gets $500 a night | 
in London. Twenty nights there—$10,000. She loves 
us sincerely six times better than she loves the Eng- 
lish. Calvé! Dear Calvé. She gets $1,000 a night 
here. Sixty nights—$60,000. She gets 1,000 francs | 
a night at the Opéra Comique, Paris. Ten nights | 
there a season—10,000 francs — $2,000. She loves us 
at least thirty times better than she loves the Paris- | 
ians—at least she says so in the daily papers, and 
hence it must be true. 

Personally all these foreign artists deserve praise 
for their transcendent business abilities. What we 
object to is the attempt, the jesuitical attempt, to 
make it appear as art when it is business, except in 
so far as business is in itself an art and one of the 
most consummate of all arts. If it were all put in its | 
proper light there would be very little reason left for 
criticism, and there surely is no crime in a frank 
admission that business is the first and primary 
motive. 

Who expects de Reszké to sing here or anywhere 
for nothing ? Who expects Melba to sing for nothing? 
Who expects Mr. Wm. Steinway to distribute his 
pianos for nothing ? The apologists of the artists are 
their greatest enemies, for they desire the impression 
to be barnacled upon the public mind that the foreign 
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Y old friend Carl V. Lachmund writes me that 
he has formulated the scheme of a women’s 
string orchestra, which is to be called the Women’s 
String Orchestra Society of New York. The idea is to 
study and play the many beautiful works written for 
string orchestra, for there are no string orchestras 
existing as such. The founders are ex-Secretary 
Whitney, Rudolph Schirmer, Mrs. Villard, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Dillon Oliver, Mrs. F. 
S. Witherbee, Mrs. J. D. Archbold, Miss E. L. Breese 
and Rev. Dr. Mottet. 

The latter has kindly offered for the use of the society 
the Gothic Hall of the library annex of the Church 
of the Holy Communion. There the society re- 
hearses. Mrs. Nicholas Fish, who has long identi- 
fied herself with music, is the president. 


* 
+ oo 


Mr. Lachmund, who is the musical conductor, fur- 
ther informs me that the orchestra is to consist of 
thirty-three members. The first ‘cello is coming 
from Leipsic. She is a distinguished Klengel pupil 
and is said ‘‘to hold her own with any man.” A 
contra bass player will not be amiss, and if any 
powerful backed, strong armed young lady is desirous 


of exhibiting her skill let her present herself to Mr. 


Lachmund with her instrument. 
Among the first violins I noticed the names of 


Jeanne Franko, Martina Johnstone, Ida Branth, Lil- 


singers are the great artists and come here for art's lian V. Parslow, Laura B. Phelps, Charlotte Deming 
sake, when it is purely a matter of business, nothin 2 : a natin aig ‘ ee ee 
Apia on™ | Clara Beach, Nellie Udelle, Emma Cohn, Emilie 


but business, pure commerce, mercantile negotiation 
and conclusion and nothing else. No pilgrims come 
here to worship at an artistic shrine ; nothing of the 
sort ; all the interviews in the daily papers tending 


Wagner, Sara Sheinart, Irene Wickizer, Selma Gold- 
mann, Helen Cann, Minnie Hahn, Charlotte Samuel 
and Marie Murschall. 

The violas are Lucie Neidhardt, Corinne Flint, 


toward such a view of the situation are simply : : : ont See ae 
" Ply TOt, | Ethel Ellis, Hattie Tidd and Christine Munoz. The 





and rot of the most putrefied kind : 


And as we are criticising we are supposed to have 
a remedy at hand; and so we have. There is only 
one place in New York where the present combina- 
tion of foreign operatic stars could sing, and that is | 


cellists are Clara Brenner, Helen Collins, Agnes 


Dressler and Carrie Neidhardt. The harp could not 
be in better hands, those of Inez Carusi. 


x 
* * 


Altogether I think Mr. Lachmund's idea an excel- 


burg Amy Robsart in Kenilworth, the work of a dis- 
tinguished New York composer, Bruno Oscar Klein. 


* 
* * 


Klafsky’s husband accompanied her here last 
spring, when she sang with the Damrosch Opera 
Company. He was her third matrimonial venture, 
and is an excellent conductor. 

I remember very well how sensitive the dead 
woman was to criticism concerning her size. Like 
most ladies who sing Wagner she was stout, even 
massive, but was not sufficiently tall to look heroic, as 
do Lehmann and Sucher, despite their weight. I first 
suggested the bicycle, and she actually rode the 
wheel in Germany. Ina letter to a lady friend here 
she complained of the irksome treatment to reduce 
flesh by mud baths. She went to Marienbad, and 
she worked as zealously at regaining her figure as in 
learning a new part. 

She was in middle life, and perhaps the training 
proved too much for her. 

7 . * 

What Mr. Damrosh will do I really can't say. He 
has, of course, Lilli Lehmann, but who will take 
Klafsky’s place with Mr. Grau at the Metropolitan 
Opera House? Ternina won't come back—indeed 
she was too glacial in temperament, despite her excel- 
lent vocal gifts. There is Rosa Sucher, who was a 
success at Bayreuth this season, and who told me 
she was very anxious to revisit America, so as to 
create a more favorable impression, as she was sick 
most of the time while here. 

Then there is Nordica. After all, we have Nor- 
dica. Some one must be secured to sing /se/de and 
Briinnhilde with Abbey & Grau. And doubtless it 
will be Nordica, for who else is there ? 

I assure you Wagner singers are getting rare 

7 1 . 

Lohse will miss his wife in more ways than one. 
It was through her that he got a hearing as a con- 
ductor in the United States, and he was to have been 
Mr. Damrosch’s assistant conductor this season. 


* 
’ 


I hear that Moran-Olden has been cabled. This 
lady weighs half a ton, and sang here a season at 
the Metropolitan under Seidl. She once performed 
a magnificent disrobement in Siegfried, her dra- 
peries being not only diaphanous but almost of the 
consistency of mosquito netting. Her voice five 





the Metropolitan Opera House. A reduction of their | 
extravagant and exorbitant overcharges as com- 
pared with the prices they receive in Europe could 
easily be effected simply by refusing to engage them 
at their prices. A few of them could get engage- 
ments of a desultory kind here, but the combination 
would be destroyed, and the combination once de- 
stroyed would end the high salaries. Where could Mr. 


de Reszké and his brother get an engagement of sixty | 


nights each guaranteed at $2,000, for the two— 
$120,000? They are great opera singers; that is all. 
No one here could afford to make such an offer to 
them. That ends their case if the management had 
the decision and the moral courage to take a stand. 
Offer them a slight advance over their London rates, 
and if they should refuse, why, engage others in their 
place. If they should both retire to-morrow would 
that be equivalent to the closing of the Metropolitan ? 
This is only one sample. The same rule could be 
applied to all, and if they all would refuse substi- 
tutes could quickly be found, and next season the 
supply would be so great that it would swamp the 
demand and bring salaries by natural law to their 
proper level, for the old artists would be the very 
first to make application for engagements on the re- 
duced basis. ; 

This problem can readily be solved by attacking it 
on the de Reszké-Melba-Calvé plan; in other 
words, by applying rudimentary business principles 
to it. They are entitled to all they can get, to every 
dollar they can get. But as this course has always 
bankrupted the American opera manager, and al- 
ways will, why not try a new method and do without 
them and thereby learn whether opera in America is 
dependent upon the lives or health of three or four 
foreign singers? The experiment cannot be more 
costly than it has been, Managers cannot do more 
than fail. Does opera in Europe depend upon the 
de Reszké-Melba-Calvé combination? If not, does 
American opera depend upon it? If it does not, why 
submit to a salary list twice as large as is paid to the 
very same artists in London ; three times as large 
as their Paris salaries? Or is there a dusky African 
somewhere in the fence ? 





lent one, and asto the ability of the band I could 

hardly have doubts after reading the names of its 

solo leaders. There should be plenty of private as 

well as public concerts for an organization of this sort. 
=x ad x 

The sweet faced little girl who honors my columns 
this week with her picture was Teresita Carrefio, 
who at an age when other girls were playing with 
their dolls was deftly fingering études by Chopin. 

+ ” + 

The other picture is an excellent likeness of Sieve- 
king, the Dutch pianist, with his dog ‘‘ Tad.” This 
dog I have seen. It is a beauty and always answers 
to the first theme of the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. The famous Sieveking hand is also in 
evidence. * 

- * 

I have received Love’s Hymnal, a sonnet sequence, 
by F. Roena Medini, of Boston, which I hope to have 
an opportunity of reading later. 

* . * 

Katharina Lohse-Klafsky dead! The news came 
like a thunderclap in the musical world, and we all 
hoped that the cablegram from Hamburg would 
prove false. Klafsky stirred us last season as /so/de 
as we were never stirred before. The woman was 
temperamentally great, and when her nerves did not 
run away with her she could be magnificent. 

Although it is not generally known Klafsky was a 
pupil of Marchesi at one time, when the Hungarian 
prima donna was only sixteen. Certainly her method 
never smacked of the Paris nightingale trainer. 

In addition to singing most of the Wagnerian réles, 
she sang Ortrud as well as she sang Briinnhilde. She 
was a great Vorma, and created the German version 
of Anita in La Navarraise at Hamburg. So it will 
be seen that she was a versatile woman possessed of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. She also sang it Ham- 


years ago could be heard at all the ferries in and 
about New York, and I christened her the Hoboken 
foghorn. Unless this Teutonic calliope has trained 
down her thorax, pharynx, larynx and lungs, | hope 
she will not revisit us. 

Why, she could give vocal points to prize fighters 

* = * 

I heard Julie Wyman sing in the Metropolitan 
Opera House one afternoon last week. She sang an 
old favorite. I shan't tell you what, but it was by 
Meyerbeer, and her voice, the most ductile, velvet- 
like, rich, canorous contralto that ever was heard 
since Alboni grew too fat to open her throat, is still 
the old Wyman voice. 

Criticism becomes rusty and diffident before such 
an organ. As Philip Hale said: ‘‘The man who 
could have the heart to criticise Julie Wyman’s sing- 
ing would botanize on his mother’s grave !" 


* 
* . 


If the King of Holland had sent his barren queen 
to Franzentad the matter might have blown over, 
for in that famous watering place, that Adamless 
Eden, ladies who desire heirs—but I anticipate. 
Santa Maria, the third operatic opus of Maestro Oscar 
Hammerstein, was produced last Thursday night at 
Olympia. It is called acomic opera. It was; it is. 
The composer, with native skill re-enforced by study 
and an ambition just short of being hellish, has 
welded into an imperishable whole a mixture of op- 
eretta, comic opera and grand opera. Where and 
how has this busy man caught the grand manner, the 
manner of Meyerbeer, which was the trenchant note 
of the conclusion of the second act, I know not. 


* 
* * 


Criticism recoils to its lair in any tentative effort to 
unravel the puzzle. I only know that, despite its 
Teminiscences, Santa Maria is as good as the average 
comic opera and very amusing into the bargain. 
Even when Mr. Hammerstein did not attempt to be 
funny he was funny. He exudes humor without con- 
scious effort. Remember that famous opening 
chorus in The Kohinoor, with its salutations of the 





day. Well, in this last work we get a song of num- 


' 
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—————— 
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bers in which the composer might have counted up 
to 100 if he cared to, but artistic reticence again won 
the day. «* « 

Seriously, the new opera was enjoyed, and while I 
cannot pretend to tell you the story of the plot—all 
about the search for an heir to the throne of Holland 
by a young soldier of fortune—the music more than 
fulfilled our expectations. It had the true Hammer- 
steinian ring. His musical sentences are short, crisp, 
and he cares not for the cold, hard laws which some 
composers obey in the matter of modulation. So we 
found ourselves jumping boldly from E minor to B 
flat major without a hint of preliminarv modulating. 
And why should the original thinker be penned he- 
hind bars? I admire Mr. Hammersteins courage. 
His phrases are short-breathed, and the finale to the 
first act was truly vermicular, to put it mildly. It 
was a bewildering congeries of finales. The finale 
to the second act was more effective. After singing 
with passionate intensity Mr. Steger turned to his 
captors and said, ‘‘Let me sing,” and he repeated 
his opening song, and the curtain 
dropped on choral joy. This is a new 
way of working up a climax. 


Mr. Hammerstein wrote his own 
lyrics, his own dialogue, and his story 
is plainly told. He has with confi- 
dence seized the salient scene of Sulli- 
van's Trial by Jury, and rewritten it 
so as to suit upper Broadway. It is 
chock full of fun, and when Jimmy 
‘schlomozel” the huge 
point and 


Powers said 

appreciated the 
If he had said ‘‘ cherry picker’ 
could not have been 


audience 





roared. 
the situation 
mote witty. 


* * 


As to the reminiscences, it is only 
fair to Mr. Hammerstein to say that 
the Poor Jonathan excerpt was recog- 
as was the Bo- 
Lucille Saun- 


nized and credited, 
hemian Girl tenor solo 
ders, who is really intended for grand 
opera, sang with her fine contralto a 
selection in E minor, if my memory 
had been a mere 
forethought of Verdi. As to the Tyro- 
that sung by Miss 


serves me, which 
lean reminiscence 
LD’ Arville—well, there was a bird cage, 
there was the situation, why not 
'? There was a stir- 
ring two step in act two; a pretty 
trio in act one--the ‘‘Arme Jona- 
I spoke of Pree: 


‘gruss euch gott 


than 


ae be 


The costuming was symphonic, the 
scenery, espec ially that much talked of 
aluminum set, richly effective. The 
masterly hand of Max Freeman was 
everywhere felt and the performance went off bril- 
liantly. The composer-librettist was called out after 
every act, and the general impression was that Santa 
Maria had come to stay—atthe Olympia. I forgot to 
mention a pretty duo, sung without much frugality of 
emotion by Camille D’Arville and Julius Steger. 
Marie Halton, svelte and ten years younger, aston- 
ished even her old manager, Rudolph Aronson, by 
her youth and diamonds. Mr. Powers was a comic 
Judge, and pretty girls were dotted all over the 
stage. Mr. Luckstone conducted the orchestra with 
skill, and about the orchestration I shall make a few 
Many wentto Olympiato mock who 
Bravo, Oscar of the Undaunted 


remarks later. 
remained to laugh. 
Heart ! 

* ?. * 

‘*Come,” he said to me, almost cajolingly, ‘* come 
and we will talk of the week ; besides, I haven't seen 
you for six months, and I still wonder if you are as 
passionately attached to Ibsen and the rest of the 
crazy folks who march under borrowed theatrical 
plumes.” 

The veteran critic looked as if he had enjoyed a 
hard summer. His eye was leering, his face sunken. 
He had not been drinking, but he acted as if he 
would accept an invitation to the keg with alacrity ; 
in fact he did. 

I was not sorry to see him. It was last Friday 
night, and I had not yet recovered from Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s sledge-hammer harmonic blows. I was in 
doubt as to the worth of life, for had I not seen The 
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Gold Bug. The veteran critic filled me with joy. I 
need not write any criticism for to-day, but just 
transcribe a few of the oyster pearls of wisdom that 
fell from his aged mouth. 

‘‘What, ho!” I cried to the waiter, ‘‘two canikins 
of foaming Wiirzburger for us, varlet, and look to it 
that we are not given foam instead of the cup that 
cheers and inflates.” 

It came, and with it conversation. 


* 


‘‘I was amused to read—but then I am always 
amused when I read musical criticism in the daily 
newspapers—that The Gold Bug was not well re- 
ceived. As you know, I am not doing anything at 
present, and having enjoyed In Gay New York I 
went up one night last week to see Mr. Glen MacDon- 
ough’s ‘new musical blend.’ What surprised me 
most was Victor Herbert's courage in attempting to 
set to music that awful book. Bad! Why, there 
wasn't even the feeble glimmer of an idea in it, and 











SIEVEKING AND TAD. 


yet Herbert has contrived several pretty numbers, 
the most characteristic of which is the Indian music 
I know very little about music or orchestration, but 
he seems to have caught the color. 

‘‘And then the people in the cast! Now, I make 
it a rule never tocriticise my own profession, but 
surely Mr. Lederer could have secured better men 
and women. Why, I even offered my own humble 
services, but they took Max Figman instead, and, of 
course, I am prejudiced regarding the gentleman's 
ability. 

‘‘ Virginia Earle, it strikes me, has a very slender 
equipment for a person who holds the centre of the 
stage so long. Her singing is lyric mockery, she is 
not pretty, and she has even ceased to resemble 
Della Fox—that is, Della has grown fat. Then Mr. 
Fred Hallen is colorless, Mollie Fuller is conven- 
tional. Marie Cahill, whom they praised, is a weak 
replica of Marie Joyous Dressler. The rest were 
mediocrities. 

‘*Even better stuff than The Gold Bug 
have foundered with such a crew in control. 
missed Dan Daly and Dressler—there are few like 


that pair.” e 
* oy 


would 
I really 


The veteran critic buried the lower part of his face 
in his stein. It gave me an opportunity for speech. 

‘“‘Don’t you think that you are rather hard on 
these people? They are some of them clever, and 
the Earle girl has worked tremendously. Even her 
singing is sympathetic to me, although her voice is, 
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as you say, slim. Then there is Talmadge Baldwin, 
who whistles as no other man before the public. Why, 
he is not only musical, but he can actually whistle 
double notes—that is, he slightly arpeggiates double 
third and 

‘*There you go again with your musical enthu- 
siasms! One whistler doesn’t make a comic opera, 
and what's whistling got todo with my contention 
that commonplace people in a cast % 

‘* Have you seen Santa Maria at Olympia?” I asked, 


anxious to change the subject. 


I have,” returned the veteran critic, in rather an 
ominous tone. I smelt trouble for Hammerstein in 
the ait 

aa 
* * 


‘‘When I was a young fellow,” he remarked, ‘I 
was particularly impressed by one thing. A man 
had to master his intellectual instrument before he 
attempted to execute upon it original music. In a 
word, a trade had to be learned before it was prac- 
ticed. Now, Mr. Hammerstein is probably all his 

friends claim. He is a versatile fellow, 
but his very versatility operates against 
his ever being thorough or original. 
his money made 


ma- 


i He is a millionaire ; 
sale of tobacco cutting 
Then he builds huge theatri- 


by the 
chines 
then he designs ballets ; 
then he composes Now, not 
even the Admirable Crichton could do 
all these things perfectly. I remem- 
ber The Kohinoor, I saw Marguerite, 
and I went to the prémiere of Santa 


cal edifices ; 
music. 


Maria 

‘* Well, what did it prove? 
sic is not original ; it is not even com- 
posed by a man who knows his gram- 
mar of music, for you must admit the 
Hammersteinian counterpoint is weak 
and etiolated. His melodies are Von 
Suppe’s, Sullivan's and Carl Zeller's 
not to Milloecker, and his 


book is incomprehensible 


The mu- 


mention 


‘* Yet,” I interrupted, ‘yet the audi- 
ence liked Santa Maria, for the reason 
that the objections you raise are in- 
evitably urged every native 
born comic opera. Mr. Hammerstein 


against 


is an amateur, and does not score his 
own music, yet he has talent, and then 
consider the boundless audacity of 
He actually essays the grand 
He tries to be Meyerbeerian 
result is 


the man. 
manner. 
in one of his finales, and the 
not so comical as you think. For the 
uncritical public Santa Maria resem- 
bles nearly enough comic opera, and 





then the performance was excellent.’ 
‘resembles nearly 
Yes, but what is 


“Ah! you say 
enough comic opera.’ 
comic opera nowadays?’ 

The old fellow was positively fierce. 

‘*Comic opera is not opera; it is not comic,” he 
‘‘It is an indescribable compound, a 
The 
low comedian is the hero, and for action, a story, 


continued 
mushy concoction of slang and rotten music. 


lightness, delicacy, wit and grace, is substituted the 
vulgar ‘gag.’ Tell me not of comic opera.” 

‘“My dear sir,” I ** Mr. 
opera is free from just this curse, the low comedy 


replied, Hammerstein's 


sure, but he isn't a bit 
It is an 


There is one, to be 
Santa Maria is a romantic opera, 


man 
funny. 
attempt to return to the genuine genre, the genre of 
Adam, of all those Frenchmen who wrote cleverly 
and never vulgarly.” 
‘*Romantic fiddlesticks ! 
and then I tried to talk of politics, but he wouldn't 


said the veteran critic, 


have it. 
* 
* x 


said, after five minut es 
He is grace- 
His voice 


‘‘I like Julius Steger,” I 
dullness. ‘‘He has improved greatly. 
ful and not so self-conscious as formerly 
is not remarkable, but he was, with the exception of 
Lucille Saunders, the only one on the boards who 
sang with taste and intelligence. I advise the young 
man to go to Sbriglia and have his voice altered to a 
tenor. It is just possible that this can be accom- 
plished. Then he could go into grand opera, for his 
style is better suited to serious work than the banali- 
ties of the comic opera stage 

‘Camille D’Arville was too nervous to sing tran- 
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quilly and Marie Halton’s singing never was a thing 
of vocal beauty.” 

‘Go on, go on!” said my companion, beaming on 
me. ‘‘Goon and ‘roast’ your friends. For a man 
who complains that I am hypercritical, you do very 
well yourself. Who is next? Give Oscar fits, why 
don’t you?” 

The time had come when I felt that I must assert 
my independence. 

‘*Perhaps, too, you find fault with Anna Held?” I 
said with dignity. 

‘*With Anna Held? Oh, dear, no; only with Anna 
Held’s audiences.” 

I gave up the veteran critic in despair. 

7 ° = 

Anna Held and her hit, or Anna Hit and her held 
(it’s the same thing) were discussed on the Rialto 
last week, and I heard men who couldn't understand 
‘*bon jour” gravely discuss the respective merits 
of Held and Guilbert. Just ask Teddy Marks the 
difference. He is manager for both ladies. I saw 
him in the lobby the other night and actually did ask 
him, although I saw Held several times in Paris. 

‘*You pay your money and you take your choice,” 
said Mr. Marks, most philosophically, not to say 
diplomatically. 

There are absolutely no points of contact between 
the two women. Guilbert is a rare, curiously rare, 
artist, hardly a singer, rather a ‘‘sayer” of things, 
which she ‘‘says” with most distinguished diction—- 
diction that has received the official praise of the 
Conservatoire at Paris and also the envy of many 
actresses. Guilbert could say the most damnably 
vicious and depraved things that could be conceived 
by even the brain of a Baudelaire. She is morbid 
without doubt, but her range is large. She is 
versatile. She can be intensely tragic—indeed La 
Pierreuse and La Soularde were great tragic short 
stories, harrowing epitomes of ruined lives, delivered 
with matchless power, finesse and tragic pathos. 
Guilbert, in a word, dignified her subjects. She is 
Yvette Guilbert, and her equal exists not. 


e** 

3ut that little, lovely pussy cat, overflowing with 
magnetism, animal spirits, Anna Held, is mistress 
only of the tricks of Cupid. It isa very Gallic and 
naughty Cupid that she presents us. Indeed, a sen- 
sual little wretch, who believes not in fine distinc- 
tions, but only in getting his prey, and that quickly. 
Anna is called beautiful. She is not. She is effective 
and pretty, but she is not well proportioned, her 
head and face being too large for her body, and her 
body queer as to the various measurements of leg, 
arms, waist, &c. In a word, she is a Frenchwoman, 
and art re-enforces nature to a very healthy extent. 
She is wicked, but it is not the cold, vulgar wicked- 
ness of Fougére, and as a matter of record she sang 
the song of wooing to the man who plays the double 
bass much more fetchingly than Vanoni. Her Eng- 
lish song is audacious. There is no other word for it. 

She wriggles, she glides, she is beseeching, ironi- 
cally plaintive in her request to come and play with 
her. She has such a way with her. I should say she 
had! She blazes with brilliants, and her naughty 
pantalettes fairly flashed twin pillars of pink, black 
and yellow in the eyes of the bewildered public. 
There is nothing vulgar. I wouldn't for the world 
say that of Anna Held and her rather largely molded 
daintiness, 

Only she can do more in five seconds with her eyes 
than Anthony Comstock can undo in five years. 


* 
Her hair is her glory. It is just faintly stippled 
with gold—stippled by art, but admirably accom- 
plished. It tumbles about her smooth forehead and 


shapely neck like a coquettish cascade. She has a 
curious birthmark high up on her chest, and in the 
cunning corners of her long, half-closed eyes lingers 
provocation supreme. Naughty Anna Held! 


* 
* * 


Curious, that story of Klafsky’s first husband starv- 
ing in Brooklyn. Of course the old fellow had to 
turn up the day after her death! 

* . * 

Augustus Spanuth, formerly music critic of the 
Staats-Zeitung, has resigned and accepted a similar 
position on the Morgen Journal. 


* 
* * 


Mr. W. J. Henderson will be one of the editorial 
writers on the /vurna/ this season and not its music 





CARRENO THE CHILD. 


critic, as was reported. Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
will probably occupy Mr. Henderson's old post on the 


Times. 








Charles W. Clark’s Success Abroad.— Another Ameri- 
can singer who has found favor in London musical circles 
is Mr. Charles W. Clark, the baritone, who has just returned 
to this country after a few months in Europe. His stay 
here, however, is short, as he has been engaged for a num- 
ber of large concerts in London, the principal of which are 
the Wagner concert under Henschel’s direction in Febru- 
ary and Bach’s Passion Music in April. 


Gilbert Louis Duprez Dead.—Paris, September 23, 
1896.—Gilbert Louis Duprez, the celebrated French 
tenor, died at Passy to-day. He was eighty-nine years of 
age. 

Gilbert Louis Duprez was born at Paris on December 6. 
1896. Atten years of age he went to the Conservatoire 
and became a pupil of Choron. 

His first appearance was at the Thé&tre Frangais, in the 
chorus of Athalie. He afterward went to Milan, and on 
his return was engaged at the Odéon, where he sang the 
réle of A/maviva in the Barber of Seville. After singing 
a long round of rdéles he retired in 1849, but reappeared on 
the occasion of the Rossini centenary in 1892, when he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor. He was a successful 
musical composer, many of his operas having been pro- 
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Esther Hirsch. 

AST season, when Miss Esther Hirsch, the 
young American contralto, made her professional 
debut in a concert of her own in Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall, musicians, critics and the general public present pre- 
dicted for the talented artist a successful career. A num- 
ber of engagements speedly followed, and offers for 
further ones were rapidly pouring in when Miss Hirsch’s 
mother was attacked by an illness which resulted fatally. 
Her bereavement put a stop to further public appearance 
on the part of Miss Hirsch for the season. This season, 
however, she has resumed work, and in the meantime has 
not been idle, the time of her retirement having been 

given to close and earnest study. 

Aside from her art Miss Hirsch has in her favor an at- 
ractive and interesting personality, a graceful, refined 
bearing and polished manners, all of which tell strongly in 
her work. She has a charming stage presence, and her 
treatment of her art betrays a complete general cultivation 
as well as the special education received in vocal music 
itself. 

The young artist is a pupil of Oscar Saenger, and al- 
though she has been several times to Europe she gives the 
entire credit of her vocal development to Oscar Saenger 
and New York. The v.ice is round, pure and even, a con- 
tralto inasmuch as it has the full contralto richness of 
volume, but with a mezzo soprano range. The production 
is absolutely pure. Of naturally musical temperament, 
everything Miss Hirsch sings is imbued with the truest 
taste and feeling and an nvariably just dramatic expres- 
sion. Her art is thoroughly finished and refined. 

While Miss Hirsch, because of her dramatic instinct, has 
a decided talent for opera and has alsoa gift for oratorio, 
she regards lyric music at the present juncture as her par- 
ticular forte. She sings songs of the various schools, Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian, with delightful charm 
and fin:sh, and her poetic feeling, united to a graceful and 
magnetic delivery, makes her a most desirable artist for 
musicales and social entertainments of good tone wherever 
they may have place. Purely as a singer of songs Miss 
Hirsch has singular charm and merits a distinguished 
success. 

In the opera class of Mr. Oscar Saenger the young ar- 
tist has already studied several important operatic réles, of 
which she has already mastered the dramatic as well as 
vocal side. The réle of Carmen, which she has memorized, 
lies well in her voice and she has acquired also Leonora 
in Favorita, )e/¢/ah in Samson and Delilah, with numerous 
other contralto and mezzo réles of minor importance. 

In oratorio Miss Hirsch knows thoroughly The Messiah 
and Elijah. She is at present persistently engaged in the 
study of further operatic and oratorio works, in which, with 
her native talent, refinement, attraction and earnestness, 
she will eventually be sure to make a success. 

This young artist is particularly modest, doing the work 

she knows with quiet, reposeful confidence, but without 
any assumption or any estimate of herself which might 
retard earnest study and hard work in the futnre. Miss 
Hirsch is highly intelligent, educated and accomplished, and 
knows accurately the standard which she intends to reach. 
It is a high one, and her sincerity and dignified modesty 
will enable her to reach it, while gaining much honor and 
success by the way. 
As a singer at musicales and fashionable social affairs of 
all kinds, Miss Hirsch should be much in demand, her 
perfect control of her voice to sympathetic effect within 
any limit of space and the graceful poise of her bearing 
being rarely adapted to recherché quarters and cultivated 
surroundings 








Katharine Evans von Klenner.—Mme. Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, the sole authorized representative of 
the Garcia method in America, has just returned from 
Europe and resumed teaching at her studio, 40 Stuyvesant 
street, corner Tenth street and Second avenue. A great 
portion of Mme. von Klenner’s time abroad was passed 
with her teacher, Mme. Viardot Garcia. The accomplished 
artist, whose own admirable soprano voice is in perfect con- 
dition, sang in several of the leading European cities with 
immense success. From October 1 Mme. von Klenner's 
teaching outlook is the busiest she has ever known in 
America, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, September 14, 1896. { 


a have not heard from me for a little while ; 


in fact, not since I left Bayreuth. The reason is a 
very simple and valid one—I did not write. After a 
musical season of more than average severity, and which 
lasted almost without an interruption from the middle of 
September, 1895, until the end of July, 1896, I felt so tired 
of music after ! left Bayreuth that I would not have list- 
ened to any, if there had been any to listen to, and 
above all that I should not have written about any even 
if I had, as 1 actually did afew times at Geneva, for the 
sake of making an exception, listened to some music. I 
needed a rest for my overstrung and nearly worn out 
auricular nerves, and I was bound to have it fully and ab- 
solutely. 

It was night when I left Bayreuth, and it rained all day 
next day, when in an almost uninterrupted journey of 
twenty-six hours in European conveyances I crossed 
through Bavaria, navigated across the Bodensee and trav- 
ersed the greater part of Switzerland in order to reach 
Geneva. Here at this most beautiful lake I was going to 
settle down for a few weeks and enjoy nature, see real 
water instead of painted lakes; gaze upon the genuine 
mountains of the Jura and Simplon instead of upon 
stage rocks; marvel at the glorious sunlight and evening 
dawn rose colored lights upon the eternally snowbound 
peaks of Mont Blanc, instead of at the ingenious but arti- 
ficial modern stage lighting effects; above all, breathe 
God's fresh, pure air, undisturbed by music and musicians, 
and unmolested by the care of what I was going to write 
about them. 

No place seems to me better suited for such an outing 
and such an absolute rest than Geneva, which is situated 
a little off the beaten track of musical tourists, and, with 
one or two quite pleasant exceptions, my rest and my in- 
cognito were not broken into. 

But not only does Geneva offer rest and nature; it also 
contains art, and a great deal of it that is good. I do not 
want to speak of its worderful Ariana, perhaps the most 
recherché and costly museum that was ever erected and 
filled with the most wonderful art treasures by any 
private citizen, and which was afterward left by him to 
his native city. The ancient big tapestries in it, Gobelins 
after great paintings of Rubens, and to which Fannie 
Edgar Thomas was kind enough to call my special atten- 
tion beforehand, are alone worth a visit to the Ariana. 
‘The building itself is situated most picturesquely in a large 
old garden facing the Swiss shore of the lake, and from its 
balcony an entrancing view can be had of the dark blue 
sheet of water, of the Mont Blanc and Simplon mountains 
and of the city of Geneva. 

Further art collections, limited to new and old national 
productions, could be found in the interesting and finely 
arranged Swiss Exhibition, which was held at Geneva 
this summer, and which, though much smaller than the 
present Berlin Exhibition I found by no means less 
worth visiting. Largely represented in it was, of course, 
the national industry of music box manufacturing. But 
nasmuch as music boxes are manufactured mostly for 
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unmusical people, I don’t think particulars on the subject 
of these exhibits would interest the majority of the readers 
of Tuer Musicat Courier. 

Musically, however, Geneva is likewise well worth a 
visit. I know of no other city, at least none of those I 
ever saw, the population of which seems to incline so 
much toward music naturally. You hear it in the songs 
the people whistle and sing upon the streets. I listened 
to perfectly correct part singing indulged in by young 
fellows who were coming from their factories or work- 
shops. In the evening, when there are nightly open air 
band concerts in the Jardin Anglais, or, more remarkable 
still, when the little band of musicians play in front of the 
Couronne or of the Café du Nord, or of the Crocodile (con- 
sisting of a piano, a flute and a few string instruments, or 
a harp, some woodwind and strings, sometimes also a lady 
singer of bigger proportions than voice, or a gentlemanly 
ex-tenor, or some other combination of musicians, who 
play by no means badly or have too commonplace a reper- 
tory), you see thousands of people standing in the open 
streets and listening raptly to the various performances. 
Scarcely the approach and passing of a horse car can dis- 
turb them to any greater extent than is unavoidable in 
making room momentarily for the vehicle's passage. Im- 
mediately afterward the listeners resume their old posi- 
tions and cluster around and in front of the café, bestow- 
ing their applause at the end of each piece with a warmth 
and at the same time with a discrimination which are not 
always found in our concert halls. These open air con- 
certs and the life generally upon the streets at night give 
the city somewhat of a southern aspect, and must cer- 
tainly create quite an impression upon Americans, who are 
not wont to witness such scenes in their own country. 

If these be the features of a lower or at least more 
primitive, though quite general, musical life, in which, as 
far as I could see, most all classes of the population par- 
ticipate, there are also features and establishments which 
mark Geneva as a city of highcr musical aspirations and 
one of the best equipped of Swiss cities, in nearly all of 
which music is cultivated to a far greater extent than is 
the case in American towns of the same size. Geneva has 
a really beautiful new opera house, which the late Grand 
Duke of Brunswick had erected in imitation (except, of 
course, as to size) of the Paris Grand Opera House, and 
which fine building he presented to the city in which after 
his dethronement he lived and died. On account of the 
exhibition the opera house, which is usually closed in 
summer time, kept open, and for curiosity’s sake I went 
and participated in the performance of an opera on our 
American subject of Rip Van Winkle. The music of this 
Rip is by one Farnie, and I soon found out that instead 
of composing he might have better fur niente, so after the 
second act I ‘let her rip.’’ Not much better than the 
music {were the performance and the mise en scéne, but I 
learned on good authority that these things are better 
during the regular season. Besides Rip the repertory 
showed a wholesome alternation between Faust and Car- 
men, with here and there another French opera, such as 
Manon of Massenet, or some operetta like Miss Helyett, 
thrown in for the sake of variety. After my first and only 
experience, however, the courage of re-entering the out- 
wardly so promising opera house failed me. 

Another present to the city, and by no meansa less 
valuable one, is the brand new concert hall erected at the 
cost of 1,500,000 frs. by the English consul, Barton. ‘The 
only privilege this generous citizen of Geneva claimed in 
deeding his building to the town of his adoption was to be 
allowed to name it Victoria Hall, and thus this very fine 
and superbly decorated concert building bears the name of 
Her Majesty the Queen of England. It is well worthy of 
this honor, for a more beautiful and tasteful music room it 
might be difficult to find in Her Majesty's realm. When 
the hall, which contains some 1,200 seats, is well filled 





the acoustics are very good; but at rehearsals or at con- 
certs which are not sufficiently well attended the hall has | 
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an overdose of reverberation, and thus an annoying echo 
is caused. 

I attended the last two of the symphony concerts which 
were given at the Victoria Hall during the summer season. 
The orchestra was the one which daily concertized at the 
exhibition, and contained some really fine material, more 
especially among the strings. Some of the best musicians 
of Switzerland and eastern France, who could not employ 
their summer vacation to better advantage, were to be seen 
in this orchestra, which though somewhat heterogeneous 
in composition, thus represented a fine body of musicians. 
The conductor is quite a young man yet, named Gustave 
Doret, and in appearance as well as in his manner of con- 
ducting he reminded me somewhat of Felix Mott!. He is 
evidently an excellent musician and a conductor of talent 
and promise, but is lacking still in routine. I was told 
that he is also a composer of merit, and that a work of his, 
a cantata, was last season performed at Geneva with suc- 
cess, but of his creative musical talents I had no chance 
to convince myself, as his last two programs contained 
nothing from his pen. 

On the other hand, they contained quite a number of 
novelties, novelties to me at least, and probably also to 
you, and two of these I consider decidedly worthy of 
mention and of reproduction in the United States. The 
overture to Brocéliande, by Lucien Lambert, however, 
which opened the first program is not one of them. The 
composer is a pupil of Massenet, and several years ago 
obtained at the Conservatoire the Rossini prize with his 
cantata Prometheus Bound. I hope it is a better work 
than his Brocéliande overture, which I thought noisy, 
crude and, worst of all, vulgar in invention. 

A work of a far different type is Léon Boéllmann’s 
symphony in F major. It is not a symphony in Bee- 
thovenian form, but it is the product of a refined and really 
gifted musician. Boéllmann, who is organist at the Paris 
church of St. Vincent de Paul, has dedicated this 
symphony to Saint-Saéns, and the work was performed 
with success at one of last year’s Lamoureux concerts, 
The opening lento is strikingly original and the develop- 
ment of the first allegro remarkably fine. The organist 
sticks out all over the theme and variations in C 
major which form the slow movement of the symphony. 
‘The short but interesting finale, which deals with thematic 
material from the first movement, is preceded by recitative 
passages which are pregnant but quite unusual in the 
place in which they are put. The symphony consists of 
only three movements. It is a work well worth a place 
on a modern symphony program, and I recommend it to 
seekers after novelties. 

There were two soloists at this concert, the one a Swiss 
pianist, Mr. M. F. Blumer, from Basel, who performed 
the Grieg concerto and some solo pieces in a style which 
showed to me conclusively that he was overestimated by 
the public, and that he cannot hold a candle to that 
other Swiss pianist, Robert Freund, of Zurich, who is 
vastly his superior as a musical interpreter and as a 
technician. 

The other soloist was Mr. Gaillard, first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, who played a Lied for violoncelio with orchestral 
accompaniment, by Vincent d'Indy, which proved by no 
means a dandy. It is new, but not interesting, we#t- 
schwetfig and meaningless. 

The soloists at the second concert were far in advance of 
the predecessors just mentioned. At the piano I heard 
Miss Céleste Painparé, a very youngish, petite and good 
looking blonde from Antwerp, about whom I wrote 
nice things when she appeared in Berlin 
ago and last season. I don't need, therefore, to reiterate 
myself this time, and merely want to make mention of the 
fact that she played the Bach D minor concerto with rare 
musical intelligence and taste, with a wise paucity of 
pedaling and with clean technic and crisp touch. She was 
very successful with her public, the sympathies of which 
she conquered, though she performed a concerto by Bach, 
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the piano. 
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vinced that many technical! difficul 
ties may be conquered upon your 
instrument more quickly and ac- 
curately than in the Fag | way, 
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ears of sensitive neighbors. 
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which is saying something for both the audience and the 
performer, as Bach is still a sealed book to many and cer- 
tainly caviare to a musically not highly cultivated public. 

Louis Rey, the concertmaster of the Geneva orchestra, 
undertook to play the Svendsen romanza for violin and 
orchestra. He got to just about the middle of it when the 
harmonies became too complicated for him, and he got 
out altogether. He looked very nervous, but began over 
again, and the second time pulled through without a mis- 
hap amid the greatest applause of the audience. It was 
unfair, however, to abuse this kindness of the public in 
foisting upon them a rotten encore. If I mistake not 
greatly, it was Nahan Franko who once got out in that 
self-same romanza of Svendsen in a concert I heard in 
New York. 

The most important novelty at this last concert of the 
summer season was a new festive overture in F major by 
F. Hegar, who wrote it as a piece d'occasion for the in- 
auguration of the new concert hall at Zurich, of the 
orchestra of which city Hegar is the conductor. Saving 
all comparisons, I must say that Hegar’s festive overture 
shares with Beethoven’s Weihe des Hauses the fate that it 


| Witte, still the same hearty and hail fellow well met, 
| 
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Chapelle and Barmen. At Coblenz I called on Carl Mand, 
one of the best known of the Rhenish piano manufacturers 
and the inventor of the T ribs for sounding boards, which 
he has lately had patented also in the United States. 
These ribs are said to prevent the bending or warping of 
the sounding board, and through their greater lightness to 
increase the vibrating powers of this most important part 
of the piano. In theory the thing appears plausible, and 
the piano of Mand which I tried seemed to bear out the 
inventor’s purpose of reaching increased resonance. 
Whether the sounding boards will through the T ribs be 
prevented from bending, time, of course, can only tell. 





At Barmen I spent a day with the old renowned piano | 


manufacturing firm of Rud. Ibach Sohn, and a couple of 
nights under the hcspitable roof of my tried and trusted 
friend Karl F. Witte. Many of you, especially in the 


witty Witte from the time he resided in New York and 
used to make things lively on Fourteenth street. Now 


| trade, will remember the versatile, polyglot, amiable and 


Witte, the right hand of the Ibachs, has built for himself, 
his ever lovable wife and his promising two youngsters a 


first one to call was my friend Xaver Scharwenka, for- 
| merly of Berlin, now of New York. He brought me the 
| pleasant news that the premiére of his opera, Mataswin- 
tha, will take place at Weimar on October 4 under Staven- 
hagen’s baton. I shall of course run over to Weimar for 
| this important musical event, and so will a good many 
| other Berlin friends and admirers of the genial pianist- 
composer. From Weimar Xaver Scharwenka will go to 
Warsaw, where he is to conduct the first Philharmonic 
| concert of the coming season, and from the Polish capital 
| he will return to Hamburg, where at the first of Mr. 
| Wolff’s subscription concerts Scharwenka will perform his 
B flat minor concerto under Weingartner’s direction. 
| Fron Hamburg Scharwenka will take the steamer for 
| New York, where shortly after the election, or at latest by 
the middle of November, he intends to resume his former 
| position and functions. 





Another well-known musician of New York, Max Lie- 
| bling called to say good day and good-bye, and I hope he 
| has reached the other side safely before these lines will 
| have achance to appear in print. Mr. Liebling brought 
| his family, consisting of a wife and three children, over to 


is not one of his best works. There is a certain amount | fine and spacious house on top of the hill overlooking the Germany in order to give the chips of the old block the 
of spirit and even inspiration in it, but the thematic ma- | city of Barmen. Luckily you can reach Niflheim (that’s 
terial is not new. The overture is, however, very well | the way Witte christened or rather heathened his resi- | Leonard, the oldest boy, who likewise called on me, and 


and sonorously scored, and as the work of an expert | dence) by electric motor, 


musician and master of treatment and form it surely de- 


present, and whose valued acquaintance I made the same 


evening, the overture was received with acclamation and 


ing composer to the footlights. 

‘ésar Franck’s symphonic piece in D major entitled | 
Redemption, which, as the program stated, was put on | 
again by request, I could not enjoy at all. The greatness | 
of this French Brahms, as he has been dubbed by some of | 
his most ardent admirers, I confess I am unable to recog- 
nize. Maybe, and I hardly doubt it, the fault lies with 
me, for I find his music, especially the work under con- 
sideration, highfalutin and pretentious, but on the whole 
empty. barren and nichtsagend. 

Different it is with Rimsky-Korsakoff, who also has no 
very fertile thematic vein, but whose luscious and bril- 
liant orchestra! colors, pregnant rhythms and harmonies, 
as well as tantalizing technic in composition, I had again 
occasion to admire in his Fairy Tale music (set to one of 
Poushkin’s great stories). 

The close of the program brought the Coriolan overture, 
and I fancy that Beethoven turned around in his grave, 
while Theodore Thomas would have smiled grimly at the 


' 


young French conductor’s “‘ reading "’ of this classic ! 


* * * 


I find that I have stayed in Geneva all too long, and that 
I don’t want further to abuse your patience in telling | 
you of my pleasant adventures there, which, moreover, | 
were not of a musical nature. 

From Geneva I took a somewhat roundabout return | 
to Berlin, touching on the road, partially for private rea- 
sons and partially on business connected with Tue 
MusicaL Courter, at the following cities: Carlsruhe, 


| 
| 
| 


serves a hearing. On this occasion, the composer a 


we had in the late Rud. Ibach’s old German drinking 
room. 


best chances obtainable for a complete musical education. 


or otherwise neither he nor I who isa handsome young fellow, intends to study the 
would have slept under his roof after one of the sessions | 


piano with Professor Barth at the Hochschule. Miss 


| Liebling, who is said to possess a fine voice and who 
| would not be a true Liebling if she were not also musical, 


As usual, I found in this comfortable, cozy and cheerful | will get her vocal organ put into shape by Frau Nicklas- 
an evidently sincere enthusiasm, which brought the bow- | retreat some of the younger musicians of the neighbor- | Kempner at the Stern Conservatory of Music. 


| hood, who are wont to gather in the hospitable home of | 


Another visitor from the other side of the big herring 


Mrs. Rud. Ibach. This time there was Alfred Hertz, the pond was Mrs. B. Visanska, with her two talented chil- 


| conductor of the Elberfeld Opera House and an old friend | 


dren, a boy of about eighteen and a girl of sixteen, the 


of mine. Hehad brought the new director of the Elberfeld | latter quite a talented pianist, who would like to get into 


Theatre along, who looks like a very genial and much | 
younger fellow than he really is, but whose name has | 


escaped me. Then there was Robert Laugs, music dircct- | 
or of Cefeld, and Fritz Binder, a born American and | 
graduate of the Cologne Conservatory, who had that very | 
same day been elected musik director of Solingen from | 


among forty-one competitors for the place. The younger | 


| members of the Ibach family, Rudolf, Jr., and Max, whom | 


Tue Raconteur described so pleasantly and graphically | 
in one of his letters from Bayreuth, were, of course, | 
also present, but Walter Ibach, the technical director of | 
the house of Rud. Ibach Sohn, was just about the same | 
time calling on me in Berlin when I was calling on him in 


Barmen. 
* * 


I found his card upon my return to Berlin among those | 
of a good many other visitors who had called at Tue | 


| Musica Courier’s Berlin headquarters during my tem- | 


porary absence, among them being Mr. and Mrs. Clarence | 
Eddy, from Chicago; Frederic Lamond the Scotch pianist; | 
Mr. Edmund Jaques, from Brantforc, Canada; my old | 
friend Benno Loewy, the New York lawyer; Albert A. | 
Mack, of Raleigh, N. C., and Edouard Hesselberg, from | 
New York. 

In better luck, however, I was in many other instances, 
and since my return to the city my door bell has hardly 
been left unrung for a quarter of an hour all day long. The 





the Hochschule. 

With the same intentions Michael Zadora, a pupil of 
Joseffy and Huneker, is carrying himself, at least so he 
told me when he came to call on me with his mother. I 
am afraid, however, the lad is too young for admission, 
sixteen being the earliest age of reception. 

Mr. Ellis C. Hammann, also a very young gentleman yet, 
is looking for private lessons only. He is evidently not 
without the mervus rerum, for he tells me that he has 


| engaged lessons in piano playing with Moszkowski, organ 


playing with Dr. H. Reimann and composition with O. B. 


| Boise. 


Boise himself also called, showing bright eyes and a 
good color, acquired at the seaside resort Alt-Gaarz on the 
Baltic. Boise is as good a yachtsman as he is a musician, 
which is saying a good deal. 

Miss Regina Neumann, from San Francisco, the young 
lady with the high E flat 1n her throat, announced to me 
her intention of preparing herself for the operatic stage 
Although soprano leggiero réles are growing scarcer 
with every day which separates us from the régime of 
the old Italian opera, I think the young lady, who com- 
mands a neat stage appearance, has large, telling dark 
eyes, and is probably also possessed of some dramatic tal- 
ent, will stand a good chance. 

A good deal further advanced, though, is Miss Paddie 





Mannheim, Mayence, Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, Aix-la- | 
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WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 
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For dates, terms, &c., address 
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Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
IANO CONVERSATIONS. 
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Pitth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


THE GREATEST BOY VIOLINIST, 


is open for an engagement for a tour of the United States. 
Managers apply or address for terms, &c., 
S. HARTMANN, care of The Musical Courier, New York. 


MAUD POWELL, 
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Ross, whose father, Mr. William Frazier Ross, of Daven- 
port, Ia., called on me to tell me that he had made ar- 
rangements with Manager Wolff for the appearance of his 
daughter in concerts and possibly in opera next season. 
‘The little family will therefore change its residence from 
Dresden to Berlin. Miss Paddie I heard last spring at a 
private rehearsal at the Philharmonie, and reported favor- 
ably about her clear, sweetly timbred, high soprano voice. 

Prof. Martin Krause, the eminent Leipsic pedagogue, 
who was in Berlin for the purpose of showing the exhibi- 
tion to some of the members of his family, and inciden- 
tally viewing it himself, found time to call on me, and I 
spent part of an evening with him and his talented pupil, 
Anton Foerster. 

Some other former pupils of Professor Krause, 
Misses Sondheimer, of St. Louis, Mo., came in right after 
They have changed I eipsic 


the 


their former teacher had left. 
for Berlin, and are now studying piano technic here with 
young Schirner, from Ohio, likewise a former pupil of 
Krause. 

Moritz Mayer-Mahr, piano teacher at the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, and who has also a large and 
fashionable private clientéle, came to thank me for the 
advice I had given him about advertising in Tue Musicat 
Courter. He evidently was pleased with the success of 
his venture, and so would others be if they would only try 
the same experiment. 

Mrs. Sherman, from San Francisco, called. She and 
her two daughters, as well as Mrs. Cottlow and her daugh- 
ter Gussie, must soon quit their comfortable quarters in 
Grolman street, the neighbors objecting to the quantity of 
practicing going on in those two joint families. 

It is hard to find lodgings where they will allow, or 
rather where they will not object to the necessary amount 
of practicing, but Mrs. Shay, with her talented daughter, 
Miss Jessie, succeeded in renting a little floor on Steg- 
litzer street. Miss Jessie, whom I remember ever since 
she was the star pupil of Mrs. Minnie Richards, when she 
still wore short dresses and about whom I read wonderful 
things which she must have accomplished under Alexan- 
der Lambert's guidance, will give a concert here soon 
with the Philharmonic orchestra. As the no less talented 
Augusta Cottlow 1s bent upon doing the selfsame thing, it 
will be worth watching who will carry off the palm, or 
maybe the palms. 

Two gentlemen called who are looking for engagements 
in the United States. The one is Ernst Hungar, of Leip- 
sic, a concert and operatic baritone who would like to ap- 
pear in German opera and who seems to have good claims 
He was Hill's successor at Schwerin 
for two years, and he sang for me Wotan's Abschied with 
a voice that made the 


to such a position. 


windows rattle and the rafters 
shake in 17 Linkstrasse. The other applicant for America 
is amuch younger man. His name is Jaques Weintraub, 
and he is a violinist who has letters of recommendation 
from no Jess a musical authority than Moriz Rosenthal. 

Short but pleasant calls I had also from Mr. Max Droge, 
first ‘cellist of the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra: 
from Mr. Henry M. Bruns, who is the manager of the 
Virgil Piano School, of New York, and from Mr. Calvin 
Brainard Cady, the eminent Chicago pedagogue. 

Mr. Augustus Giissbacher, our former Leipsic corre- 











spondent, who has now settled in Berlin, called with his 
sweet voiced, golden haired spouse. What between him, 
Abell and young Liebling I shall have plenty of assistants 
assistance for the coming big musical 
Berlin. 

Mr. William C. Graham and his sister, from Cincinnati, 
called, bringing letters of introduction from Frank Van 
der Stucken and Armia Doerner. With the latter good 
pianist and teacher Mr. Graham, who is described as 
highly talented, studied heretofore, and now he wants to 
get into the Hochschule, and so does his sister, who is 
devoted to the violin. 

Miss Sophie Fernow, of Dresden, had called while I was 
absent, and now informs me by letter that she is return- 
ing to Ithaca, N. Y., where she will resume her position as 


and season in 


piano teacher. 

Another leave-taker was my old friend Louis Michaelis, 
the New York piano pedagogue, who, I trust, will see the 
statue of the Goddess of Liberty before these lines appear 
in print. 

** 

I found Berlin musically dead on my return last week. 
Of course all concert halls are closed yet, and will, I trust, 
not be opened until the beginning of October. But also 
the Royal Opera House will not open its hospitable doors 
before day after to-morrow, when Die Meistersinger will 
be given as initial performance of the season. 

The only place of musica) entertainment worth listening 
to that is open, and was all summer, is Kroll's, 
which under the new régime of the royal intendancy did 
splendid business all through the hot season. 

Just now the ever popular Prevosti is drawing big 
| saw her in The Barber last week, and I cannot 
Even Neu- 


open 


houses. 
understand why people rave so about her. 
mann, of the 7ageé/att, who is usually cool and level 
headed, goes crazy about her. Prevosti has still a power- 
ful organ, but it is nota fresh or a very beautful voice, 
and of her technic I only admire the trill, which is very 
nearly perfect. In the music lesson she sang the Perle 
de Brésil aria, and as an encore in English the time worn 
Coming Through the Rye, which the Boersen Courzer is 
kind enough to designate as a very original song! At 
the close she gave the usual waltz song, this time one by 
Luigi Venzano. The dialogue she spoke in a quaint sort 
of half and half German, thus evincing her mastery of 
four languages. Over it all, however, Italian, English, 
French and German, there hovered in my ear at leasta 
soupcon of Irish brogue, and I cannot get rid of the idea 
that the famous Prevosti is not from Rome or Milan, but 
from Limerick or Cork. Never mind, draws—not 
the cork but the public and the shekels. 

Bulsz was in superb voice and humor, consequently 


she 


Sommer as 
Moedlinger 


an excellent representative of the title part. 
Almaviva sang well, but acted miserably. 
as Basilio, however, was very funny, and, as he always 
is very sonorous. 

A still better and certainly to me far more interesting 
performance was that of Verdi's Falstaff, which was given 
on last Friday night and which I enjoyed doubly on ac- 
count of the neighborhood of Mr. Cady, of Chicago. He 
heard Verdi's chef d’ceuvre for the first time in his life 
on that night, and it did me good to see him appreciate 





it. Falstaff is really music for the musician, and if it is 
well performed, as it was on this occasion, it is a great 
treat. Muck conducted, and he and his orchestra were 
heart and soul inthe score. Still, some shght mishaps 
occurred, as the work had not been given for over a year. 
Nothing, however, sufficient to mar the ensemble or the 
enjoyability of the whole. 

Betz was in excellent voice, and he counts Fa/staf 
among his very best réles. ‘he other parts are most all 
of minor consideration, but they were all and without a 
single exception admirably represented; thus Miss Hied- 
ler, with her pure, beautiful soprano, as 4/7ce; Mrs. Goetze 
as the stately Dame Quickly, Miss Dietrich our piquant 
and charming Annita, Miss Rothauser as the merry Weg 
Page, and among the gentlemen Fraenkel as Ford, sweet 
Sommer as Fenfon, clownish Lieban as Bardolph, tenor 
Philipp as J) Moedlinger as 
Pistol, each and all were highly enjoyable. The final 
grand 4men went with spirit and good choral ensemble, 


Cajas, and mellifluous 


the mise en scéne was superb and everybody seemed in 
good humor, the audience applauding heartily and with 
evident enthusiasm. 

A good many Americans were present, and among them 
I shook hands with Mr. Hibbard, 
phone Exchange and the Apollo Club, of Chicago, and 


president of the Tele- 


with his musical wife. 


In a short interview which I had with Henry Pierson, 
director of the royal intendancy, he told me that they 
would soon give two Nibelungenring cycles, which if they 
summer's Bayreuth performances 


Most of the scenery of 


did not eclipse last 
would come dangerously near to it 
the Royal Opera House will be renewed for this occasion, 
and several guests from Bayreuth and elsewhere have 
Thus our old 
alternate Wotan, 
Siegmund, Guibrand will 


been engaged to supplement the home cast. 
Reichmann will with Betz as 
Goetze with 
Briinnhilde, the great Heink-Schumann £rda, Friedrichs, 
who is now engaged as a regular member of the Berlin 
personnel, will sing 4 /derich, Mime: 
Griining will be the Szeg/ried, Frau Sucher Sieg/inde, 
sulsz H/agen, Frau Fricka, while Frau 
Herzog will sing the first RAzne Daughter and the Wadd- 


VOLe %. 


friend 


Sylva as sing 


Lieban of course 


and Goetze 


There is a cast for you ! 


*n * 


Arthur Nikisch will perform of latterday works in the 
series of ten Philharmonic concerts: ‘I'schaikowsky’s 
Pathetic symphony, Richard Strauss’ latest symphonic 
poem, Zarathustra; Excelsior, a festival overture by W. 
Stenhammer, a new symphony in B flat by Gernsheim, 
Sheherazade, by Rimsky-Korsakoff; a new symphony for 
orchestra and organ by Widor, and a sinfonzetta by F. E. 
Koch. 

* * # 

Weingartner’s pronunciamento for the coming season 
of the royal orchestra's symphony evenings contains of 
Beethoven’s B flat, Pastoral, C 
minor, D and of Ninth; Mozart’s Jupiter 
and E flat, Haydn’s D major and C minor, and Schubert's 


Of modern symphonies the one in C 


classic symphonies 


major, course 


C major and B flat. 








Bitte opens the 


season with the 





Boston Symphony Orches- 





tra in four consecutive 





concerts, on October 21, 





23, 24 and 28. 
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minor by Brahms, Bruckner’s fifth, Dvor4k’s fourth, and 
a symphony by Rimsky-Korsakoff, will be performed. 
** 
Two of Berlin’s best musicians were recently decorated 
by the Government. Max Bruch received the fourth class 
of the Red Eagle, and Siegfried Ochs the Crown Order of 


the fourth class. 
** 


Congratulations are in order in the case of Joe 
Adamowski, Esq., and Mlle. Antoinette Szumowska, who 
announce to me the happy event of their marriage, which 
took place at Cracow on the 3d inst. Likewise in the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt, née Berthe Marx, who 
send me notice from Marlotte, in France, about the birth 


of their daughter, Miss Berthe Ottilia Goldschmidt. 
**# * 


Prof. Gustav Hollender, director of the Stern Conserva- 
tory. at Berlin, informs the readers of Tue Musica 
Courier of the fact that from the Ist inst. he has en- 
gaged the well-known violoncello virtuoso Anton Hek- 


king as first teacher of that instrument at his conserva- | a *~«s 


tory. 
y * *# & 


A woman writes to me: ‘‘I see in an editorial in a re- | 
cent issue of THe Musicat Courier a statement that Ros- | 
enthal is at present. the only pianist who plays the Schytte | 


concerto, You know that this is a mistake, as you wrote 
eulogistically about Franz Rummel’s performance of this 
work last winter.’’ 

She is right, and I am bound to add to her statement the | 
fact that Rummel scored with the rewritten concerto one | 
of his greatest triumpns in Berlin. Similar criticisms I 
remember I read also in tne Cologne and several other | 
papers of places where Rummel performed this concerto. 


Only recently Rummel played the same work at the | gratitude that follow any deliverance from shipwreck or 
Munich festival performances, in the first of Dr. Kaim’s | defeat in battle. On the other hand the four parts were 
| defined more clearly than they were in the tasks of last 


symphony concerts, and his success was ‘‘ colossal.’’ 
xe 


Mrs. Sutro writes to me from London to the effect that | 


one of her daughters is not in good health, and that the Alves, W. H. Rieger, Carl E. Dufft. The voice of Mrs. 


three concerts which the young ladies were to give here | 
in Berlin in November will have to be postponed until 


February next. 
* *# * 


Two artists, both well known in the United States, will 
make Berlin their future home. Mme. Etelka Gerster, who 
lived in Bologna, will open here an academy for vocal 
culture, and the pianist Vladimir de Pachmann intends 


to settle down as a teacher of his instrument. 
S 2 


The following soloists have so far been engaged for Mr. 
Wolff’s ten Philharmonic concerts under Nikisch’s direc- 
tion: Marcella Sembrich and Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, vocal; 
Alexander Petschnikoff, Pablo de Sarasate and Gabriele | 
Wietrowetz, violinists; Ferruccio B. Busoni, Diemer from 
Paris, Sophie Menter and Eduard Riesler, en 








Gertrude May Stein.—Gertrude May Stein has pre- 
pared a number of new and excellent recital programs for 
this season. This leading contralto is now acknowledged 
one of the best interpreters of the lyrics of Schubert, 
Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Brahms and various German 
composers. She has been engaged for a number of song 
recitals in Chicago, Milwaukee, St Louis, Boston and New 
York. 

A New Woman ‘Cellist.—Miss Leontine Gaertner, a 
Hungarian 'cellist strongly recommended by Professor 
Klengel, of Leipsic, will arrive in New York by the Fuerst 
Bismarck October 9. Miss Gaertner, who is said to com- 
mand remarkable technic and a brilliant style, will be solo 
and leading ‘cellist of the Woman's String Orchestra 
Society, of which Carl V. Lachmund is conductor. 


JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Young Dutch Violinist. 


of 1896-7. 














Major J. B. Poxp 
is pleased to an- 
nounce that he has 
secured, through 
his general man- 
ager, Mr. CHAS. 
DE GROAT, of 
Liege, the emi- 
nent young Vio- 
linist Mr. JAN 
VAN OORDT, the 
favorite pupil of 
CESAR THOMSON, 
for the season of 
Concerts in the 
United States and 
Canada during 
1896-7. 
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| or the music. 


| gling in attack. Instances of satisfactory dynamic con- 


| reached there were the boisterous expressions of relief and 


| year. 


|THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
| OF '96. 
| 
| 





BosToN, Mass., September 27, 1896. 
HE thirty-ninth Festival of the Worcester Coun- 


ty Musical Association began Tuesday evening,, 


the 22d, and ended Friday evening, the 25th. The officers 
| this year were Charles M. Bent, president; Daniel 
| Downey. vice-president; Luther M. Lovell, secretary ; 
| George R. Bliss, treasurer; George W. Elkins, librarian ; 
| Edward L. Davis, Edward L. Sumner, Arthur J. Bassett, 
J. Vernon Butler, Charles I. Rice, Samuel W. Wiley, Paul 
| B. Morgan, Charles A. Williams, directors. 
The conductor was Carl Zerrahn. The associate con- 
| ductor was Franz Kneisel, who was also the concertmas- 
| ter of sixty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
| The chorus numbers on paper 190 sopranos, 153 altos, 82 
| tenors, 106 basses—531 in all. 


The festival opened with a performance of The Messiah. 
Although this oratorio had been sung only five times at 
these festivals, you have probably heard it—or had the 
opportunity of hearing it—in New York, so I shall not give 
you an analytical or impressionistic review of the libretto 


The chorus was frequently weak in volume and strag 


trasts were few. ‘‘ Piano” was regarded by the singers as 
an Italian word of doubtful, possibly improper, meaning. 
For the most part there was an exasperating, monotonous 
mezzo forte of mediocrity, but when the cadences were 


The solo singers were Mrs. Eleanore Meredith, Mrs. Carl 


Meredith is light, fresh, agreeable, flexible. Her intona- 
tion was for the most part pure, and when she erred the 
cause was evidently nervousness, for she recovered herself 
atonce. Her attack was honest, and honest and delight- 
ful was her legato. She managed her breath skillfully, es- 
pecially in her delivery of Rejoice Greatly. She showed 
musical feeling, a sense of rhythm and technical skill in 
phrasing. This was her first appearanec at Worcester 
and I do not think she has ever sung in Boston. She 
made a very favorable impression at the festival. 

The merits of the other soloists are well known to you. 
I regret to say that Mrs. Alves was not thoroughly in the 
vein, for she was inclined to a sentimentalism that is not 
her constant companion, and she preferred interpolated 
fermatas torhythm. Mr. Rieger, in many ways an excel- 
lent artist, a singer for whom I have large respect, was un- 
accountably sluggish in recitative, and the earnestness 
of Mr. Dufft at times worked him injury, as in over-ac- 
centuation and in roulades. 


* 
” * 


Nor was the chorus performance in Massenet’s Eve, 
Wednesday afternoon, any improvement on that of The 
Messiah the night before. Let us be honest ; it was worse. 
There was an incongruous forte or a scrambling fortissimo, 
The attack was often slovenly, the intonation was impure, 
and chorus and orchestra quarreled freely. Mrs. Stone- 
Barton was wholly inadequate; Mr. Heinrich sang as 
though he were bored and had forgotten certain rudiments 
of song; Mr. J C. Bartlett’s expressive performance of the 


part of the Narrator. in beauty of voice and intelligence 
of delivery, was the only redeeming feature. Mr. Zerrahn 
sinned grievously by taking several movements at an ab- 
surdly fast pace. I don’t think he cares for the work, and 
I know he does not understand it. 

This Eve should be sung by a small, picked chorus. The 
conductor should be a romantic person who has spent 
his days and nights with others than Joseph Addison. 

I admit freely that this eroticism of Massenet is not 
Michael-Angelesque, Adamic. The music is too lush. 
Adam is without the heroic brutality of the First Man in 
his wooing. Eve took the Vie Parisienne, looked at the 
pictures and read thetext. Her fall was in early spring. 

Conductor and soprano and baritone all hurried im- 
potently. The sensuous beauty was turned into vulgar 
commonplace. And yet the lovers were singularly shy 
and lukewarm when they arrived at the goal. The man 
and the woman who panted under the shade of the Tree of 
Evil were physical. The singers were analytical, inclined 
to introspection. Adam was thinking more of F’s above 
the staff than of Eve. 

Mr. Couture, of Montreal, shook his head sadly, stroked 
his detective-in-the-third-act-of-a-melodrama-beard, and 
sighed. ‘‘I have heard this in my city when the whole 
audience stood up,” he said to me afterward at Frohsinn’s. 

At the same concert Mr. Heinrich sang in a spirited 
manner, with orchestral accompaniment, Chadwick's ballad 
Lochinvar. 

The orchestra played Dvordk’s From the New World 
Symphony. 

- s . 

The program of the evening concert Wednesday in- 
cluded the Hebrides overture of Mendelssohn, and Sulli- 
van’s Golden Legend, which was sung at Worcester for the 
third time. In 1889 the soloists were Mrs. Moore-Lawson, 
Clara Poole, Messrs. Mockridge and Hopkinson, and in 
1890 there were Mary Howe, Gertrude Edmands, 
Mockridge and Dufft. This year they were Nordica, 
Mrs. Bloodgood, Mr. H. Evan Williams, and Cam- 
panari. Mr. Rice appeared in all three performances. 

I confess I care little for Longfellow’s version of Hart 
mann von der Aue’s poem. As Mr. Robertson, the latest 
editor of the original, remarks in his blunt way: ‘* Long- 
fellow’s sentimentality is a poor substitute for the simplic- 
ity and directness of the original.” The genteel com- 
mentator on Longfellow expressed well bred delight 
because the poet does not openly charge Prince Henry 
with leprosy, but hints at it, while Hartmann makes no 
bones of calling his hero a leper. Would Swinburne’s 
poem, or the play founded on The Leper, be effective if 
the author in either case had shown such silly squeamish- 
ness ? 

Sir Arthur has an excellent memory. While I was listen- 
ing to his work he repeated the names of several old friends 
without faltering or mistake. In the Golden Legend are 
echoes of Damnation of Faust, Flying Dutchman, Die Wal- 
kiire, The Huguenots, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Lohen- 
grin, Aida, Schubert’s Rosamund, &c. 

If Sullivan has the gift of memory, he also has the gift 
of assimilation. He makes good use of his booty. 

The vocal parts are clear and effective; each voice in 
polyphony is well and naturally led. The Night is Calm 
and Cloudless is a fine specimen of writing for chorus. O 
Gladsome Light is merely respectable and academic. The 
music given to /lenry, E/sze and Ursu/a is Sullivan in sheet 
music, English drawing room mood. Lucifer is a good 
deal of a bore, and his picture should hang in the spacious 
gallery of oratorio bores. His music is without imagina- 
tion. Satan on the lyric or oratorio stage is likely to be 
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dull or amiably jocose. Meyerbeer strikes a truer note when 
Bertram goes to the graveyard of the haunted abbey, and 
the shuddering pizzicato in Der Freischiitz outweighs all 
the music given by Gounod to Mephistopheles. 

The instrumentation of the Golden Legend is almost al- 
ways effective, and there are some strong dramatic touches. 
At times there are needless difficulties which do not repay 
faithful practice. 

Fluent, vivacious, sentimental, religious in a cheap and 
conventional way, no wonder the work is liked in England 
and meets with warm applause at Worcester. But the Sul- 
livan of the Pirates and the Mikado is the man of more 
genuine talent. 

Nordica’s performance 
praise. A mistake in the comprehension of a value of a 
note led to a few seconds’ painful disagreement between 
her and the orchestra, and there was one other slip ; but her 
voice was in superb condition, and her vocal wit was dis- 


was worthy of the warmest 


played in many ways: in the purity of her tone produc- 
tion, in her beautiful legato, in her use of the swell and the 
portamento. I do not remember to have ever heard her 
sing as well. 

Mrs. Bloodgood, with rich and sympathetic voice and 
pleasing personality, should look after her enunciation. Mr. 
Williams sang with delightful ease and intelligence. His 
voice is of large compass, most sympathetic and unusually 
even. He does not fret, or strain, or exaggerate. His 
sentiment is not lackadaisical, his vigor does not call for 
knickerbockers He neither bleats nor 
I owe him a heavy debt of gratitude for the pleas- 


and a sweater. 
bawls. 
ure he gaveme. Mr. Campanari was handicapped occasion- 
ally by the rigid, inexorably too swift beat of Mr. Zerrahn, 
and the part itself The 
showed often the lack of diligent rehearsal. The chorus 
was generally firm and sonorous; the attack was more 


precise than at former concerts; and unexpected intelli- 


is a thankless one. orchestra 


gence was shown in dynamic contrasts. 
7 * 
Sir Arthur had demanded a cablegram that night. 
September 23 was big with the fate of Sullivan. If the 
Golden Legend should succeed at Worcester his fortune 
If the Worcester program book should 
‘ fail,” he would be a ruined man for 


would be made. 
contain the word 
time and eternity. 
I like to think of his nervousness. He was uneasy over 
bacon and eggs. to 
sustain him. In the afternoon he began to consult his 
bejeweled watch. He made 
calculations concerning the 
Nordica forget her solemn 
not good reason to remember him ? 


At noon he took a couple of ‘* pegs” 


mathematical 
Would 
Had she 


exhaustive 
in time. 
Never. 


difference 
promise ? 


His granitic confidence was rewarded. Nordica is ten- 
der hearted. Knowing that Sir Arthur suffers from a cruel 
disease of the kidneys, she was aware that a shock of 
disappointment might be fatal. 

"Twas very late, or rather early. There was the roar of 
arushing hansom, A youth rang frantically the bell. Sir 
Arthur, arrayed in spotless pajamas, answered in person 
and tore open the envelope, ‘Golden Legend complete 
Finest performance ever given America. 
Audience enthusiastic.—Nordica.” 


triumph. in 
House crowded. 
Sir Arthur borrowed a sovereign from a servant and 
thrust it into the messenger’s hand, kissed him on each 
cheek and whistled down the tube for a 
His fame was at last assured. 
e * 
The program of the afternoon concert Thursday was as 


bottle of extra 
dry. 


follows 
Hamlet and Ophelia......... hidadbbasmiesel cvecvedeuse seané MacDowell 
Prelude to the Meistersinger..j 00 Wagner 
Walther’s Prize Song.......... ‘ 
Piano concerto, E minor..... Sbnnbueensens Soil ..Chopin 
Leopold Godowsky 
et Eo sh nc cenbiieiindcowsaiaas Rubinstein 
Prelude, The Storm. 
Chorus of Hamites 
Chorus of Shemites 
Chorus of Japhetites. 
Overture, Sakuntala.......... eS Goldmark 


An orchestra that is obliged to rehearse all the morning, 
play at afternoon concerts and again in the evening is 
hardly in the best of conditions. The wildly romantic, ten- 
derly beautiful, or strikingly dramatic music of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell was not exposed to full advantage. Nor is Mr. Zer- 
rahn the man to conduct such music. The tone poems are 
full of inspiration. There is no attempt at panoramic detail, | 
and the composer does not point out with explaining wand. 
You are with Hamlet in his shifting moods. There is a 
vision of flouted, crazed Ophelia singing ballads strange 
for a virgin’s mouth. The music is of the air, not the 
earth. It is the expression of a poet of lofty and exquisite 
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| hours at a time—see Rowbotham—listening to Arminius 


USI 


M 


| thought, who chooses music as his instrument of expres- 


sion. 

Mr. Godowsky is a pianist of marked distinction. His 
touch is delightful, his cantabile is expressive, his bravura 
is elegant, his rubato is artistic. In the romanze he showed 
the temperament of the true poet. From the beginning to 
the end he gave unalloyed pleasure. 

Chopin’s instrumentation was used, and M. Godowsky 
did not play his arrangement founded on Tausig’s version, 
although he introduced a few of his own emendations. Mr. 
Kneisel led the orchestra skillfully, and his task was not an 
easy one. M. Berthald sang with power and a feeling that 
was at times uncontrollably natural. ; 

The Rubinstein choruses were sung effectively. 


* 
+ 
The program of the evening concert Thursday was as 
follows : 

CURTCIS, FETIP STIGNG,. corns ccenevcccs cocccs cosceconsocscecess Chad wick 
BP POR Sis dieu taddccoys | hocpnsbedsssscntivessi Gounod 
Mr. Campanari 
Comcertatck. 0. cccccccccccccccccscccces-ccccccsccosceces Ed. Schuécker 
The Schuécker Brothers. 

Dream, Pantomime, Hansel und Gretel ................ Humperdinck 
RTD BO Bain csvccasnndcasessssceteccbsevcensecs cosévcases Erkel 
Mrs. Nordica. 

Selections from Stahbat Mater... ......cccccss.ccscevccceees Rossini 


Mrs. Nordica, Mrs. Alves, Messrs Williams, Campanari and Dufft 
The only blot on a program which was unusually good 
for a Worcester Artists’ Night was the dull piece for two 
The ability of the performers is unquestioned, but 
The or- 


harps. 
the duet is a nightmare in tonic and dominant. 
chestral pieces and the accompaniments were well played. 
Mr. Campanari, after an exceedingly impressive perform- 
ance of Gounod’s tune, sang with superb breadth and dra- 
matic intensity 7onzo's song from the preludeto Pagliacci. 
When Mr. Grau has such a baritone, a man witha glorious 
voice and a musical intelligence rarely found ina singer, 
why does he not give him a chance? Why does he lure 
Lassalle from the cement industry? If Campanari had 
never played in the Symphony Orchestra, if he had come 
last season to this country loudly heralded as the famous 
Signor Pollibustico, your town would now be burning in- 
cense before his shrine. 

Nordica wore her glittering tiara to the delight of an 
The air from Erkel’'s 
opera is a vocal rhapsodie hongroise, hot with paprika. 


audience that crowded the hall. 


She sang it with great effect and with an intensity truly 
Hungarian. 

The performance of portions of the Stabat Mater was in 
certain ways one of uncommon merit. 
the Cujus Animam sung as well as it was sung by Mr. 


I have never heard 


CAL COURIER. 





roared when it should have used discretion. Mr. Zerrahn 
paid little attention to the indications of the composer. 
All the vocal performers were as indifferent to the differ- 
ence between eighth and sixteenth notes as Brahma is to 
praise or Mr. Heinrich was robust, and his 
singing, as singing pure and simple, at times ex- 
ceedingly bad. Miss Desvignes, who was not in good 
physical condition, and Mr. Berthald were the other soloists. 


* 
* 


blame. 
was 


* 

So far as programs and choice of soloists are concerned 
the Festival of ‘96 was much superior to those of the last 
four or five years. 

It would be absurd for this chorus as it now exists to 
attempt any new modern work of any real difficulty. 
say Mr. Zerrahn will be the conductor another 
Others believe that there will be a change. Even 


Some 
year, 
if a younger conductor should be chosen—such a conductor 
by birth, education and experience as the unusually gifted 
Emil Mollenhauer—I doubt if he could do much with the 
present bulky chorus. Mr. Zerrahn this year displayed 
greater energy and zeal than he did a year ago. 

One of the directors told me Friday night that although 
the expenses were larger this year than is customary, it 
looked as though receipts and expenses would nearly 
balance. 

The program book, which contained valuable and inter- 
esting notes, was written by Mr. Walter M. Lancaster. 

There are subjects suggested by this festival which I 
MusicaL Courier of next 

Putte HAte. 


shall discuss at leisure in THe 


week. 








Joseph Arthur Solely. 


S a matter of fact there was no such firm as 
A Johnston & Arthur, managers of musical affairs, 
when Ysaye, the violinist, was in this country and pre- 
sumably under the management of that firm. The dis- 
solution of the firm had already taken place before his 
tour and Johnston was merely employed on a weekly 
salary by Mr. Joseph Arthur, who was Ysaye’s sole 
manager. c 

The contract was Arthur's solely 

The checks paid to Ysaye were all Mr. Arthur's sole per- 
sonal checks. We have seen the checks, the receipts, the 
contract and Johnston's letters to his employer, Mr. Ar- 
thur, and all these documents show that Mr. Joseph Arthur 





Williams, who displayed a breadth and a nobility of phrasing | 


that removed all the suspicions of vulgarity which some 
think intrinsic. There was for once no thought of the kan- 
garoo leaps, to borrow the words of Richard Grant White. 
The phrases were beautifully sustained. 
derness that was virile. 
cal. The climax, sung with full voice, was overwhelming. 
Mrs. Alves was in fine condition, and as she sang it the Fac 


There was ten- 
There was power that was musi- 


ut portem was a pleasure, not a bore. The Sancta Mater was 
as usual taken at too fasta pace. Mme. Nordica and Cam- 
panari and Dufft were applauded heartily. The Eie Mater 
suffered from an incongruous organ aceompaniment. The 
chorus would probably have broken down without this aid, 
but as it was the intonation was false. 
* * 
The program of the afternoon concert, Friday, included 

Symphony, Eroica Beethoven 
Songs with piano— 


SEY SEEN cionens, nectesseccecesse paseetasensnetues Brahms 

Ee Finks ccd dncatccuctscnscsess do seetnbvsvodscseeces Widor 
Mme. Nordica 

Pamtacia Gh BOAVGIG. 20000, eccevesce + cocvscsccsseccoccces Schuecker 

Mr. Ed. Schuecker 

Prelude to Tristan and isolde.. ; + ee 

Isolde’s Liebestod............... <_< a ee — 
Mme. Nordica. 


The symphony was played in a respectable fashion, but 
the Eroica is something more than respectable. 
the Tristan prelude, conducted by Mr. Kneisel, a thing of 
splendid melancholy beauty. Nor was it Nordica’s day. 
Her 


Nor was | 


Her voice seemed tired. 
intonation was not always pure. 


* 
* 


Her phrasing was loggy. 


* 





The festival closed with a performance of Bruch’s Ar- 
minius. 
The early Assyrians who enjoyed shrieking music for 


would have forgiven us our sadly inferior civilization. 
Bruch has done better things in the cantata line. When 
the chorus was called upon to roarit roared lustily. It also 


| the Philharmonic Society, January 8, in New York.” 


was the sole and the only responsible party iwth whom 
Ysaye and, subsequently, Sauret negotiated and dealt. 
The firm of Johnston & Arthur had no longer any existence 


in those days. It was always Mr. Joseph Arthur solely. 








Mapleson Company. 
MAPLESON left Southampton the 
J. New York yesterday for America. The 
Imperial Opera Conpany leaves Genoa on October 3 for 


H. 


steamer 


on 


this city 








Aronson’s New Waltz.—Mr. Rudolph Aronson's new 
waltz, Up to Date, will be performed for the first time on 
Tuesday evening, October 6, at the Bijou Theatre's initial 
represeptetion of the new comedy, My Friend from India. 

Mrs. :*alma-Aronson.—Mrs. Dalma-Aronson has been 
devoting muh time to literary work during the summer 
in Italy, hav» + just completed an article on Segantini, 
the celebrated italian painter, which will shortly appear in 
one of the New York magazines. She is also collaborating 


t 


on a comedy book which is to be set to music by Mas- 
cagni. 

Marix Loewensohn.—Marix Loewensohn, the Belgian 
‘cello virtuoso, who will arrive in New York early in De- 


| cember, was recently made the happy recipient of a famous 


‘cello owned by his master, M. Louis Vanderheyden, and 
valued at 25,000 frs. 
stein’s concerto before King Leopold at Spa last month 


Mr. Loewensohn performed Rubin- 


with distinguished success. 

Teresa Carreno.—Madame Teresa Carrefio, the famous 
pianist, writes to her manager, Mr. Rudolph Aronson, 
from Pertisan, Tyrol, September 10, 1896: 

‘Tl am awfully glad to get back to my old friends and to 
a country which I always will consider as my real home. I 
shall remain here until October 15, when I begin my con- 
cert work in Frankfort, and then a tour of twenty-five con- 
certs in Russia, winding up in Breslau December 22, when 
I shall pack my trunk and on December 26 sail from 
Bremen to New York just in time for my premiére with 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BosTONn, Mass., September 26, 1896. 

There was an unusually large audience assembled at 
the auction of Symphony rehearsal tickets last Monday in 
Music Hall. Good prices were the rule, and as usual the 
premiums paid were higher for the rehearsals than for the 
concerts on Saturday evening. Many persons who have 
attended the Symphony concerts for years have always 
occupied the same seats, and tue premiums on such seats 
are always large. The hall has been freshly painted and 
looks as bright as a new pin. Everyone in the musical 
world is looking forward with pleasant anticipations to 
an enjoyable season of music. 

Miss Lena Little is again in town and has resumed 
teaching. She will be at 15 Blagden street again this 
winter. 

The Central Church Quartet has been engaged to sing 
at the Houghton-Colt wedding in Pittsfield, on Thursday, 
October 1. It is to be one of the great social events of 
the year. Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, Miss Ricker and 
Mr. Wellington will sing solos. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke attended the music 
festival at Worcester this week, to hear the performance 
of Massenet’s Eve. 

Mr. John W. Metcalf, who took one of the second prizes 
in the Kronberg prize songs, was born in Waverly, IIl. 
He received his first musical education from an older 
sister. Later the family removed to Springfield, IIL, 
where he continued his studies with Mrs. Marcia Fields 
Gregory, a pupil of Dr. Wm. Mason, Dudley Buck and 
Eugene Thayer. He continued his music studies 1n St. 
Louis and Chicago, under the best teachers. Later he 
went to Europe, entering the Leipsic Conservatory and 
keeping up his work with private instructors. Upon leav- 
ing the conservatory after a stay of four years he was 
given the Helbig prize, having played twice in the public 
examinations with the Gewandhaus Orchestra, under Dr. 
Carl Reinecke, his teacher. Some of his compositions 
were also brought out at these concerts. Before return- 
ing to America he made long visits to London and Paris. 
In this country he had been identified with several prom- 
inent institutions of learning in both the East and the 
West. At present he resides in Oakland, Cal., where he 
is engaged in private teaching, devoting his time to com- 
position and now and then playing in public chiefly in 
Oakland and San Francisco. His compositions have been 
published in Europe as well as in this country. 

Miss Harriet S. Wittier will be at her studio, 165 Tre- 
mont street, October 6, when she will resume teaching. 

David Fisher, a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, recently won a $50 gold medal ina 
violin contest, before an audience of 10,000 people, in 
Denver, Col. All the violin players were from the West. 
He is booked for a concert tour through Wyoming and 
Colorado. At present he is teaching in the university at 
Denver. At this concert he played upon a very fine old 
violin, the property of a gentleman residing in Denver. 
So pleased was he with Mr. Fisher's playing that at the 
end of the concert he presented him with the violin. 

Mrs. Ella Backus-Behr, of Kansas City, was in town 
one day last week. She has been spending the summer 
at Marion and was on her way back to the West. She 
paid a short visit to the Mason & Hamlin warerooms, 
where she tried one of their new concert grands, and ex- 
pressed herself as delighted with it. Mrs. Behr is a fine 
pianist and well-known artist. 

Miss Anna Belle Van Vleck, who has been studying 
Aida and Samson and Delilah all summer with Mr. 
Charles R. Adams, at West Harwich, returned to town 
this week. 

The Virgil Clavier School announces its first course of 
practical lectures on music, which will be given at the 
school, in their new quarters, 355 Boylston street. This 
course will include nine lectures on Musical History, to 
be given by Mr. George A. Burdett, on consecutive ‘Tues- 
day evenings beginning October 20. 

At Loring Hall, Hingham, on the evening of September 
24 was given the operetta of The Sleeping Queen. Those 
taking part were Mr. and Mrs. S. Henry Hooper, Miss 
Laura F. Eaton and Mr. George E. Hills. Mr. Frank O. 
Nash, the well-known organist, was the accompanist. 
The entertainment was a great success in every way. 

A concert was given Monday evening at the Every 
Day Church to display the qualities of the new Gilbert 
memorial organ, which was dedicated on Sunday. Mr. J. 
Frank Donahoe, the well-known musician, gave the 
largest part of the program. He gave, among other selec- 
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tions, the overture from Zanetta, Salomé’s offertoire in 
D flat, Bach’s Toccata in F major, and an improvisation. 

He was assisted by Emily E. Woodward, Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilder and Mr. Charles S. Hill, vocalists, and Miss 
Flora Goldsmith, violinist. The accompaniments vere 
played by Mr. Eustace B. Rice. 

The organ was presented to the church by Mrs. Mary 
Gilbert, in memory of her husband, Luther Gilbert. It 
was built by Jesse Woodberry & Co., and contains all the 
latest appliances. 

Mr. Joseph Adamowski and Miss Antoinette Szumowska 
were married at Cracow, Poland, on the 3d inst. 

The dates for the twelfth season of chamber concerts by 
the Kneisel Quartet have been arranged for October 26, 
November 23, December 21, January 4, February 1 and 
15, March 8, and April 5, at Association Hall. Among 
the soloists already announced to appear are Joseffy, Bur- 
meister, Randolph, Mrs. Beach, Miss Szumowska and Mrs. 
Bloomfield Zeisler. Many works of importance are to be 
performed for the first time, among others the following 
in manuscript: Quartet, Dvordk; quartet, G W. Chad- 
wick; quartet, G. Henschel; octet, C. M. Loeffler; and 
sonata for piano and violin, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Other 
works which will be heard for the first time at these con- 
certs are: quartet, C minor, Brahms; quartet, C sharp 
minor, Sgambati, and octet, Mendelssohn. In addition 
will be given compositions by Haydn, Mozart and Dit- 
tersdorf. Of works for string and wind instruments will 
be played Schubert’s octet, op. 66, and Beethoven's sextet, 
op. 17, and for wind instruments only, Beethoven's octet 
in E flat, op. 103. 

The delightful musicale given at the Hotel Langwood, 
Middlesex Falls, on Tuesday last, was arranged and car- 
ried out by Mrs. L. F. C. Richardson, with the assistance 
of her pupils. 

Mr. Henry A. Christie, one of the best known violinists 
of New England, died late Wednesday night at his home 
in Malden. He was born on the isle of Jersey, near 
France, fifty-three years ago, and was prominent in many 
leading orchestras of the United States. He leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Albert Alexander, of Roxbury, and Mrs. 
Clarence Miller, of Melrose, both of whom are fine 
violinists. 

There was a large attendance of musicians, ex-soldiers 

and members of beneficial orders, all friends and asso- 
ciates of William H. Fessenden, the well-known singer, 
at his funeral from Berkeley Temple, at 2 o'clock Monday 
afternoon. Among them were delegations from the 
Orpheus Musical Society, Columbian Lodge of Masons, 
and a detail from Edward W. Kinsley Post 113, headed by 
Commander James G. Harris, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. The singers, who had all been associated with Mr. 
Fessenden in a professional way, were William H. Ger- 
ish, director and organist, and Messrs. Coolidge, Davison, 
Bunton, Fairbanks, Ripley, Kendall, Babcock, Howe, 
Jones, Holden, Swaine, Bartlett, Spears, Paine, Dean and 
‘Thayer. Rev. George E. Lorimer, D. D., of Tremont 
Temple, conducted the services, which consisted of prayer, 
readings from the Scriptures and the benediction, and sing- 
ing by the chorus of Still, Still with Thee, Requiem and In 
Memoriam. The ushers were Lon F. Brine and Henry J. 
Ballou. There were many handsome floral tributes. The 
burial was at Mt. Hope Cemetery. 
Mr. Nathan Lincoln, of Cambridge, died September 24. 
For over forty years he was connected with the schools of 
Cambridge and surrounding towns as a singing master. 
He was born at Hingham, January 18, 1822, and moved to 
Cambridge in 1850, although prior to that time he had con- 
nected himself with the schools of the city as singing 
master. He retired a few years ago after teaching four 
decades. He was a graduate of Harvard and Derby 
Academy, and his entire life has been spent in teaching. 
He leaves a son and two daughters. 





Maud Poweli’s Coming Season.—Maud Powell, the 
eminent violinist, returns to New York this week to begin 
a season which promises to be unusually busy. Among 
numerous engagements already closed is an extended tour 
of the Southern cities with herown company. Miss Powell, 
who became an expert bowler during her summer's 
sojourn in the mountains, strongly recommends the exer- 
cise to young women violinists who wish tostrengthen the 
muscles of the bow arm and shoulder. The game is most 
advantageously played in a sensible suit similar to a bicy- 
cle costume. 
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Gotham Cossip. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gerrit Smith returned from their summer 
outing, which they spent in Geneva and Southampton, 
N. Y., and Watch Hill, R. I.,during which time they only 
dismounted from their wheels for meals and to sleep. Mr. 
Smith was recently elected president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Ruth Thompson, the charming contralto, has been 
singing with her old organist Harry Rowe Shelley at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church for the past two weeks in the 
absence of Miss Emma Mueller, who is still in the West. 

Dr. Storrs’ church will reopen the first Sunday of Octo- 
ber, after having undergone extensive repairs, when Mr. 
Albert L. Caswell will resume work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Van Yorx, the well-known tenor and 
soprano of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, are also 
at home again after an expedition through the wilds of 
Connecticut on their wheels. 

Mrs. W. A. Wetzell, of Portland, Ore., has been in New 
York visiting her sister, Mrs. Shannah Cumming Jones, 
who made such a telling success at Manhattan Beach with 
Sousa this season, Mrs. Jones is one of Pittsburgh's lead- 
ing sopranos, and Mrs. Wetzell enjoys the same position 
in Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. MacDowell have returned. Mr. 
MacDowell has not done very much heavy work this sum- 
mer, as the carpenters at work in his home had a prior 
claim on his attention. 

Mr. Dudley Buck, the veteran organist and composer, 
returned on September 1 from a delightful trip across the 
ocean, where he visited his son, Dudley Buck, Jr., who, 
under the cultivation of Randegger, has developed a tenor 
which has attracted a considerable amount of attention 
and flattering comment. Prior to his work with Randeg- 
ger he spent four years in Italy with Vannuccini. He will 
appear in London during the coming season in oratorio and 
concert. 

Mr. Buck, Sr., is busy getting his work in shape. The 
first choir rehearsal of the Holy Trinity choir took place 
last Saturday evening. His old choir—the quartet, at least 
—will be as before: Mrs. E. J. Grant, soprano; Miss Ma- 
thilda Hallam, contralto; Mr. Charles S. Phillip and Mr. 
Henry Brown. The first rehearsal of the Apollo Society 
will occur on the first Monday in October. 

The fourth number of Mr. Buck's set of cantatas is fin- 
ished and is now in the hands of the engravers. The set 
consists of the Story of the Cross, the Coming of the King, 
Triumph of David, and Christ the Victor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Venth, also of Brooklyn, have re- 
turned from the mountains and the seaside, where they 
took a well earned rest after the arduous work of last sea- 
son, and are enjoying the prospect of a busy season. 

Mr. Max Bentheim, the vocal instructor of their institu- 
tion, is quite elated over the success of his talented pupil, 
Miss Zetti Kennedy, who will appear with the Philharmonic 
Club this season. 

Miss Ida de Motte Pumyea, a soprano with a large cir- 
cle of admiring friends in New York, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church of Stamford, Conn., of 
which Mr. S. R. Ford is organist. 

Miss Louise Widmayer, the new soprano of St. Ann’s 
Church at Harlem, is giving a great deal of satisfaction 
and many pleasant things are said of her. 

Just at the moment when Miss Caroline A. Wolfe began 
to achieve success in New York she was called upon to fill 
the position of soprano soloist at the Elm Park Methodist 
Church at Scranton, Pa., where she has a become a de- 
cided favorite. 

Miss Zora Gladys Hoérlocker has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist for the Messiah, to be produced at Goshen, 
N. Y., December 28. Mr. Lewis Williams, the well-known 
baritone, will appear in Elijah at the same place in April, 
as will also Mr. Barclay Dunham, the tenor of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church. 

Mr. Eduardo Marzo is playing the organ at the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Nativity in Brooklyn. 

John Philip Foley was recently selected organ master of 
the All Saints’ Episcopal Church at Great Neck, L. I. 

In fact, teachers and workers in all lines are getting back 
into harness, and it is no hardship either. 

Did you hear about Mr. Tagliapietra, the baritone, 
having had his overcoat stolen? Mr. Tagliapietra is one 
of the used-to-be husbands of Teresa Carrefio. He seems 
to be unfortunate in holding on to a good thing when he 
has it. He lost Carrefio some time ago, and now he has 
lost his overcoat. Somebody told me—and it was some- 
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body who knows, or at least who says she positively knows. 
What did I say about it? Nothing. I didn't say a word. 
I just thought what you all do. 

Who shall decide when reporters disagree, 

Just to keep the world at guessing, dear me, dear me. 

Think you heard that piece of poetry befare? No, you 


didn’t ; that’s just like the popular music, it sounds fa- | 
miliar, but it’s the very latest, I assure you; in fact, it’s | 


original. 








New Music. 

H. SCHROEDER, 12 East Sixteenth street, 

» New York city, isthe publisher of Twelve Melodious 

Exercises for the voice composed by Sebastian B. Schle- 

singer, which preserve a happy compromise between the 

didactic and the entertaining. Each of these studies is 

of a distinct educational value, although the pill is most 
melodiously gilded. 

The same composer publishes through Béte & Bock, 

Berlin, twelve songs, op. 64. These album lieder are dedi- 

cated to Lilli Lehmann and Jessie Ringen, and are marked 


by the author's fluency, grace and general feeling for poetic | 


situations. The first six songs are settings of poems by 
Christian von Linstow and Friedrich Bodenstedt. They 
are none of them difficult, and are singable and musical. 








Some Musical Managers. 
CHICAGO, September 25, 1896 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
N your last issue in the paragraph headed Musical 
Managers you say: ‘‘ Where is there among musical 
managers a musician?” 

As Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has been my manager for some 
time, here is my chance to get even with him. I feel it my 
duty to divulge the secret that he was a good pianist in 
his day, and played such compositions as the Mendelssohn 
Capriccio Brillante, with orchestra, in public. Yet another 
manager, Mr. Herman Wolff, of Berlin, in whose hands 
my European tours were, is an excellent musiciap, a man 
who when he wants to decide whether or not to bring out 
a new symphony in his Philharmonic concerts takes the 
score home with him and reads it. 

As I have not had the opportunity of an acquaintance 
with the other members of the managerial profession I 
cannot testify as to their musical knowlege, but doubt not 
Yours sincerely, 

BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


that there are others. 
FANNIE 





Lillie Bergh Home Again.—Miss Lillie Bergh has re- 
turned to New York from her busy and successful summer 
schools, and has resumed work at her new studio in the 
Vira, 110 West Thirty-ninth street. 

Lillian Blauvelt —Miss Lillian Blauvelt, whose reputa- 
tion as a concert soprano is exceptional, is at present in 
Hamburg, Germany. No definite date has been set for her 
return to this country, but she will devote the winter to 


studying with Bouhy in Paris. 


Alvary I1l.—Max Alvary, the tenor, is still seriously | 


He has recently undergone two danger- 
It is to be hoped 


ill at Wiesbaden. 
ous operations for an abdominal trouble. 
that he will recover. 

Madame Dachauer.— Madame Dachauer, who fifteen or 
twenty years ago was a well-known teacher of languages 
in this city and who has been residing in Paris, has re- 
turned to this city and resumed her instructions. 


Wm. C. Carl at Carnegie Hall.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl, the 


organist, has been engaged to play two works for organ | 


and orchestra on November 8, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
with Walter Damrosch and the Symphony Orchestra. 
These works are Adoration, for organ and string orches- 
tra, and Allegro, with full orchestra and organ, both by 
Guilmant, and secured by Mr. Carl last summer while 
residing at the composer's chateau at Meudon, near Paris. 

Van Oordt Coming.—The famous Dutch violinist Jan 
Van Oordt, who will shortly arrive here, appeared recently 
in London with great success. The /igaro wrote : 

He unites strength of tone with depth of feeling, which is becom- 
ing very rare in these days of striving after nothing but mere 
technic. His skill is undoubtedly of the very highest order. 

The 7imes said : 
We recall the thoughtful, serious style of his master, César Thom- 


son, though he already possesses a broader tone and perhaps even 


a deeper touch of sentiment than his master. 

Mr. Van Oordtis engaged for twenty concerts with the 
Thomas Orchestra commencing November 19, and arrange- 
ments are being made for him to appear with the Boston 
and New York Symphony orchestras. Van Oordt plays on 
a very fine Stradivaruis of great value, dated 1712. 


THE DISTURBANCES 


IN THE 
New England Conservatory of Music. 





| Jt was our intention to print this week a complete ré- 
sumé of the charges and complaints as prepared and cir- 
| culated by members of the New England Conservatory 
faculty, but want of space will not permit of more than 
| the following. The story will be continued in our next 
tssue.—EDS. THE MUSICAL COURTER. 





To the Alumni and Friends of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music: 
HE board of directors of the Alumni Association 
of the New England Conservatory of Music believe 
it incumbent on them to furnish to former students and 
friends of the institution an accurate and authentic state- 
ment of the facts concerning the recent controversy at the 
conservatory. No such statement has yet appeared. The 
following is intended to be essentially a plain and unvar- 
nished rehearsal of the course of events. Only the most 
obvious and indisputable inferences will be drawn. 

The history of the difficulty up to March 3 of the pres- 
ent year is sufficiently indicated in the protest of that 
date, which is here presented in full 
To Mr. Richard H. Dana, President of the Board of 

Trustees, New England Conservatory of Music: 

Dear Sir—We believe it best to provide the following 
concise statement, which briefly expresses our position 
with reference to the present controversy between our- 
selves and the director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. ‘This abbreviation must be understood as in 
no way receding from the stand already taken, as out- 
lined in the detailed statement recently presented to you 
before the entire faculty, save that its extreme statements 
were withdrawn. ‘The undersigned declare that they have 
not been drawn into this movement through the influence 
of any one teacher or group of teachers, but their griev- 
ances, which we here present, are common to us all. 

First—We submit that each individual member of a 
working body like ours is entitled to the confidence and 
sympathy and support of its head, regardless of rank. 
This, we declare, we have not received in any reasonable 
measure, to our constant sorrow and detriment. 

Further—We submit that criticisms upon any deficien- 
cies shown in our work should have been made in a spirit 
of helpfulness, whereas they have almost universally been 
made in a heartless, fault finding and often sarcastic man- 
ner, such criticisms having been not infrequently made 1n 
the presence of our pupils, with the seeming intent of belit- 
| tling our position. In nota few cases our pupils have 

been approached by the director and direct criticism 
passed upon our work derogatory to our interests and 
without giving us any opportunity for defense. 
Further—We wish it to be understood that none are 
more ready to accept and promote necessary reform than 
| we, realizing that improvement is always possible and 
desirable. But we declare that, in our judgment, reforms 
which bear the nature of suggestion or experimenting are 
dangerous ina curriculum of study; and, further, that 
success of any innovation, regardless of its intrinsic 
merits, demands the fullest apprehension and recognition 
of its workings and aims on the part of a faculty in order 
to secure the necessary support of those upon whom its 
| execution must depend. This condition has not been ful- 
filled in regard to certain so-called reforms which have 
been introduced by the director during the past two or 
| more years. We have been expected to co-operate in 
| plans concerning which our judgment was not invited 
until too late to effect any change—plans which, in our 
progressive experience, have often proved at variance with 
our convictions. ‘These reforms being, however, subordi- 
nate to the main cause of our discontent, we simply refer 
to the more detailed statement already referred to above 

Further—We submit that the seeming purpose of the 
director has been to smother all individuality on the part 
of the teachers (we refer to ourselves), and to replace such 
individuality with a system limited by his own observa- 
tions, regardless of the standing and experience of the 
faculty, irrespective of departments (we refer in all such 
cases to the individual experience of each one of us). 

Further— We submit that the inconsistency vividly appar- 
ent between the director’s avowed policy regarding the 
incompetency of the faculty and the recent introduction of 
| new members is difficult to reconcile. It is no secret to us 
| that not a few of the most loyal and successful of our col- 
leagues have been virtually blacklisted upon the pretense 





of incompetency, although we maintain that their ability 
is at least equal (and, we believe, superior) to that of 
those recently added to our body. Such methods certainly 
savor of favoritism on one hand or prejudice on the other, 
or, more properly, of both favoritism and prejudice. 

Further—We protest most emphatically against the atti- 
tude of the director toward former graduates and the gen- 
eral former standing of the institution, and declare it our 
belief that such a policy is rapidly working irretrievable 
injury to our institution by making enemies of the old 
alumni and other students of former days. Any impar- 
tial judge will concede that the conservatory five years 
ago was far in advance of the then musical standard of 
the country, the value of which the director is strangely 
unwilling to recognize. 

All these facts disclose some of the reasons why we be- 
lieve that the present scheme of administration on the 
part of the director cannot be pursued further without 
permanent and speedy injury to the conservatory as a 
whole. Instead of winning the faculty to his support, he 
has arrayed a large and influential portion of it against 
himself. We have reached the point where forbearance 
has ceased to be a virtue; we have absolutely lost confi- 
dence in the director and his purposes or promises, and 
while it is with the greatest regret that we assume this 
attitude toward him, we have been forced into it through 
months and years of constant and ever increasing despot 
ism on his part. We welcomed him with open arms and 
earnest sympathy as our director; we now find in hima 
dictator and oppressor. It is evident that such a condi- 
tion as this cannot continue to prevail, and we are confi- 
dent that your wisdom and sense of justice will discover 
the only efficient remedy. 

We hereby affirm that we, individually, each one for 
himself, subscribe to every point enumerated, unreserv- 
edly. And we further agree that this shall be our final 
declaration. We do not intend to be led into any further 
discussion, personal or otherwise, be'ieving that if the 
above be not sufficient no amount of additional detail 
could be of any avail whatever. 

We stand ready to provide you with ample proof of all 
our statements, which we will do in writing at any time, 
and to personally attest that the above is our free act and 


testament. Very truly yours, 
Percy Gogescruius, E. D. Hates, 
J. D. Buckincuam, Aucusto Roroui, 
E. Maur, Louis C. Exson, 
B. Currer, C. D. McLauGHuin, 
F. E. Mokse, Josern B, Craus, 
F. A. PorvTer, *Geo. E. Wuirtine, 
H. HARTMANN, *Oxviver C. Faust, 
Cart Srasny, *Leo Scnutz. 
Louise Leimer. 


(To be continued.) 





Joseph Adamowski 
the 


The Adamowskis.—Mr. and Mrs 
(Antoinette Szumowska) left Havre last Saturday on 
Bourgogne, which is due here at the end of the week. 

Katharine Fisk Will Sing.—Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the 
contralto, is to sing with the Apollo Club in Chicago 
April 15, the works being Dvordak’s Stabat Mater and the 
Rose of Sharon by Dr. Mackenzie, in which latter work 
she is to sing under the composer's direction at the Nor- 
wich (England) festival this fall. 

Mme. Julie Rive-King.—Mme. Julie Rive-King will be 
the pianist accompanying the Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra, Anton Seidl conductor, in its tour of the Eastern 
States and Canada, commencing in Albany, October 15. 
Miss Mary Decca will be the soprano. 


Members of the faculty marked thus * disclaim any personal 
grievance, but hereby declare their entire sympathy with the gen- 
eral sentiment of the above statements 


POLE «oe cue 
New York Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra. 


ANTON SEIDL, CONDUCTOR. 


Through the Eastern States and Canada from 
October 15 to November 10. 








THE EMINENT PIANISTE, 


Mme. JULIE RIVE-KING, ana 
MARY DECCA, 


THE CELEBRATED SOPRANO. 


SOLOISTS: 


A few open dates. For terms and time address 
GEORGE W. COLBY, 
10 East 14th Street, New York City. 





| WISSNER CONCERT GRAND PIANO USED. 





University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Depart ment 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director, 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
2 6 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment) By 
WILLIA™ S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.’’— Church 7imes. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, - 
LONDON, W., September 19, 1896. } 
T the forthcoming Colonne concerts Mr. Mark 
Hambourg will play a concerto by the Russian com- 
poser Shutt, who has promised to be present at the per- 
formance. 

The sad death in Switzerland of Mr. Gilbert R. Betje- 
mann the: well-known violinist and son of the leader of 
the orchestra at the Opera, has excited many sympathetic 
remarks from a large circle of friends and colleagues. 
The interment will take place at Finchley Cemetery on 
Saturday, at 12 o’clock. He was born in London in 1865, 
and was educated at the Royal Academy of Music. After 
he left the institution Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he has more than once directed the operatic prac- 
tices and representations. He occasionally also conducted 
concerts in London, but he was best known as a violinist 
at the Opera, at the leading festivals, and in our chief 
concert orchestras. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company brought its Dublin 
season, which has been a successful one, to a close on Sat- 
urday, the 12th inst. During the season thirty perform- 
ances have been given of fourteen different operas. Wag- 
ner’s works have been performed more than those of any 
other composer. This week the company pay their cus- 
tomary visit to Belfast, and then commence their English 
and Scotch tour at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, on 
Monday, the 2ist inst. There has not been the slightest 
foundation for the statements that have appeared that the 
company was contemplating a season at Drury Lane 
Theatre this autumn. ‘The subject has not even been 
thought of by the directors, for the very simple reason that 
the company is booked (and has been for more than a year 
past) to be in Scotland and the North of England during 
that period. The London season ot the company will take 
place early in the new year, four weeks having b:en re- 
served for that purpose. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg appeared with great success ata 
concert given by Mons. Marix Loevensohn at his private 
house in Brussels, on September 8. He played several 
solos, besides duets with Mons. Loewensohn, and among 
the audience was Mons. Joseph Dupont, who immediately 
engaged him for one of his celebrated ‘‘ concerts popu- 
laires ’’ during the coming season. Several critics were 
also present, and speak very highly of the work of Mr. 
Hambourg and Marie Loewensohn. 

Mile. Rosa Olitzka goes to Germany at the end of this 
week to fulfil several engagements. She returns to Lon- 
don about the third week of October and sails at the end 
of the month for New York, to join the operatic company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mlle. Olitzka has been 
preparing for the hard work before her by a thorough rest 
at quiet Sherringham. 

Herr Michael Balling will give a series of concerts in 
London this season, with the object of making known the 
beauties of the viola-alta. Herr Ritter showed this in- 
strument at the Crystal Palace some years ago, but it is 
still almost unknown. It is stated that Wagner and Liszt 
both admired it greatly, and that Rubinstein testified to 
Herr Balling being a remarkable player. 

Herr Kneise, who has trained so many of the singers 
at Bayreuth, is about to visit Paris, and possibly Lon- 
don. 

While in the French capital he will rehearse with Mme. 
Eames the music of Steg/inde, which this eminent prima 
donna is under contract to play in German, with Jean de 
Reszké as Stegmund, in New York. 

Mme. Patti has been invited, with M. Nicolini, toward the 
middle of next month, to Balmoral, to sing before Her 
Majesty. 


Signor Arditi has just completed half a century as an 
operatic conductor. Considerably over half of this time 
has been spent in England. He has known personally 
nearly every operatic artist and composer during his 
time. 

His Reminiscences, published this week, give personal 


graphs of a vast number of celebrities, from the times of 
Rossini and Sontag to the present. 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Mr. Newman is generous in his list of vocalists and in- 
strumental artists. The singers of the week have numbered 
no less than thirteen—Miss Maggie Davies, Miss Isabel 
Macdougall, Miss Clara Samuel, Miss Lilian Tree, Miss 
Regina de Sales and Mme. Lori Recoschewitz Wilson 
being the sopranos. The contraltos were Mme. Belle Cole 
and Mme. Svetloffsky; the tenors, Mr. Jack Robertson 
and Mr. Hirwen Jones; the baritones, Mr. W. A. Peterkin, 
Mr. Lempriere Pringle and Mr. William Ludwig. These 
are all well-known artists, whose work does not now call for 
comment, except that occasionally indisposition or the 
nature of the composition sung, not being suitable to the 
singer, made a good artist appear in an unfavorable light, 
as was the case with Miss Lilian Tree, a capable artist, 
but whose reading of the Death song from Tristan was 
hardly satisfactory. Mr. Ludwig also sang much better 
on Saturday evening than on Monday. 

On Thursday, September 10, an interesting episode 
took place in the first London performance of Percy Fros- 
tick, a young violinist, and pupil of the great August 
Wilhelmj. He gives every promise of becoming one of 
the great violinists of the world. Rumor hath it that his 
master was so delighted with his success that he presented 
him with the Stradivarius violin which he had lent him 
for the occasion. Mr. Frederick Dawson played Liszt's 
arrangement for orchestra and piano of Schubert's great 
C major fantasia, Mr. Manuel Gomez gave a clarinet solo, 
Mr. Howard Reynolds was heard in a number of cornet 
solos, Mr. Arthur Payne, the first violinist of the orches- 
tra, demonstrated his ability as a soloist as well as a leader, 
Mr. Albert Fransella played ‘‘ onto a 4dute ’’ (to borrow an 
expression from Artemus Ward), and the Park sisters 
‘* cornetted.”’ 

In my opinion the permission to smoke at these concerts 
lends an added charm to many in the audience to these 
delightful entertainments, but the scratching and crack- 
ling of wax matches during a Beethoven andante or a 
Handel largo is irritating. The concerts have been so 
successful financially that a substantial augmentation of 
the orchestra was possible, and the band now numbers 
ninety performers. 
For next Wednesday, in order to celebrate the longest 
reign in British history, a special choral program has been 
prepared. 

NypiA, THE BLIND Girt or Pompe. 
The reproduction of this opera by the English composer 
George Fox took place Thursday, September 10, at the 
Crystal Palace, under the direction of and conducted by 
the composer. 
We were glad to renew our acquaintance with this 
work, if for no other reason than to have an opportunity 
(happily not so rare now) of applauding, and by so doing 
encouraging, an English composer whose love for his art | 
has been so manifest, and who has given us, in this five 
act opera, some of his best and most serious work. 
Great applause greeted the appearance of Mr. Fox on 
the conductor’s chair, and was kept up after the many 
highly dramatic scenes until the final act, although, truth 
to say, the reproduction was marred by inefficient inter- 
pretation, with the exception of Miss Edith Tulloch and 
Miss Una Bruckshaw, who represented Nyda and Jone 
respectively. Both these ladies sang and acted their very 
difficult parts excellently, but what did the public think 
of Glaucus, as represented by Mr. Percy Richards? Our 
friendly advice to this gentleman 1s to put himself under 
a first-class singing master, who would help him to get rid 
of his ‘‘ staccato’’ pronunciation and his irritating in- 
tonation. The opera was, on the whole, well staged, and 
it would have been a great advantage to the singers if the 
orchestra had been tuned to the lower pitch, a boon not 
yet obtained at the Crystal Palace, but devoutly wished 
for by all. 

Tue Worcester Festiva. 

This year the meeting of the three choirs (Hereford, 
Gloucester and Worcester) was neld in the Cathedral of 
Worcester, where Mr. Elugh Blair is now organist in place 
of the veteran Dr. Done, who died about twelve months 
ago after fifty-one years of service. The history of these 
meetings the curious may find in full in our huge number 
of September, 1894. It isa charity organization and the 
funds, it may be said, are used for the benefit of the 


high commendation. The chorus, drawn principally from 
the three counties, was reinforced by forty voices trom 
Leeds, engaged in case the epidemic in Gloucester might 
prevent the appearance of the contingent from that town. 
Happily this was not the case, and the Yorkshire voices 
gave a stability which would have otherwise been greatly 
missed. . 

All the performances were held in the cathedral, with 
the exception of the miscellaneous concert on Wednesday 
evening, which took place in the Public Hall, and was 
the least satisfactory part of the proceedings. The con- 
ductor was, of course, Mr. Hugh Blair, organist of Worces- 
ter Cathedral, and his brethren of Hereford and Glouces- 
ter, Mr. G. R. Sinclair and Mr. C. Lee Williams, presided 
atthe organ. The soloists were Mme. Albani, Mrs. Glover 
Eaton, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Constance Barber, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. J. A. Smith, Mr. W. M. Dyson, Mr. Hirwen Jones, 
Mr. Watkin-Mills, Mr. Ineson and Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The festival, according to ancient custom, opened with 
a service in the cathedral, in.which the full band and 
chorus took part. The building was completely filled, 
and the mayor, Lord Beauchamp, and corporation were 
present, fully robed. The service was preceded, as usual, 
by the National Anthem, and then the full chorus and 
orchestra burst into the strains of the grand Old Hun- 
dredth. The second verse was sung in harmony, and the 
next in unison, but the congregation hardly heeded the 
request which had been noted that they should join in the 
unison verses. The Venite was sung to the chant in A by 
Dr. W. Crotch. The special Psalms were Deus noster re- 
fugium, xlvi., and Magnus Dominus, xlviii., sung to Dr. 
R. Woodward's chant in D. Mendelssohn's Sing to the 
Lord, the $Hallelujah from Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
Purcell’s Te Deum in D (solo parts by Miss Jessie King 
and Mr. Watkin-Mills), Mr. Blair's Jubilate in D (com- 
posed for the 1893 festival), the Judex theme from Mors 
et Vita (Gounod), and a tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Done, Sullivan's beautiful In Memoriam overture. 

The first performance took place on Tuesday morning, 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul being chosen as the opening ora- 
torio. Although there was a fairly good attendance, 
the cathedral was by no means full. The overture and 
opening chorus were excellent, but later in the work there 
were occasional signs of hesitation on the part of the 
chorus, and the brass was rather too loud for the orchestra 
to deserve unqualified praise. Mme. Albani was in poor 
health, but she improved in voice with her work, and her 
singing of Jerusalem, Thou that Killest the Prophets, has 
rarely been surpassed. ‘I'he greatest credit of the morn- 
ing belongs to Mr. Hirwen Jones, who sang extremely 
well throughout, and imbued the death scene of the first 
Christian martyr with wonderful pathos and dignity. Mr. 
Plunket Greene, as the great Apostle, sang with all his 
wonted beauty of voice, and was equally good in the 
dramatic and the quiet passages. Miss Hilda Wilson 
gave, with much roundness and smoothness of tone, the 
beautiful aria, But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own, 
while the minor part was taken by Mr. Ineson. 

The novelty of the festival, Edward Elgar's oratorio, 
The Light of Christ, conducted by the composer, was 
given on Tuesday evening. 

The libretto, arranged by the Rev. E. Capel-Cure, has 
been drawn principally from the ninth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, and deals with the healing of the blind man, a 
dramatic subject which is, unfortunately, so treated as to 
lack contrast. The hymns which are introduced are ex- 
tremely good, and if Mr. Capel-Cure had only given us 
one song of gladness, one strain of pure joy such as might 
naturally have occurred, there would be little fault to find 
with his share of the work. 

The Wednesday concert opened with the first and 
second parts of Bach's Christmas Oratorio, in which the 
choruses were given rather mechanically and with a 
decided lack of clearness, a great disappointment after 
the excellent work on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Lloyd's 
singing was, however, calculated to make up for any 
deficiency, for he has rarely sung better, while Miss Anna 
Williams and Mr. Plunket Greene were also at their best. 
List’s wonderful arrangement of Schubert's glorious 
song, Die Allmacht (Great Is Jehovah), was sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and though I, for one, should have pre- 
ferred the composer's own version, Mr. Lloyd’s effective 
rendering almost reconciled me to the more complicated 





widows and orphans of the poorer clergy of the three 
choirs. Originally it was intended that the lay members 
should be included in the charity, but afterward it seems | 
uncertain why they were dropped out. It has been sug- | 
gested that they ceased to participate when paid for their 
services at the festivals. 

The festival this year opened on September 6 and ran 
to the following Friday, and on the whole was a very 
pleasing affair. 
No small part of the success was due to the excellent | 
orchestra of 86, among whom were such well-known men 
as Alfred Burnett, leader; B. and E. A. Carrodus, E. 
Krause, Soloman, and three of the Hann family. Their | 





recollections, illustrated with portraits and facsimile auto- 


work almost throughout was very good and worthy of | 


arrangement. Goetz's lovely setting of the 137th Psalm 
received the worst treatment of any work. Matters im- 
proved toward the close, and the final chorus was really 
good, ‘The solos were sung by Miss Anna Williams and 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The fourth place on the program was occupied by 
Spohr’s Cantata, God, Thou Art Great, of which a satis- 
factory performance was given, the soloists being the 
quartet mentioned above. 

Altogether Wednesday was the least successful day, for 
the secular concert in the evening was not the best that 
could have been arranged. There was certainly some- 
thing of everything on the program, but not the best of 
everything. Liszt's Fifth Rhapsody, which is not an ex- 
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hilarating work at any time, was very poorly played, and 
the Pastoral Symphony might have received a better 
rendering. The prelude to the Meistersingers was good, 
but the most successful of all the orchestral numbers was 


Mrs. 
Kronold is undecided at present as to her future move- 


best I have seen since my coming to this city. 


ments. 
needed. 


It is to be hoped she will sign here, as she is 


Courtney in an Asylum. 
DENVER, Col., September 2, 1896 


ILLIAM C. COURTNEY, an opera singer, of 





Sullivan’s music to Henry VIII. 


obliged to repeat part of his song, Godard's berceuse. 
Thursday, on the whole, was most enjoyable. 


Requiem, and the Advent cantata by the conductor, 


which, although not new, ranked as one of the festival | 


novelties. 
so far. 
soprano parts, the latter being especially worthy of praise 
for her delivery of Liber Scriptus. Mr. Edward Lloyd 
sang well, but Mr. Watkin-Mills excelled himself and 
made a very deep impression by his rendering of Con- 
futatis. 

Schumann’s Rhenish symphony in E flat, the only 
orchestral work of the cathedral performances, was satis- 
factorily given, and Mr. Blair’s work compieted the morn- 
ing’s music. 

This is an Advent cantata, Blessed Are They Who Watch, 
and having been written for church use, with a special 
appendix for the festival, is necessarily simple in form, 
but loses nothing on that account. 

The Elijah in the evening drew the largest audience of 
the festival. Although the cathedral accommodates some 
3,000, the Lady Chapel, where the music could be well 
heard, was provided with {seats for 300 more, and appar- 
Choir and orchestra were of 


The Requiem received the best performance 


ently every one was taken. 
course thoroughly familiar with the music, and conse- 
quently gave ita splendid rendering, while Mr. Watkin- 
Mills, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mme. Albani are all so well 
known in Mendelssohn's great work that it is unnecessary 
to speak of them. Miss Williams was in very good voice 
in the soprano solos of the first part, and Miss Jessie King 
made a deep impression in the contralto music. 

At this date a performance of The Messiah at an English 
festival does not require a long notice, and it is equally un- 
necessary to state that there was a large attendance. The 
solos were sung by Mme. Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Jessie King, Mr. Hirwen Jones and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones, who has done all his work during the 
week in a most highly commendable and satisfactory 
manner, deserves ‘a special word of encouragement and 
F. V. ATWATER. 


praise. 





Music in Frankfort. 


FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN, ‘ 
Eppsteiner St. 18, September 8, 1896. { 


HE year’s musical season has started out with 

the most glowing prospects. Opera opened early 

last month, and the excellent performances already given 

are the result of careful revision and reviewing of chorus 

and orchestra. The credit is due in great measure to that 
efficient conductor, Herr Dr. Rottenberg. 

Frauen Ende-Andriezen, Jaeger ; die Fraulein Schako, 
Weber, Ralph and Fischer are in their old places, and Herr 
Bandrowski has signed for another year. Among the men 
there are Herr Dr. Préll, Herren Braun, Pichler, Meyer, 
Korchén, Hauk, Greeff, Weber and Nawiasky. Fraulein 
Montin, of Mains, who was to have made her Frankfurt 
début in August, is still ill. 

Die Walkiire, Die Gitterddmmerung, Rienzi, Tannhiu- 
ser, Die fliegende Hollander, the Huguenots and Armida 
have had splendid productions. Saturday evening Die 
Meistersinger was performed, in which the only excellent 
features were the work of the orchestra and the characteri- 
zation and singing of the part of Hans Sachs by Herr Dr. 
Proll. The other réles were sadly lacking in most of the 
essential parts. 

Three splendid presentations of Das Rheingold have 
been offered. Préll was a strong Wotan, Pichler a fair 
Loge, and the other parts were well taken. Why Sieg- 
fried is not given remains a mystery. Bandrowski makes 
a capital Siegfried and has held himself in readiness for 
several months to sing the part. All the other Wagner 
operas given in German Stadt theatres are given here, 
with this one exception. 

Mrs. Kronold, of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, sang the part of Xecha in The Jewess last week. 
She is a most capable actress and sings not only with 
sweetness and finish but with convincing force and confi- 
dence. Objections have been made on the grounds that 
her voice is not powerful enough for the parts she sings 
and for this opera house. These objections are not well 
founded. She was easily heard in all parts of the house 
and throughout the stormiest scenes of this dramatic work. 
Her voice has good carrying qualities, but she is too much 
of an artist to stand on tip-toe and screech for the benefit 
of Frankfurters who look only for a strong voice. Mrs. 
Kronold is by far the best actress that has appeared here 
this year ; she throws artistic zeal and emotion into every 
word and act. Her costumes alone should be a lesson to 


many others of the opera, and musically as well as his- 


The soloists were very 
popular, Miss Anna Williams with difficulty escaping an 
encore for Dove Sono, and Mr. Hirwen Jones being | 


There 
was a good attendance in the morning for Verdi's 


Mme. Albani and Miss Anna Williams sang the | 


Die Africanerin was given last night to the largest 


audience of the year. This great work was last performed 
twelve months ago and was repeated last night with no 


previous rehearsal except that of the chorus, which was 


with piano. The performance was, with the one exception 
of Frau Erben's singing of the réle of /mez, a worthy one 
and merited the enthusiastic reception the crowd gave it. 
Upon what excuse Frau Erben was admitted as an artist 
on the stage of the Frankfurt Opera it is impossible to con- 
| jecture. , 

| As to the conservatories—they are overflowing. The 
directors of both Raff and Hoch say they cannot possibly 
accommodate the throng that seek instruction. 

Most interesting programs are being prepared for the 
year by the singing societies, which, together with the 
weekly symphonic concerts and the regular Sunday night 
popular orchestral concerts, will give the devotees of 
music enough to spend their time and money upon. 

The program of the Riihl’scher Singing Society includes 
Tinel’s Franciscus, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis and 
Haydn's Die Yahrzeiten. 

Berlioz’s Requiem, Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, 
Haydn's Creation and Bach's Passion Music according to 
St. Matthew will be sung by the Cecilian Society, which 
is the oldest singing Verein here. It is now under the 
leadership of Herr Griieters and was for many years under 
the baton of Felix Mendelssohn. There will, as usual, be 
the six or seven concerts given in the opera house by its 
orchestra. At the first of these Engelbert Humperdinck 
will direct portions of his late work, The King’s Children. 

The Frankfurter Trio, composed of Herr Prof. James 
| Kwast, piano; Concertmeister Alfred Hess, violin, and 
Frederick Hess, ‘cello, have arranged their series of local 
chamber music recitals ; they will also be heard in several 
concerts in Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, Darmstadt and Mann- 
heim. The marriage of Herr Concertmeister Alfred Hess 
to Miss Amalia Cahn, of this city, has been announced. 

The writer, a few weeks past, had a very interesting talk 
with Mr. Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, the busy head of that 
busy piano house of ‘‘ Crown” fame. 
were ‘‘ viewing the (European) landscape o’er,” and stopped 
here to do justice to the not undeserving views in and 
about Frankfurt. 

Herr Professor Stockhausen, who has been suffering 
from a cataract, has submitted to an operation for its re- 
moval; this was most successfully accomplished by the 
celebrated oculist Duke Carl Theodor, of Bavaria. Herr 
Stockhausen will be able to attend to his classes upon the 
opening of his school, October 25, which is about a month 
later than usual. The great singing master has pur- 
chased a new and beautiful home on the Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse, where his pupils will go for instruction. Herr 
Anton Sistermanns will as usual be his chief assistant. I 
have just heard that Ludwig Becker, the Concertmeister of 











engaged by Theodore Thomas to play with the first violins 
in the Chicago Orchestra. Mr. Becker carries with him an 
unusually large amount of good wishes from his Frank- 
furt friends. 

Rehearsals at the Opera begin on Saturday for Gold- 
mark’s Das Heimchen am Herde, which will be given ina 
week or two. 


Coppelia. This ballet will be repeated Thursday, with the 
Daughters of the Regiment as companion. 
Henry Eames. 








New Compositions in Germany.—During the 


tions for instruments, 3,946 for voice and 313 books about 
music. 

Wagner’s Letters.—A catalogue of Wagner's let- 
ters between the years 1830 and 1883 is in preparation. It 
will contain the date of each letter, the name of the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, and a reference to the book in 
which it has been published. 
an important place in the 

The students of music 


Vienna.—Music holds 
courses of the Vienna University. 
have each week three courses on modern classicism, two on 
Gregorian chant, one on new methods of studying har- 
mony, two for beginners and one on harmony, the last 
named being under the direction of Bruckner. 

Havana.—Sefior de Blanc, director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Havana, has been arrested, by order of 
General Weyler, for high treason. It does not pay to imi- 
tate Wagner too closely in Cuba. 

Mascagni.—Mascagni’s workroom is quite Japanese. 
He says he must have it so, as he wishes to be thoroughly 
saturated with the new world in which his new work, The 
Japanese Girl, has its scene. He wrote the text with Illico’s 
assistance, and has felt himself bound to write absolutely 


Mr. and Mrs. Bent | 


the Zoological Garten Orchestra, and who has played often | 


and with great success in chamber music recitals, has been | 


To-night we have Fra Diavolo and two acts of the ballet | 


year 1895 there were printed in Germany 6,867 composi- | 


New York city, and who was a member of the 
board of adjudicators at the recent Eisteddfod, is an in- 
| mate of the County Hospital in the insane ward. The 
| signs of dementia have been apparent in Courtney for 

some time. 
| Before the opening of the festival Courtney asked for 
| $100 to enable him to reach Denver, and later the manage- 
ment was called on to honor a draft for $175 from Courtney. 
When he appeared he was behind time, and he was inca- 
pable of acting, although he was allowed to act as one of 
It is stated that his decisions were in no 





the adjudicators. 
case accepted except when they agreed with those of others. 

On the last evening of the festival Courtney very nearly 
made a disturbance by insisting that he be allowed to sing. 
He was not Since the Eisteddfod 
| closed Courtney has been staying at the Windsor, where 
| he represented that he had $200 coming from the Eisteddfod 


allowed to appear. 


Association. 
The association was to pay him $300 for his three days’ 
services, but withheld it on account of his incapacity. 
Courtney on Thursday evening invited a friend to lunch 
with him at the Tortoni, and when some time after mid- 
night the check for the supper was presented Courtney 
An officer was sum- 


announced that he had no money. 
moned, and took Courtney to the station house, where 
he was booked for false pretenses. When it 
covered that he was staying at the Windsor, Courtney was 
sent to the hotel with a bell boy to watch him. 

A policeman was summoned later, and Courtney wa, 
taken to the county hospital. He will be held until his 
It is learned that Courtney's wife, 


was dis- 


friends can be notified. 


from whom he has been separated for some time, lives in 
London, England.—New York Herald. 








Compositions in France.—During the year 1895 
6,446 new compositions were printed in France, against 
7,220 in 1894. 

Army Marches.—A collection of old army marches, 
found in Darmstadt, which the Emperor William has 
ordered with the 
marches, will be published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, Leipsic. 

Claus-Fraenkel.—Mme. Claus-Frinkel, wife of the 
basso of the Berlin Opera, commenced her engagement at 
the German Theatre, Prague, in the part of /se/de in Tristan 


to be incorporated Prussian army 


und Isolde. The criticisms are unanimous in her favor as 
vocalist and actress. 

| Dvorak’s Latest.-——Dvorik's compositions, 
| three orchestral entitled Der Wassermann, Die 


Mittagshexe and Das Goldene Spinnrad, are to be per- 





latest 
ballads, 


formed for the first time at Dr. Hans Richter’s concerts in 
London in October. 

Authors’ Rights.—The representatives of the late 
Gustav Freytag are seeking to prevent further perform- 
ances of Riifer's Ingo, the libretto of which is taken from 


Freytag’s novel Die Ahnen. Freytag gave during his life 


time his consent to such use of his book to about a dozen of 
German composers. In a letter dated 1885, addressed to 
George Ranchenecker, whose Ingo was produced this year 
at Elberfeld, he wrote: ‘‘I have no objection to the use of 
Ingo fora libretto, and no legal right to cause any difficul- 
I have give the same permission eight or ten times 
I have not heard of any per- 


ties. 
in reply to similar requests. 


formance.” 

Madrid.—The Royal Theatre, Madrid, will produce 
this season The Flying Dutchman, under the title of El 
fugue fantasma and the Walkiire, both unknown in 
| Madrid; Saint-Saens’ Samson and Delilah, Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, Weber's Freischiitz, Thomas’ Mignon and Ham- 
let, Meyerbeer’s Robert the Devil and Huguenots, &c. 
| Spanish opera is not forgotten. Donna Juana la Loca, by 
| Serrano, will be revived, and perhaps La Dolores of Bré- 
The Walkiire will be produced with great splendor 
Among the singers will be Frau 


ton. 
after the Paris fashion, 
Arkel, trom Hamburg, and probably Melba, Van Dyck and 
Duperron, from the Grand Opéra, Paris. 

Bayreuth Echoes.—According to W. Tappert in 
the Avene Journal, of Berlin, systematic depreciation of 
the Festspiele of 1876 is the order of the day. One writer 
“‘In the Festsfiele of 1876, except Betz, Vogl, Ma- 
This critic was not 


says 
terna and Hill, there was nobody.” 
present on that occasion. Another writes about the 1876 
performance : *‘ Niemann’s voice was half gone.” Niemann 
was then forty-five years old and in full possession of his 
powers as actor and singer. Again, ‘ Brilliant 
means alone will not do for Wagner, and mere routine is 
destructive. With such material Richard Wagner had to 
work in 1876.” 
in 1876 in declining mensa, mense. 
ance Hagen lacked the weird, demoniac character to which 
we were accustomed, and a Viennese journal, pointing out 


vocal 


The young man who wrote this was busy 
In this year’s perform- 


this defect in Grengg’s interpretation, adds, ‘‘ this is, as he 


asserts, what they wish at Bayreuth.” 
ANTED—Young lady of large stature, experienced 





new music with Japanese instruments and in Japanese 
scales. He hopes to have it done by November, and has | 





trionically her presentation of the réle of Recha was the 


gone to Cerignola to devote himself exclusively to the work. | 


VV reader at piano, to join large chamber music club, 
Address or call, Society Engagements, 182 West Eighty. 
fifth street. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Oxford Circus, W. London, England. This paper, 
while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER of New York, devotes special attention to 
music and trade matters throughout Great Britain and 
the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates 
can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


BOSTON MOVE 


BY 


Mason & Hamlin. 





ton, to be called the Chandler W. Smith Com- 
pany, with Mr. Edward P. Mason president, Mr. 
Henry L. Mason, vice-president, and Mr. Chandler 
W. Smith treasurer and general manager. 

The new company is to lease the first floor and 
basement of the present Mason & Hamlin building 
on Boylston street, and is to handle the Mason & 
Hamlin instruments at retail. Mr. Smith will con- 
tribute the assets of his present business, thereby 
becoming a stockholder to a considerable degree, al- 
though the Masons will own a controlling interest in 
the new company, which is expected to start about 
October 15. 

Mr. Trowbridge, who now retires from the retail 
department, will henceforth concentrate his whole 
attention on the wholesale trade, and it is the im- 
portance of the wholesale piano trade that has 
brought about this new move. The headquarters of 
Mason & Hamlin’s wholesale business will occupy 
the upper floors of the present building. The St. 
Louis corporation, the new Chicago J. A. Norris Com- 
pany, and this new Chandler W. Smith Boston cor- 
poration will, together with the New York branch of 
Mason & Hamlin, ‘‘ consume,” as the phrase goes, a 
large quantity of pianos, and these concerns, to- 
gether with the general wholesale trade, will keep 
the factory fully employed as soon as the general 
revival, now about due, sets in. 

Mason & Hamlin are forming their lines and get- 
ting them into position preparatory to the approach- 
ing era of trade. The house will then be prepared 
to meet the commercial emergencies and to supply 
to the trade and the profession pianos of the highest 
type, to be distributed under the best and most mod- 
ern auspices. The latest move of the company is 
an indication that it is fully on the alert for all the 
possibilities of the future. 


A NEW incorporation is about to be formed in Bos- 


MASON & HAMLIN NEWS. 


——__»>___—__ 


146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass., September 25, 1896. { 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

We understand that a rumor is being circulated that Mason & 
Hamlin are to abandon their Screw Stringer. Permit us to state 
through the columns of your paper that this report is not true, for 
we have no idea of giving up the stringer. 

The rumor was perhaps based on the fact that we are making some 
pinblock pianos, announcement of which was made to the trade last 
spring. And we will take this occasion to state that henceforth we 
shall manufacture the Mason & Hamlin piano on both the screw 
stringer and the wrestpin systems. It is our business to cater to 
the wants of as many customers as possible, and it is for this reason 
that we have concluded to provide 40/A systems. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that both styles of instruments shall be of one and the 
same grade, and it is our constant and earnest aim that that shall be 
the highest. 

As many dealers are just now looking about for a new leader we 
take this opportunity to solicit their critical examination of our 
latest productions. Respectfully, 

MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY, 
By Edward P. Mason, President. 


Merely an Addition. 


HE Screw Stringer of Mason & Hamlin having 
proved an unequivocal success, and having 
maintained its integral artistic and mechanical 
claims as a principle equally well adapted to upright 
and grand pianos, is no longer within the zone of ex- 
periment. It is a fait accompli ; an established insti- 
tution in piano construction. It will be retained asa 
Mason & Hamlin characteristic sui generis, belonging 
in its inception and execution to that house. 

The pinblock Mason & Hamlin pianos are merely 
an addition to the production, the manufacture of 
pianos on the new and old systems being a matter of 
business policy. Everybody will admit that Mason 
& Hamlin could have made and marketed pinblock 
pianos at any previous time had they felt so disposed. 
Making them now will give those who may still be 
prejudiced against the Screw Stringer the oppor- 
tunity to get a piano of the very highest order fur- 
nished with a pinblock. That’s all. It is a broad- 
minded scheme, it will help along the dealer who 
can handle both of Mason & Hamlin’s systems if he 
so desires, or finds that competition compels him to, 
and will sell more Mason & Hamlin pianos than 
ever. 


STEINWAY IN CINCINNATI. 


— > — 


HE firm of Ernest Urchs & Co. is about to be es- 

tablished in Cincinnati, Ohio, for the representa- 

tion of the Steinway pianos in Cincinnati and adjoin- 

ing territory. Mr. Ernest Urchs has for a number of 

years traveled for Steinway & Sons, and has recently 
represented its interests in Cincinnati. 

The large six story building Nos. 121 and 123 West 
Fourth street has been leased, and possession will be 
had on or about November 1. It is thoroughly adapt- 
ed for the business, and is located in the very best 
retail section of the city. 

The new firm will also handle the Hazelton pianos, 
and other instruments shortly to be selected. 











HE Vose & Sons Piano Company has sold to the 

Detroit Musical College through its agent, 

Schwankovsky, 24 upright pianos, the Vose pianos 
being used exclusively in that institution. 








ESTEY CHANCE IN CHICACO. 


oo" 





[By Wire.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE] THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
226 Wabash avenue, September 28, 1806. 4 


APERS have been signed and everything is 

agreed to, and the Estey Company takes the 

St. Louis house, with all the rights and privileges, 
and will run it as a branch. 

Estey & Camp have retained the name, as it is an 
incorporated company ; also the Des Moines house, 
and the territory appertaining to both Des Moines 
and Chicago. It will also handle the Estey organ and 
piano. The officers elected at the meeting held this 
morning are: Edward N. Camp, president ; Marvin 
A. Farr, vice-president and treasurer, and Will C. 
Camp, secretary. 

General Estey says it is intended to go on the same 


as if no change had taken place. The, St. Louis 
house, being a branch, will simply call itself the 
Estey Company, like other branches. H. 


Mr. Farr is a brother-in-law of the Camps. | 








ELIX KRAEMER, of Kranich & Bach, has re- 
F turned from a Southern trip which, considering 
conditions, was exceptionally successful. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Kraemer will soon start on his annual 
transcontinental trip, including California and Mex- 
ico. Mr. Kraemer states that the stocks of the South- 
ern house are absolutely depleted. 

a 
S it not beginning to appear that George P. Bent 
[ of Chicago was correct in his judgment when he 
stated that no two grades can be successfully pro- 
duced in one piano factory? Even if there is an 
exception or two, these minority instances would 
only prove the rule. Mr. Bent is destined to be one 
of the greatest of American piano producers, and not 
merely in quantity but in the general recognition of 
the merit and value of his product. 
ee 

HERE isa general tendency in the direction of 

new upright case work and as a matter of jus- 
tice it is due to Story & Clark, who were the pioneers 
in the reformation of organ case designs ; it is due to 
them to credit their name with the first forward 
movement in the piano case line. They actually put 
upon the market cases such as had never been seen 
up to that time and they made it a success, for their 
case line remains a standard with them to-day. 

—-— 

R. FLORENCE HEPPE, of C. J. Heppe & Son, 
M Philadelphia, was in the city recently call- 
ing on George Steck & Co., the Molian people, 
and others. Mr. Heppe’s visit was largely due to 
a desire to examine and test the new style 
Vocalion AZolian which has recently arrived at the 
Twenty-third street warerooms from the factory at 
Meriden, Conn. As the Heppes are among the larg- 
est sellers of £olians outside of the New York 
office, Mr. Florence was very much interested in any- 
thing new, or what would be an improvement on any 
of the styles comprising the catalogue. 

The Vocalion embodies several new features in 
mechanical organ work, andthe musical and techni- 
cal effects are very satisfactory. 
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GREAT CONDUCTORS 


ON 


Kimball Pianos. 


> — 


HE art of conducting operas, orchestras and 
such works as oratorios and cantatas, and the musical 
festivals in which great compositions are embraced, is the 
most exalted specialty in the study of the art of music. It 
embraces all studies of music, and in its pursuit the ex- 
periences of universality in music are not only necessary as 
a matter of course, but they become developed in the broad- 
est scope. A conductor must not only be cognizant of the 
whole gamut of musical literature and composition, he 
must ‘also be an authority in the matter of interpretation 
and intention, and all schools must be equally well known 
to him even if he has a special taste or inclination in any 
particular direction. 

The voice, the crystallized voice that is heard in the 
chorus, the tone color of each and every instrument, must all 
be and is a question of special study, and the piano, as the 
great instrument of accompaniment, used much more by 
him than any other instrument, for it is during the many 
private rehearsals and in his own studio that he utilizes it, 
is always asubject of great interest to the conductor. 

The opinions therefore of conductors are of inestimable 
value to piano manufacturers and have been from the very 
earliest days. Hence the opinions and estimates of great 
conductors must necessarily carry with them a relatively 
higher value, and this value is enhanced hundredfold when 
the great conductors are virtually unanimous in their views 
of the quality of any one given instrument. 

Which piano is it that has secured a universal consensus 
of favorable opinion from contemporaneous conductors of 
universal renown? Judging from the following testimonials 
the manufacturers of the Kimball pianos can claim a most 
remarkable distinction. 


Nothing Equivoeal. 


Let us select the oldest of these well-known musical au- 
thorities and in following him note the definite tributes 
paid to the Kimball piano 


Luigi Arditi. 


“The Kimball piano is a 
noble instrument.” 





. 
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See | 


E. Bevignani. 





“ The Kimball is the sing- 
er’s ideal piano.” 





Armando Seppilli. 
























Georg Hensche 1. 


lent one.” 





L. Mancinelli. 


of the most 
makers.” 


Anton Seidl 
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Otto Lohse. 


“ The Kimball piano is a 
splendid instrument.” 


“The Kimball piano is an 
instrument of the very 
highest rank.” 


“ Ihave much pleasure in 
adding my name to those 
of many who consider the 
Kimball piano an excel- 


“The Kimball pianos com- 
pare favorably with those 


celebrated 


“ Thorough professional 
trial of the Kimball 
piano justifies me in 
commending it as one 
of our few first-class in 
struments of music.” 


















a” 


<F” pitched in the key of C, 


Walter Damrosch 


Ll yee . 
The Kimball piano has 
@ pure, refined and 


powerful tone.” 








It must always be remembered that these letters are th 
direct opinions of some of the highest authorities in the pres 
ent musical field of Europe and America ; that the letters 
express expert judgment, and that they are substantially 
unanimous. If opinions om pianos and piano tone are 
worth anything, these, from their nature, source and char- 
acter, constitute for the W. W. Kimball Company, of 
Chicago, a combined tribute of the greatest excellence, in 
fact the tribute is most extraordinary. 


A New Musical Instrument. 

HE horns of cows, goats and rams are indeed 
the oldest of musical instruments. Even before the 
Psalmist sang, Blow ye the horn in the new moon, the 

**schofar,” 

or ram's 

horn, had 

been heard 4) 


for thou- i! fy. 
sands of i \ 
years in 

the syna- 


gogues of 

the people of Israel. Hunt- 
ers, shepherds and soldiers 
alike used these natural in- 
struments, while from the 
towers and battlements of 
medizval castles the sound 
of the horn gave timely 
notice of the coming of 
friend or foe. And it is not 
very long since the spear 
armed watchman walked 
the streets of the cities and 
towns of Germany 
blowing from time 
to time his melan- 
choly signal notes. 
The animal horn, as 
a musical instrument, has re- 
cently come again to honor 
through the Berlin court in- 
strument maker, Mr. E. 
W. Moritz, Berlin, he hav- 
ing made from the horn 
of an African antelope a 
wind instrument that, with 
its beautiful. penetrating 
and far-reaching tone, ex- 
cels all metal horns. This 
new “‘ Kriegshorn "’ is 4 feet 
1¥ inches long, is skill- 
fully bored through to 

the point, and fitted 
with an ordinary trum- 

pet mouthpiece. It is 


and has, like the Prus- 
sian signal horn, the 
following very useful nat- 
ural tones of C, G,C, E 
and G. 
This antelope horn was tried at the late military 
Even the 





manceuvres and attracted general attention 
Emperor William expressed his admiration of it, and 
recommended the new instrument to the Minister of 
War for further trial. It has already been artistically 
employed in a representation of Wagner's Rienzi at 
the Royal Opera House, where, first in the overture and 
later in the call to arms, it was heard with extraordinary 
effect. This horn will probably soon be in regular use on 
the parade ground and in the concert hall.—///us- 
trirte Zeitung. 


The automatic sprinklers in Chas. L. Reinworth’s 





— 


___— string factory went off prematurely last week, and 


soaked the factory. Damage, $1,000 
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PERSONAL. 


es eS 
LL I am about to relate now took place during 
A the very earliest period of the Chicago World's 
Fair, and is recalled by the recent moves of Mr. John 
30yd Thacher on the political chess board of this 
State. The publication of these events is prompted 
by the motive to show that Mr. Thacher is by char- 
acter and disposition vacillating and unable to main- 
tain any one principle for any given length of time. 

The records of the Bureau of Awards of the 
World's Fair, now at Washington, will show that I 
never made an application of any kind for any kind 
of place or position. No letter or document has ever 
existed that could prove that I, personally, requested 
the appointment of judge in the department of musi- 
cal instruments of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
A large number of exhibitors of that department, 
representing the overwhelming bulk in standing and 
capital, urged Mr. Thacher to appoint me, and, as a 
result of this movement, entirely spontaneous as it 
proved to be, an interview. took place between the 
chairman of the Committee of Awards and myself. 

Mr. Thacher was then supposed to cherish a single 
judge plan. He consulted me on the subject, and 
had evidently made a cursory study of the history of 
musical instrument awards at former expositions, 
and after a long discussion of the subject he impor- 
tuned me to advocate the plan of a single judge 
in THE MusicaL Courter. This had already been 
the policy of the paper, and, Mr. Thacher’s pro- 
nounced views fitting, it was an easy matter to sup- 
port him. 

At the second interview with Mr. Thacher, soon 
thereafter, he complimented me personally on the 
powerful requests that had been filed in his office 
advocating my appointment as the single judge in 
the department of musical instruments. He offered 
me the freedom of his office, and gave me access to 
the files, and expatiated upon my evident qualifica- 
tions and the nearly unanimous endorsement of my 
name, and furthermore told me that he was con- 
vinced that I was the one person who could fill the 
position to the satisfaction of the exhibitors and the 
commissioners. No other names of judges were re- 
ferred to at that period except that of Mr. Max 
Schiedmayer, of Stuttgart, and it was then for the 
first time that I observed a modification of Mr. 
Thacher’s original plan, for he then hinted that he 
might divide the musical instrument department 
into two sections, with one judge for each, Mr. 
Schiedmayer to judge the small musical instru- 
ments, the pianos and organs to be judged by me. 

THE MusicaL COURIER continued consistently to 
advocate the single standard. 

At the next interview with Mr. Thacher that gen- 
tleman announced a complete remodeling of his 
original plan by suggesting that I should be made the 
judge of the pianos and organs in conjunction with 





Mr. Charles Kunkel, of St. Louis, who, however, 
was to receive cards for the less important instru_ 
ments. I at once told Mr. Thacher that I could not 
appreciate a contradictory condition such as his pro- 
posal involved ; that I had scrupulously advocated a 
single standard, as we would now term it, and that I 
could not consistently participate in a double stand- 
ard ; that, of course, I had no objection to serving with 
Mr. Kunkel ; that it was not a question of Mr. Kun- 
kel, but of principle, and that I could not entertain 
the idea embraced in his suggestion. Mr. Thacher 
had by that time entirely eliminated from his econo- 
my the single standard; he was then a confirmed 
multiple standard man. His action in recent days 
conforms exactly with his conduct in those days. 

I retired from all further personal participation in 
the judgeship question, and as aresult the Bureau was 
flooded with many applications, from which finally the 
six judges were selected who officiated inthe musical 
instrument department. Whatever Mr. Thacher may 
have uttered to the many callers who subsequently 
invaded his office could not have applied to these 
particular interviews, which belonged to the past and 
were already history. As I had never made appli- 
cation for the judgeship there was nothing for me to 
withdraw, but many persons who had individual in- 
terests to subserve, believing that I was a candidate, 
involuntarily disseminated that idea and a quixotic 
struggle was precipitated which was necessarily 
amusing to me, as it must have been to the intelli- 
gence of Mr. Thacher, who never again after these 
early interviews, and after his recession from his 
first principle, saw me. 

The many statements on this subject published in 
daily and music trade papers since the Exposition 
were merely concoctions of the imagination. This is 
the first official statement on this subject. I call it 
official, for I have in my possession in the office of 
THE MusicaL COURIER copies of all the documents as 
filed on this subject, properly attested. I am known 
to be methodical, systematic and logical in my habits 
of mind, and I secured these copies in the olden days 
for any subsequent purposes of verification. The op- 
portunity for this statement was bound to come 





sooner or later, but no one could ever have dreamt 
that it would be published as the result of a double 
standard national platform of the Democratic party 
which resulted, as we see, in the nomination of a 
double standard Democratic candidate for Governor 
of this State named Thacher, who in retiring from 
the nomination again claims that he is not what he 
was supposed to have been when he wrote the letter 
explaining what he was not. As that was exactly 
what Mr. Thacher did when he was chairman of the 
Committee of Awards no man with a fixed principle 
on a subject controlled by Mr. Thacher’s mental ma- 
chinery could co-operate with him. 

Marc A. BLUMENBERG. 
NEW YorRK, September 26, 1896. 








ey the retailer must sell his pianos on long in- 
stalment payments why shouldn't the whole- 
saler do the same thing with the retailer?” A dealer 
‘Isn't he?” is all we reply.* 
oS 
HE American Institute Fair, which opened on 
Monday night at the Madison Square Garden, 
has a notable exhibit of Autoharps. Many will re- 
member the first exhibit in 1893, when the Autoharp 
business under its present auspices was in its in- 
fancy, and acomparison of the exhibit of to-day with 
the improved Autoharps and new style Autoharp will 
convey something of an idea of the progress which 
the nation’s favorite musical in- 


just asked us. 


has been made in 
strument. 

Style No. 6 of the 1896 model is ebonized and the 
favorite at present, as combining the essential fea- 
tures desirable in an instrument for general use and 
at a moderate cost. Next comes a parlor grand, and 
among the collection is one elaborately hand carved 
and valued at $300. The assortment of concert 
grand Autoharps is worthy of special attention. 

Mr. Aldis J. Gery, the Autoharp virtuoso, is in at- 
tendance at the fair, and demonstrates the musical 
possibilities and beauties of his chosen instrument. 





* All those who do not understand can get a written reply by send- 
ing a two cent stamp to the new “Explanation Editor” of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER 








PACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 


GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINWATI 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 


BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 





THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENKY STREET, CHICAGO. 
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STATEMENT. 


fe— DO YOU WANT A 


Which will attract the eye; 


Has every modern improvement, and 


More talking points than any piano on the market? 


IF YOU 


PIANO 


DO send for our Catalogue and consider what we have to offer. 


WESER BROTHERS, 


524, 526 and 528 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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RUSSIA ON THE ACTION. 





E doubt if the condition of affairs in Russia 
would be so entangled had Prince Lobanoff- 
Rostovsky not died so suddenly on a railroad train. 
His death has greatly disturbed the interior affairs 
of the empire, as witness, for instance, the latest 
number of Aussland’s Musikzeitung, the leading 
Russian music paper published in St. Petersburg. 
This paper published a beautiful portrait of William 
Steinway, but under it is placed the disturbing cap- 
tion ‘‘ Morris Steinway.” Just imagine Mr. Steinway 
being called ‘* Morris, me boy,” ‘“ Moritz, mein 
junge,” or Moses or Mose! Mose Steinway, Esq. 
And how did this diplomatic error happen to 
occur when it took place? And why did Lobanoff- 
Rostovsky die just when he ceased living? In the 
inside of the paper is published an article referring 
to Morris Steinway as the inventor of a new grand 
action, and it actually charges him with saying that 
there has been no change in the action of pianos 
since A. D. 1711. Oh, what’s the matter with all the 
Steinway patent actions? Were they invented before 
1711? Wewill have to look through our eighteenth 
century file ; but two centuries of backward hunting 
is a tough job. Yet Russia must be regenerated. 
Something must be done even for the Tartar. 
Mr. Morris or Moses Stein—something, the 
ventor of this new grand action, according to the 
Russophilic Russophobe, says furthermore that his 
invention is merely valued by him from its artistic 
nature, and that he never would dare to view it from 
its pecuniary aspect, and then the Tartar puts a (?) 
or a kindof Russian sic after Mose’s statement. He 
doesn't believe Mose, the of this action 
which Mose claims can make a piano sound like a 
clarinet or bleating calf in a cemetery, or a rooster 
The Russian music paper doubts 
Doubts Mose’s abilities as 


in- 


inventor 


in a kindergarten. 
this, we are sorry to say. 
an action inventor. 

But then the paper goes on and asserts that the 
new action of Mose’s was put into a new Steinway & 
Sons grand and tested and compared, and that the 
same piece was played on a Steinway grand with 
Mose’s action and on a Steinway grand of the regu- 
lar sort that hadn't one of Mose’s action—-just merely 
the ordinary Steinway actions—and that the piece 
sounded so much better on the Steinway grand with 
Mose’s action than it did on the old style Steinway 
grand that all the musicians were aghast; that the 
tone was like unto the tone of an organ. 

All this is said to have taken place here in America, 
according to the St. Petersburg paper—and none of 


us knew it. How sad! Steinway & Sons didn't 
know it; Mr. William Steinway did not know 
it; Mr. Charles, Mr. Stetson and none of the 


factory people knew it—careless sybarites! A new 
action invented by Moses, who, like his prototype on 
Sinai, hascome with new laws down from the hill- 
tops and finds all the Steinways unconscious and not 


a word about it in the music papers. Oh, holy Moses 





Stein—something, here we're all too busy worshiping 
the golden calf; we have no time for art; we have 
no time for artistic grand actions, Mose—actions that 
are going to change the piano tone, and moreover 


Moses Stein—what his name?—we don't care to 
change the pianotone of the Steinway grand. It's 
just about right ; just about. And Moses Stein—oh, 


we always forget!—why we don't believe you can 
change the tone of any piano with an action; of 
course you don't know any better, Mose, but then you 
cannot help that; but you cannot change the tone of 
a piano with an action. 

You might take an axe and split your action into 
kindling wood, which would be an excellent idea, for 
it would prove that its parts, if separated, could be 
of some service ; but asa whole, if it can ever be 
made of use at all, it must be put into a boiler and 
boiled down to pulp 

As to the further comments of the Russian paper, 
we should like to ask how it happens that an article 
on an action happens to appear ina St. Petersburg mu- 
sic paper, an article calculated to injure the Steinway 
piano, and yet with it also a late, if not the latest, cut 
of Mr. William Steinway? Strange coincidence. The 
Russian paper in its remarks upon this absurd action 
does not lose the opportunity to refer to the humbugs 
and that is exactly true. 
humbugs, but many are 


emanating from America, 
This country is full of 
foreign importations. 








this 
few 


ana 6 Fourth avenue, 
from the city for a 
As the Presidential cam- 
paign grows warmer the business in brass and wood- 


and Mr 


R. CARL FISCHER, 4 
city, who has been 
days, returned last week. 


wind instruments is becoming brisker, 
Fischer is reaping a substantial benefit. He carries 


an immense stock of every instrument needed fora 
band or orchestra, and alsoin band music. 


>. 


OLID, substantial, handsome, well regulated as 
S to action, musical as to tone, made by a firm 
with an old time reputation for honest goods, such is 
the Boardman & Gray piano, of Albany, N. Y. Ask 
any of the residents who have lived many years in 
that section of the country and who have owned a 
piano for 15 or 20 years what make it is, and the 
chances are that a great many will say ‘‘ the Board- 
man & Gray,” and furthermore, they will say ‘* per- 
fectly satisfactory 

o— 

HE Needham Piano and Organ Company 1s do- 
iT ing some unique advertising for the benefit of 
The latest is a paper piano boxed and 
Upon opening the 


its dealers. 
addressed ready for shipment 
box a pretty little story, A Chat with Miss Theo, is 
given. These cards are furnished to dealers upon 
application. 

The new Style 51 is destined to attract attention 
It is both commercially and artistically a good thing, 
and the dealer can not only sell it and make money, 
but feel assured that it will give excellent satisfac- 
tion. 


P to noon of Tuesday nothing had been made 
U public concerning the opening of the new ware- 
rooms of the John Church Company in New York 
city, under the management of Mr. A. M. Wright 

~~ 
W* think we could put our hands on the shoulder 
of the traveler who has arranged the deal for 
the third piano for the new firm of Ernest Urchs & 
Co., of Cincinnati, but he does not travel for either 
the Webster or the Henning. 
oT 

MONG the recent deaths in the piano trade that 
A of Mr. Abraham Felldin, the superintendent of 
the Wegman factory at Auburn, N. Y., has caused 
general regret. Mr. Felldin the inventor of 
many new ideas in piano building, some of which 
have been adopted and are in use at the present time 
He was a respected citizen of Auburn and his death 


was 


is regretted. 
os 
TELEPHONIC message received at 
A at 10 a. M. on Tuesday morning was to the 
effect that Mr. Louis Bach, of Kranich & Bach, who 
is very ill, passed a comfortable day Monday, which 


this office 


encouraging condition continued during the night, 
and that his chances of recovery had greatly bright- 


ened. This cheering news will be appreciated by 
Mr. Bach's many acquaintances and friends. 


o£, 

R. FRANK KING announces a tour of the Met- 
M ropolitan Permanent Orchestra, Anton Seidl 
director, Mme. Julie Rive-King pianist, and using 
the Wissner piano. The tour is for five weeks, com 
mencing October 15, in Albany, N. Y 

The Wissner concert grand is so fixedly the piano 
Anton Seidl and his orchestra that of course it 
used on all of Seidl's Mr. Seidl 
christened the first Wissner grand and his orchestra 
Since then Wissner piano and Seidl and 


of 


would tours 


pe 


assisted 
Seidl’s orchestra have rarely been out of company. 

This projected tour will be the means of acquaint- 
ing many cities with the oft praised qualities of the 
Wissner concert grand piano. Mr. Wissner 
ing the fall campaign vigorously, and he will continue 
the pushing of the Wissner piano until he acquaints 
the whole United States with its merits. 


is start- 


oes Traveling pos 
man of experience, wh« 


f large housd A. L. B., care 


itior reliable 


with manufacturer 


can sell goods At present manager 
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YOU want an Organ thet . 
SELLS WEARS 
WELL, WELL. 


That’s the Weaver Organ. 
‘Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 











Don’t Buy. . 


PIANOS 


IN A HURRY. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF 


Jewett Pianos 


AND YOU WILL THANK YOURSELF FOR WAITING. 
WE HAVE SOME NEW ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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Alfred C. Neuendorffer. 

Alfred C. Neuendorffer, son of Carl Neuendorffer, of 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, died September 13 at North 
Spring, N.Y. The body was brought to New York for 
interment. 





Current Chat and Changes. 


W. A. Cummings has opened a music store in Nashua, 


N. H. 
** 
W. V. Taska has opened a music house in Westfield, 
Mass. Mr. Taska was once before at this point. 
ee x 
The Southern California Music Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has filed amended articles of incorporation Its purpose 
is to deal in all kinds of music and musical instruments. The 
city of Los Angeles is designated as the principal place of 
business. Capital stock, $50,000, divided into 500 shares of 
$100 each ; the stock is fully subscribed by the five direct- 
ors named for the first year, as follows: O.C Whitney, 
J. H. Brenner, B. F. Day, T. J. Hart, Sherman Powell, 
in sums of $12,500 each. 
%* *# 
Austin & Hyatt have opened a music house in the Yoe 


Blocke in Cameron, Tex. 
* * * 


The Dolgeville Piano Case Company, Dolgeville, N. Y., 
was chartered by the Secretary of State September 23 to 
manufacture piano cases and other furniture. The capital 
stock is placed at $20,000. Directors—John M. Shelskey, of 
Dolgeville, N. Y.; Max Wolf and Emmanuel Weiss, of 
New York. 


xe 


F. J. Johnson, Indiana, Pa., is reported giving a judg- 


ment for $2,575. ea # 


The piant of the piano stool manufacturing concern of 
Alvord & Spear, insolvent, was sold at auction in Torring- 
ton, Conn., September 22, at 11 a.m. F. F. Fussensich, of 
Torrington, was the purchaser, paying $5,000 for the insol- 
vent firm’s equity in the plant and assuming the mortgage 
of $8,817 on the building. 

* *e * 
H. J. Kohl & Brother, Philadelphia, Pa., have given a 


judgment for $185. nan 


Wm. John & Son, Huntington, Ind., have made an as- 


signment. ne 


Mr. Robert A. Widenmann, of Strich & Zeidler, went to 
Providence, R. I., yesterday to attend the suit of Strich & 
Zeidier v. Albert Steinert, Providence, manager of M. 
Steinert & Sons Company. This suit comes up to-day. 

x & & 


W. L. Lewis, of the John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will after October 1 have charge of the Coleman 
business in Philadelphia under Mrs. Coleman's direction. 


x * * 


J. N. Van Matre, formerly with the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company in Chicago and afterward of the firm of 





Van Matre & Straube, is now associated with the Smith & 


Barnes Piano Company. 
*& 


Chas. H. Fischer, of Philadelphia, Pa., was married last 
Thursday to Miss Theodora Phillips. 
#2 
John Stark & Son, Sedalia, Mo., are reported giving a 
judgment for $315. 


* ee” 


F. Baebenroth, Marinette, Wis., is reported giving a 
judgment for $1,646. 


* 2 * 


Valentine Guekert, Bucyrus, Ohio, has had recorded 
against him a chattel mortgage for $343. 
**# 
Shawcross & Wahl have opened a music house in La- 
fayette, Ind. 








Painter & Ewing. 
HIS firm of piano makers, doing business in 
Philadelphia, has demonstrated beyond question that 
this last year, and their first one in business, while prov- 
ing disastrous to many, has under their careful manage- 
ment been successful. 

Successful because they have made progress and find 
themselves better off in every respect than at the begin- 
ning of their business career. Their styles have become 
popular. They have secured several good agencies. 
They have done a fair retail business and advanced the 
reputation of their goods in the good will of the people of 
their city. 

They have done well. 








Knight Music Company Failure. 
HE Knight Music Company, Denver, Col., has 
been closed on a chattel mortgage. 

Mr. John A. Norris, of the J. A. Norris Company, of Chi- 
cago, left that city for Denver, Col., yesterday to look after 
the interests of Mason & Hamlin in the failure. 

The company should not be confused with the Knight- 
Campbell Company, which is an entirely separate concern 
and is in good financial condition. 





66 GEE for yourself,” and Mr. Chas. L. Burchard, 
of Behr Brothers & Co., shoved over a pile 
of orders just received. 

This answer was brought forth by the question: 
‘‘Is business improving with you?” A glance at 
the orders showed that in one mail 15 pianos had 
been sold. 

‘‘Weare getting mail in large quantities and it con- 
tains substantial orders. We believe that we are on 
the roadto a solid business resumption and feel 
happy in consequence.” 

Style H, ‘‘ the new one,” is selling in good quan- 
tities, proving the wisdom in designing and execut- 
ing it. Edward Behr is out East, reporting good busi 
ness daily. Horace F. Brown is downin Virginia, 
also doing yeoman work, while Mr. Burchard is smil 
ing over their daily letters. A good working force is 
that of Behr Brothers & Co. 








—The Mason & Hamlin Company, New York branch, has issued 
for free distribution a vigorous pamphlet on the silver question, in 
which that fallacy is annihilated. 





In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 


York the past week and among those who called at 


the office of Tue Musica Courier were: 
H. W. Hall, Burlington, Vt. 
L. Leiter, Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
S. Childs, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 


W. 


Wm. Knabe, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
A. Tonolla, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Herzberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. 
G. 


A. White, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Baltimore, Md. 


C. W. Buckley, Stamford, Conn. 
E. N. Ogden, Chatham, N. Y. 


D. 


L. Scruggs, Pineville, Fla. 


C. D. Riordan, St. Joseph, Mo. 
E. L. Seabrook, Quebec, Canada. 


W. 
N. 
W. 


H. Kellar, Easton, Pa. 


A. Hulbert, Scranton, Pa. 


J. Lefavour, Salem, Mass. 


D. Rockafeller, Lebanon, N. J. 


J. 


W. Gardiner, Gardiner & Zellner Company, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
N. L. Gebhardt, A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


W. C. Taylor, Taylor’s Music House, Springfield, Mass. 
F. G. Howe, Taylor's Music House, Springfield, Mass. 


Joh 


n Davenport, Davenport & Treacy, Stamford, Conn. 


C. J. Heppe, C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. Becht, Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, 


Ill. 


G. K. Barnes, Smith & Barnes Piano Company, Chicago, 


Ill. 


P. H. Powers, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass 


Morris Steinert, 


Have 


M. Steinert & Sons Company, New 
n, Conn. 


S. E. Clark, S. E. Clark Company, Detroit, Mich. 
John A. Norris, J. A. Norris Company, Chicago, III. 


. E. Geary, Geary Brothers, New Haven, Conn. 


if Kaiser, Driggs & Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 


*, C. Wadsworth, Brewsters, N. Y. 


E. W. Furbush, Vose & Sons Piano Company, 


Mass. 


soston 


A. M. Wright, Chicago, III. 

C. L. Ament, Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. H. Utley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chas. H. Bobzin, Chicago, III. 

Ernest Urchs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E. 
Chica 

Ww. 

De 


E. Walters, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 


o, Ill. 
). Black, Luxton & Black Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Volney Everett, Boston, Mass. 


Willard A. Vose, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, 


Mass. 


R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
A. J. Brooks, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 








Which to Buy. 


That make of Action which 
has a sympathetic touch, quick, 
perfect repeat and carefully con- 
structed to withstand climatic 


influences, is the make to buy, 
You can be supplied with just 
such Actions by applying to 


Roth & Engethardt, 
St. Johnsville, New York. 











MALCOLM LOVE 


PIANOS. 


2 8 8 





Noted for Tone, Touch, . . . 
Durability and Workmanship. 


CASES NOTED FOR ELEGANT DESIGN. 


The best material used in the construction of these Pianos. 


tem ——_ Factory and Home Office: WATERLOO, 


ef 
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Gc. & K. Will Pay 50 Cents on the 
Dollar. 


T a meeting of the creditors of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, held in the factory of the concern at 
Twenty-first street and Second avenue, this city, on Satur- 
day morning last at 10 a. M., the receiver, Mr. H. K. Will- 
iams, reported that the amount of money to be finally paid 
in winding up the affairs of the company could not defi- 
nitely be stated, but it was gathered that about 50 cents 
on the dollar will be the final outcome. 
Aresolution was offered and adopted praising the re- 
ceiver for his most excellent work, and withal the cred- 
itors of Gildemeester & Kroeger were quite content and 


happy. No further business was accomplished. 








‘*Bob” Widenmann and Politics. 
k. ROBT. A. WIDENMANN, of Strich & 


Zeidler, has been winning golden awards the past 
week. As chairman of the State Committee of the Sound 
Money Democrats he called the great Palmer and Buckner 
mass meeting in the Garden to order Tuesday evening, 


22, at two minutes before 8 o'clock, thus getting 


September 22, < 
credit for being on time and astonishing the crowd, which 
seldom heard of a political meeting beginning on time 
before. Mr. Widenmann also made a vigorous and short 
speech which caught the crowd as well as forced recogni- 
old political enemies. 


tion from some of ‘ fighting Bob's’ 
In introducing the chairman of the evening Mr. Widen- 
mann said 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN AND FELLOW DEMOCRATS-—The die has 
been cast, first at Chicago, and only last in Buffalo. In the 
first instance they ask us to accept Populism and Socialism with in- 





week 


herent anarchy In the second instance they ask us to put one foot 


on a rotten platform and suspend the other in mid air 


SONS PIANOS. 


LINDEMAN & 


Can Democrats of principle accept either dilemma? Are we to be as 
forced to the choice between two evils? We will not No; never I ; ’ 
We have rescued the ship of Democracy from the hands of the HE above cut represents the very popular Style 22 made by the Lindeman & Sons Piano 


She has come through the Scylla and Charybdis, and the Company, 727 to 737 East 147th street, New Vork. 
This style has proved a most desirable seller, giving eminent 


value commercially and artistically is so apparent that its continued popularity is assured. 


pirate 
gales of popular opinion have scoured her bottom and her sides of satisfaction both to dealer and customer. The 
the barnacles that have gathered there for the last 30 years 

We took her into dry dock in We ripped out the 
rotten planks. We refitted her from stem to stern, from top to bot- 
tom. We have placed her in charge of competent, trusted com- 
manders We are arming 


her with that greatest of modern weapons, the ballot 


Indianapolis 





three more was given, and ‘*‘ Charlie” squared things with 


with anything but good pianos ; that’s why he is associated 
a lady up town, by telling her how 


with Strich & Zeidler. The world that knows of 
Widenman and knows that he is with Strich & Zeidler, and 


We are clearing her decks for action 
his retail customer, 


much better a piano would be coming from the factory. 


reads 


And, gentlemen, when the smoke of battle has cleared you will 


find what is left of Bryanism, Watsonism and Sewallism buried | from this reading it is anxious to see the piano and the This makes five pianos instead of one. Is it any wonder 
> é ke P ge é o é of ie i . ” 1 . 

so deep that it will take the longest and strongest blast of Gabriel's man. ‘“ Charlie” is happy and all the folk in Chicago 

trumpet to resurrect it from its last final resting place. [Great NP eee ee a ee ? . 

applause. | _ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the special pleasure of introducing 

to you for the chairman of the evening one of New York's old, Becht Selis His Landlord. F. B. Burns. 

stanch Democrats, who considers principle and the welfare of the ‘ ‘ 7 ’ , 

country above party regularity. I have the honor to introduce to (6 AHARLIE” BECHT is happy, and this is the R. F. B. BURNS, the piano scarf manufac- 
Flower. (Great applause why of it turer, of 28 Union square, this city, again an- 


you Roswell P 
M. Widenmann has been criticiscd mildly for giving so 
much attention to politics and for allowing himself to be- 


‘Charlie "’ made a sale of a fine Style K Smith & Barnes 
piano to a private party, and the truckman came to the 
New Amsterdam Hotel to get the piano to deliver it. The 


come so prominent in the councils of his party, his friends 
proprietor, Mr. Mann, saw the truckman, and said he 


arguing that it was unwise for a man in business to so 
heated Presidential ‘* What are you going to do with that piano?” 
‘** I've sold it,” said Becht. 


‘Yes, you have to me,” was the reply. 


freely express his views during a 


campaign. How can a man hurt himself by openly de- 
claiming his political views? Does active political work ‘* That truck- 
hurt Mr. Wm. Steinway or his business? How about Alfred | man can't take that piano; it belongs to me.” 


‘*Charlie " knows too much to dispute with his landlord, 


nounces something new for the consideration of dealers in 


a marbleized silk velour in ten combinations of colors, 
which he is making into scarfs. 
Nothing has appeared yet in the shape of material 
more beautiful and which harmonizes so effect- 
ively with the fancy figured veneers of a piano case. Mr. 
Burns ieaves to-day for a three weeks’ Southern trip, and 
full mentioned 


goods, samples of a big line of silks and damasks in im- 


which is 


has, besides a assortment of the above 


Dolge and his many political speeches—is he hurt or his 
business? Neither one. 

Mr. Widenmann's detract 
from the Strich & Zeidler piano or from its business. A 
good, stanch man like Widenman would not be associated 


ported and domestic fabrics. 
The genial and businesslike methods of this young man 


so he said 





‘I am waiting for the check, then.” 
The upshot of the whole matter was that the piano 
stayed at the New Amsterdam Hotel and an order for 


political work does not 


are gaining for him a host of friends, his trade is ex- 


' 
tending, and he is doing a very satisfactory business. 











The Action 


to get out of order. 


is the most important part of the 
Piano, because the most intricate 
in its construction and more liable 








than any portion of the instrument 
Consequently it is the poorest policy to use 


other than a first-class, honestly made Action. 


The Staib Piano fiction Manufacturing Gompany, 


of New York City, are making an Action which can be guaranteed by the dealer to stand the 
hardest kind of wear and under any climatic condition. 


USE A STAIB ACTION. 
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Mr. Northrop Returns. 

R. JOHN W. NORTHROP returned on 
M Wednesday from his Boston visit, and has already 
been congratulated upon the happy outcome from the diffi- 
culties which threatened the house with which he is so in- 
timately connected. In justice to the trade here it must be 
said that not one member of it ever expressed an idea that 
any other result than the one which has already been rati- 
fied by the interested parties could possibly obtain. There 
was certainly an amount of sympathy extended to the 
Emerson Piano Company that was honorable to the trade. 
If that same sympathy could only be enlarged and include 
some of the other unfortunate houses it would be still more 
admirable. 

The Russell Affair. 

Mr. C. C. Russell reports no progress whatever in the 
way of a settlement of his difficulties ; in fact, from a con- 
versation with him one cannot avoid getting the impres- 
sion that he himself gives up all hope of any such result. 
He, however, insists that the assets of the Russell Piano 
Company were sufficient to pay dollar for dollar of the in- 
debtedness if properly handled. He also says the trouble 
with his men, to whom there is due about $2,000, could 
have been very quickly adjusted if he could have retained 
control, and that the stock on hand and in process of construc- 
tion ought to be worth at least $13,000, but under forced 
sale would not likely bring more than $3,000. The sale 
of this stock, it is said, has been ordered by the court, the 
proceeds to be deposited with the clerk, out of which the 
men are to be paid. 

Increased the Capital Stock. 

The Olson & Comstock Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $40,000 to $48,000. 

A Small Assignment. 

The Wick Organ Company, doing business at 488 Carroll 
avenue, made an assignment in the County Court this 
morning to Frederick S. Wheaton. The assets are 
scheduled at $1,200, with liabilities of $5,000. 

This company was in the same building with the Olson 
& Comstock Company, and made a desk and organ com- 
bined. The organ, so far as reputation was concerned, 
was a good instrument, but the desk attachment was not 
a good feature. 

Failed. 

Methvin Brothers, of Temple, Tex., are reported to have 
failed, with liabilities of $25,000. The amount of assets is 
not known. The house did a jewelry and musical mer- 
chandise business. 


NEW HARMONIC SCALE. 





BRAUMULLER CO 


NEWYORK 





HIS harmonic scale, recently designed forthe Braumuller Company, of New York, is perfectly new in 
its arrangement and combines certain features which add tothe tone quility of the instrument. Pianos are 
now on exhibition at the factory in which this new scale is used, and competent judges have tested them, and the 
verdict is invariably that a larger, fuller and more desirable tone has been secured, and that decided improvement 


has been made in the Braumuller pianos. 








The New Sienatie. 

The American Cabinet Organ Company is preparing to 
go into the business after November 1. The delay 1s sim- 
ply for political reasons. The company purposes to make 
a strictly high grade organ. 

Items. 

Mr. V. R. Andrus, of Kansas City, was in the city. 

Mr. E. S. Conway has been in the South for over a week 
and is still away. 

Mr. A. G. Cone is still in Colorado, but is expected back 
almost any day, though no definite time has been decided 
upon. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball is at home aftera long absence in 
the East. 

Mr. R. S. Howard has been spending several days here. 

Lyon & Healy have concluded the deal with Mr. Leon 
Strauss, and the stock of music and music books has been 
removed from 367 Wabash avenue to Lyon & Healy's 
store. This reduces the music stores by one. 

Mr. John D. Pease made his appearance in this city a 
few days ago, and will remain here until Monday. 

Mr. P. J. Healy recently remarked in a joking way that 
injustice was done him in the columns of THe Musica 








Courier last week by giving him credit for only three sons, 
whereas he has seven. 

Mr. Adam Schaff and his oldest son were looking around 
down town this week. His remark that *‘ if I had known 
that a certain wareroom was obtainable at the time it 
changed occupants I would have been located in it long 
ago” was significant. Still, he is making preparations to 
erect a fine store on his recently acquired premises on West 
Madison street. 

Mr. John A. Norris is in the city, and the necessary 
papers are being prepared which will place him at the 
head of the Mason & Hamlin interests in this city 

The W. W. Kimball Company is preparing to open a 
store in Minneapolis, Minn., with Mr. E. A. Elmendorf 
as representative and manager. Mr. Elmendorf was their 
representative at Sioux City, Ia. 

Mr. Chas H. Eddy, of Chickering & Sons, Boston, was 
in the city the fore part of the week. 

Mr. E. V. Church is taking a trip through the West on 
business. He will be gone about two weeks. 

Mr. Gust. Ad. Anderson, of Van Wert, Ohio, was in the 
city this week. He reports having a few finished pianos on 
hand, and states that several have already been marketed, 
someright in the citv of Chicago, for net cash. 





‘THE STAR OF THE EAST.” 


TRE BLASIS PAN 
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DEALERS who are alive to 
their interests when look- 


ing for a leader 





MAKE A /MSTAKE if they 
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ge most successful Piano, the purest quality of Tone, the Best Action, the Finest Finish, 
the most Artistic Cases. The highest indorsements from Artists, Musicians and 


Scientific Students of Sound. Fifty-five talking points of convincing argument. Every- 


thing a dealer should have in a piano he wishes to place before his customers as his leading 


instrument. 


We invite correspondence and examination. 


WHOLESALE: 


BLASIUS PIANO CO., 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


Eight miles from Philadelphia. 


In the Blasius Piano he has the most perfect piano now manufactured. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


5 do not investigate the | 
| merits of this great in- | 
strument. | 


| 


| 
SERA REERRBREEHE. & 











BLASIUS & SONS, PIANO MANUFACTURERS, “"“"’ Brasius & SONS, 


1101-1103-1119 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE affairs of the 


toward 


Emerson Piano Company are 
Mr. P. H. 


Powers was in New York for a couple of days the early 


progressing a speedy settlement. 
part of the week and got the signatures of all the New York 
that vicinity. All the 


Quite a number have signi- 


creditors and of those in Boston 
creditors have 
fied 


there only remains about half a dozen who have not been 


also signed. 


their acceptance of the proposition by letter, so that 


heard from. Letters have been sent to all interested and 


itis expected that in the course of a week matters will be 


in condition to get the release from the court. 
In his visit to New York Mr. Powers was received every 


where “‘ as if he was a large which seems to ex- 


all the 


buyer,” 


press the feeling of creditors of the Emerson Piano 
Company. 
office of 


The following letter was received at the Boston 


Tne Musicar Courier on Friday 


‘kditors The 
‘There 


papers 2a 


Musical Courier : 


has appeared in some recent issues of trade 


tatement that it has been determined to close 
New York 
is in good hands; 


up 


the Emerson branch store This is not so. 
Our New York 


there 


in 
store 


and 


we have built up 


a large lucrative renting business and have pros- 
pects of doing a profitable cies “SS as soon as the times 


The 


and it is not probable, 


improve. lease of our store has two years or more to 


run unless under very favorable 


conditions, that we would dispose of our business before 


the expiration of our lease. 


‘ Yours truly, Emerson Prano ComMpPany 
P. H. Powers, Treasurer.” 
*# a a” 4 


Throughout the trade there seems to be a general feeling 
that business has improved greatly in the past two or three 


weeks. When this improvement first began fear was ex- 


pressed that it might not be lasting, but as it has steadily 


increased up to the present time people feel encouraged 
that it is permanent 

One of the firms that has felt this improvement to a 
marked degree is the Vose & Sons Piano Company, where 


the retail business for the past week has been exceptionally 
good—in fact the business for the whole month of Septem- 
ber has proved that fall trade has set in. 
Mr. E. W. Furt Monday 
to be gone some 
Mr. William Burbeck, who has been off 
at the Rangeley L: in Maine, 
The Young Men's Republican Club has secured a Vose 


mush left on for 


a Western trip, 
weeks. 
on a fishing trip 


ikes, returned home on Friday. 


piano for use in its clubrooms during the present Presiden- 
tial campaign. 
**2# # # 

Chickering & Sons have also found that the fall trade 
has set in remarkably well this year. September with 
them is the best month's business they 
April, and is equal to if not ahead of last September 
fact that 
proportion of the sales have been for cash. 


have had since last 
such a 
This 
Boston, and 


is the large 


fact has 


Most gratifying, however, 


also been noticed by several other houses in 
would seem to be another indication of improved times. 
**# & & 

Mr. Edward P. Mason has been asked to solicit subscrip- 
tions from the piano and organ trade in behalf of the 
National Republican Committee. So far he has met with 
good success, all the houses in the trade, whether of Repub- 
faith appearing to be interested in 
contributing to the present Presidential campaign. 


lican or Democratic 


**# # # 

The Hallet & Davis Piano Company expects to have its 
papers all signed in the early part of October, there having 
been some unforeseen delays. 

*2 2 * 

At the 
ceptionally lively. 

Mr. Poole states that business must be 
most 


Poole Piano Company warerooms they are ex- 
starting 
all sections of the that 
come in without solicitation are many, and have been scat- 
tered North, South, East and West 

On the 22d day of this month they 
telegraphic orders for 13 pianos. 
‘96, which has been recognized by many 
large dealers as being a leader for style, 


up in 


country, as the orders have 


received mail and 


Ten of these 13 were for 


the new style, 
with exceptionally 
fine selling qualities. 

#2 # 


Mr. F. I. Harvey has sold out his entire stock of pianos 
owing to ill health. tim 


accident that kept him confined to his bed for three weeks, 


Some e since he met with a severe 
and it will be a month or more before he is able to attend to 
business again. 

Mr. Harvey started in business for himself about a year 
and a half ago. He represents Geo. Steck & Co., New 
York, andthe Trowbridge Piano Company, Franklin, Mass. 

a. C. P. 


of 


Trickey purchased the entire stock of Trow- 


bridge pianos, the other pianos being sold to different 
dealers. 
Mr. Harvey has already had a number of offers from 


piano houses who would like to engage his services, but he 
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has made no plans and will not decide upon anything until 
his health is fully established. 

For the next two weeks he in the 
the White Mountains, which he hopes will effect a cure. 


will be bracing air of 


eee#e# 

The opening of the new store of Cressey, Jones & Allen 
will take place on Monday, September 28. Invitations to 
be present have been sent to several Boston men, 

se *# * 
of the Los 
was one of the visitors in town during the 


Mr. Gardner & Zellner 


Angeles, Cal., 


Gardner, Company, 


week 


Thos. G. Burton Assigns. 

HOMAS G. BURTON, 
T apiano, organ and musical supply house at No, 228 
East Broad street, Thomas G. Bur- 
ton & Co., made an assignment September 17 to R. L. 
Haynes, trustee. Liabilities are placed at $7,000, and the 
deed states that by reason of the breach of contract on the 
part of twow holesale houses for the sale of such iystru- 
ments Mr. Burton was deprived of stock and credit. It 
further says that this action on the part of these concerns 
was based upon false reports. The assignment was made 
to avoid loss and expense by suits. The property conveyed 
consists of the stock of pianos, organs, &c., at No. 223 East 
Broad street, all notes, book accounts, leases, choses in 
action, due the said Thomas G Burton & Co., &c. The 
debts are classified as follows 

First class—Expense of drawing and recording the deed, 
including a commission of 5 per cent. to the trustee, 
Fourquerean-Price Company, $65— judgment. 

Second class—All rents due by Thomas G, Burton & Co. 

Third class—Holders of the following notes drawn by 
Thomas G. Burton : Two for $160 each, due at State Bank 
October 14 and 17, respectively ; one for $80, due October 
19, at the same bank ; one for $285, due October 5, at same 
bank ; one for $250, due September 7, at same bank; one 
for $100, discounted by Security Bank of the City of Rich- 
mond ; one for $120, due October 23, held by Metropolitan 
Bank ; one for $140, due October 16, and held by same 
bank, and two notes for $255 each, one held by Mason & 
Hamlin Company, and the other by the Emerson Piano 
Company ; one note due September 21, 1896, and discounted 
at the National Bank of V irginia, for $1,700. 

Fo —_ class—One note, payable 90 days from Septem- 
ber 10, 1896, at First National Bank for $1,200 ; note pay- 
able 90 days from September 12 at Security Bank for $1,500 
(the latter note is secured by collaterals, the value of which 
exceeds the amount secured); Thomas E. Stagg, $500. 

Fifth class—All other creditors.—-Richmond Dispatch. 


who has been conducting 


under the firm name of 


Mr. Burton is deserving of sympathy in his experience 


with certain piano manufacturers who forced this upon 





him. 
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LPIANO 


The highest possible standard in Tone 


and Workmanship. 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS: 









PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 


Practice Clavier are found 


only in the “Crown” Pianos. 





ORGANS. 





The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on tlie 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GHO. PP. BENT. 


AND 





COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO, 


SANGAMON STREET, 
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Program Advertising. 
R. FREDERIC R. COMEE, who attends to 
the publication of the program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is sending out the appended letter to the 
piano trade. 

We have been asked by two parties thus solicited to give 
an opinion as to the advantages of advertising in this 
manner 

30sTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PROGRAM. 


PUBLISHED BY C. A, ELLIS, MANAGER. 


Boston ISSUE. 
Afternoon Public 


Circulation. 





48 Performances 134 Saturday Evening ian agar 144,000 
CIRCUIT ISSUE. 
New York. Brooklyn. Philadelphia. Washington. 
Baltimore. Providence. 
In addition to the two series of concerts in Boston the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra makes each month a trip to New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
Providence. The large number of copies of our program 
distributed in advance, together with the regular issue of 
house programs at each concert, results in the following 
enormous guaranteed circulation: 

5 New York CONCETUS. ..,..ccccerccccceccevceccvecvecvees 50,000 
10 Brooklyn concerts (five evenings and five matinées).. 100,000 
5 Philadelphia concerts 50,000 
5 Washington concerts 35,000 
5 Baltimore concerts 35,000 
6 ProvideENCe CONCETES... ccc. ccccercccscceccvcsceccvcees 40,000 
96 perforMances........sccccccessses weccecccccccecees 310,000 

Grand total circulation, 84 performances...........sese08 454,000 

For advertising space address F. R. Comee, Music Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1896. 

Your attention is respectfully called to our program for the com- 
ing season as the best piano advertisement in this country. Direct 
comparison with newspaper advertising is invited for the reason 
that only a certain percentage of newspaper readers are piano pur- 
chasers, which percentage are precisely the people found in our au- 
In other words, our program places your goods directly 
means and the inclination to buy 
pianos, your customers. The strong and 
unique feature of our publication is our one-third page advertising 
space directly under reading matter, compelling our patrons to read 


diences 
before those who, having both the 
are most likely to become 





your advertisement. It is similar tothe programs of the famous 
Crystal Palace concerts in London, the chief distinction being that 
the latter are sold at 25 cents each, while our issue of nearly half a 
million copies is distributed free, as explained in the above heading. 
The analytical and historical notes constituting the literary feature 
of our program are prepared by W. F. Apthorp, musical editor of 
the Boston 7ranscrif¢t. Our season is thirty weeks, from October 
to May. I mail you sample copy under separate cover. I should be 
glad to quote rates if you are interested, and waiting your reply, I 
am, cordially yours, FREDERIC R. COMEE. 

We want to advertise in that program right away, but 
how is Mr. Comee or anyone else going to prove that he 
circulates 454,000 of 'em? Where, to whom, how does he 
send out, circulate or distribute 10,000 programs for each 
concert in New York? Fifty thousand program books is an 
enormous lot, especially when we consider that the house 
in which they are used seats only a little over 3,000 at its 
fullest capacity. Where do the other7,000 go? Of course 
we know that Mr. Comee mails a great many to people 
musically inclined, but then a list of 7,000 of this particu- 
lar class in New York city is difficult to realize, for it must 
be remembered that the same claim is made for Brooklyn, 
where it is stated that 10,000 programs are circulated, where 
the house does not seat more than 3,000; that is three- 
tenths of the issue. 

If the same ratio be applied to the grand total circula- 

mean the circulation of only about 136,000 to 
audiences, and would leave the enormous 
317,800 books to be distributed to 


tion it would 
the 
number of 


actual 
outside 
sources. 

As said before, we want to advertise in this program if 
Mr. Comee can substantiate his claims. 








Chatterton Won. 
R. WILLIAM RUPP, aretired farmer living at 


Mt. Pulaski, wishing to purchase a piano for his ele- 
gant new home in that city, invited the responsible dealers 
of this city, Lincoln, Decatur, &c., to submit styles, prices, 
mode of construction, &c., of their best pianos. A number 
of the dealers responded with their best pianos. A critical 
judge, who was an expert musician, decided in favor of 
the Marshall & Wendel: piano on account of its style of 





case, solidity of construction and clearness of tone. Do 
you want a piano? Then call and see the Marshall & 
Wendell with the new improvements. 
Georce W. CHATTERTON, 
Sole Agent, West Side Square. 
—Spring field, Ill., Ex. 





A Beautiful Catalogue. 

HE Ivers & Pond Piano Company, renowned for 
the excellence of its printed matter, has sought the 
services of the Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
Company in producing its latest catalogue. With the in- 
junction that something new must be evolved the Ketter- 
linus Press has obeyed orders, with the result that the 
present Ivers & Pond catalogue is certainly a remarkable 

piece of the printer's art. 
The design of the cover is a 
bining of classical musical emblems with 


distinctly original com- 
graceful ara- 
besques enfolding them. 

The letterpress is clear and distinct, 
ness restful and encouraging to the eye. 
half-tones over tint blocks bring them out in clearness re- 
The entire work is a triumph for the Ketter- 


with a severe plain- 


The working of 


markable. 
linus Press. 
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~{ The M. Steinert & Sons Co., the 
> great New England firm ot piano 
4 dealers, has recently taken the 
$ BRAUMULLER PIANO tor its exten- 
z sive territory. 

4 

a 

Pg The Jesse French Piano and Or- 
> gan ey the great Southwestern 
q piano house has sold the BRAU- 
> MULLER PIANO for years and rec- 
2 ommends them What 1s satisfac- 
4 tory to such leading cuncerr.s should 
> be to any dealer. Call on us and 
$ examiine the 

q 

> 
4 
$ BRAUMULLER, 

4 

» 
2 402-410 West 14th Street, 
; New York City. 

> 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 














AZELTON BROTHERS 


ee 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 2@"I A Wos IN EVERY RESPECT. | 








—ot+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.>—?4e 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 
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HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 2 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Mulheim-on-Rhine. 
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PACTORY & OFFICE 


INCORPORATED 


(OT? B PEACH STS 
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MUSIC WIRE 


Piano 


CORK, MOTT ST., 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


WASLE & CO.,”" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Actions and Keys, 


NEW YWorR sz. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANGS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 


i" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


CAPITAL, 


Tae BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


(INCOR PORATED. ) 





ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 











EU PHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
435 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 
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New Styles G, H «# O 
Behr Bros. & Co. Pianos. 














BEHR Bros. & Co. 


292-298 Eleventh Avenue, was™.NEW YORK. 
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A \ hallenge. 
Nailer 


ba appearance of a Piano as it first meets the 
customer’s eye has a mighty big influence in pro- 

moting a sale, consequently great care is taken in 
the selection of veneers to have the figure well defined 
and handsome. These specially fancy veneers can be 
further arranged, by cutting, to produce designs which are 
not only natural reproductions of the grain of the wood, 
but far more beautiful than would ordinarily appear on the 
case of a Piano. But few concerns care to add the labor 
and expense to their instruments which this feature in- 
volves, but we have found from thirty years’ experience 
that the more beautiful we can make the case the more 
desirable it is for the dealer, and in consequence we make 
this statement, as a challenge if you please, that we are 
turning out the most beautifully veneered cases that are 
placed upon the market to-day. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
233 to 245 East 23d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





P.S.—Our New Styles are beautiful in design, and the tone continues 
the same rich, full mellow quality so characteristic of our instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue is now ready. Send for one. 
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If they are not represented in your 
section write at once for terms 


and territory to ... . 


The A. B. Chase Co., NoRWALK, OHIO. 
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in search of a piano, you should show 
him one which will take his fancy, 
and so color all his future thoughts 
that if he doesn’t buy now, he will 
come back to you Iater to get it, be- 
cause he can’t find one like it else- 
where. 

Boiled down, this means: Show 
him a Crown ‘Piano. 

Of course there are other high- 
grade pianos. 

But (and here is the point) no 
others with the same value in them. 

Consider the Crown Orchestral 
Attachment (imitating successfully 
sixteen other instruments). Think 
of the number of your former cus- 
tomers who would have liked one 
with the piano they bought of you. 

There are others (coming). 

Try to please them. 

You will get your reward. 

It will cost them no more to buy 
an elegant, high-grade, sweet-toned, 
long-wearing Crown Piano, with 
Orchestral Attachment, than any 
other high-grade piano without it. 

They will be well satisfied with 
their bargain. 

Will you write me about it ? 





Facts Boiled Down. 
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Selling CROWN PIANOS 





GEO. P. BENT, “Manutacturer, 
BENT BLOCK - - 


PRAR AR AR RR AR GROR PR OR PEPE: 


CHICAGO. 
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AUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 








NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION, 








30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 


according to amount of orders. 





Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders. 


VIOLINS. 








bows. 





















































Actual 7 prices do not include 
Your Nr. Cat.-Nr. Old Nr. No. 825 Nr. 826% Nr. 830 Doz. M u \% 1/1 size, 
242 5038 Stradiuarius Model Red and Amber varnish, Ebony Trimmings, a) Sa loguads 105 _ 
243 818 ” ” ” ” ” ” fair shaded, , ” 100 SO 103 5O 106 5 
248 URN ” ” Dark Red 103 iO 108 75 108 
825 ” ” Amber 108 112 50 7 
292 72 ” Brown 117 121 nO 126 
320 1166 ” ” Red Brown ” ” e i « 126 be 135 
826'. ” ” Bright Red French finish » Tailpieces, Rosewood Pegs and Ebony Fingerboard, 
polished white edges, ” 110 i’ 6 119 
3s 1137 ” Chestnut Brown Trimmings , , . 126 130 Bt) 135 
945 ” ” Yellowish white edges, | 185 139 i) iM 
830 . “ Brownish Yellow carved Arabesques on neck, 168 174 5 180 
has Bright ~ ” - ” white edges, |} 204 210 216 
Conservatory-etc. Brand on scrou 
325 MOL Stradiuarius Model Bright Brownish varnish, Ebony Trimmings, | 126 130 nO 135 
352 ba] ” ” Brownish ” ” m 141 145 et) 150 
ere Red ” 148 SO 153 157 w 
oeeen 109 1041 Red Brown ” ° ° » || 168 174 180 
aa ” ” Dark Red Brown Imitation Old ” , ” | 163 167 ww 172 
950) ” ” Bright Red ” French finish 4 wood flowers in corners on Top and Back | 258 24 270 
F Actual : prices do not include bows 
Your Nr Cat.-Nr Old Nr Nr. 713 Nr. 358 Nr. 476 Doz. M. u , 1/1 size 
713 Guarnerius Model Dark Ked varnish light shaded Ebonized Trimmings 58 3 5u wo 
wl ” ” * ” ad ” » Imitation Old ” ” SB 59 60 }.. 
118 1334 - » Brown and Amber ” Ebony ” ” 61 62 || 68 }.. 
41 20 ” “ Red Brown and Amber » ” ” ” 68 70 72 
bs) ” . Bright Yellow ” ” ” ” 7 | 78 81 
S87 . Brown Red 9: 102 105 | 
261 1163 “ Bright » 102 | 105 108 
0 Red Brown Imitation Old : 102 | 105 108 | 
-~O 1252 ” ” Red ” Kird’s eye maple Rosewood Pegs, il | 114 117 | 
953 ” ” Yellow Brown ” French finish ‘ 120 123 126 | 
10545 ” Full Bright Yellow Red white edges , Rosewood Pegs, 138 141 144 | 
ba) | “ Nut Brown French finish, white edges » ‘ ‘ 162 165 168 | 
358 ” Brownish Yellow “ Imitation Old ” with Gold Star 15 156 162 | 
367 574 ” Reddish Brown ” ” 142 151 160 | 
woo ” Light Yellow ” French finish, white edges » 150 |.. 156 162 | 
| 
Conservatory-etc. Brand on scrou 
420 NW) Guarnerius Model Red varnish shaded Ebony Trimmings 168 174 180 
138 ay “ ” Yellow Brown ” ” ” 198 | 2 216 
Sescee 476 | 910 Red ” shaded with Gold Star 200 221 43, 
| 
| iY. owe 8? =) pee 6 7 a prices lo not include bows. : 
, Actual | do nc n " 
tow te Ties | OS Nr. 428 Nr. 116 Nr. 835 Doz. M . pacers 
, 4 
| 
428 1496 Guarnerius Mode! Brownish Yellow varnish Imitation Ebony Trimmings 186 12 198 
377 x20 ” » Dark Red » shade “ “ 7 | BO 180 | go2 "50 
4s 1498 ” Reddish Brown ” carved Arabesques ” 180 108 216 
1000 ” ” Light Red ” Rosewood Pegs Tailpiece 180 108 216 
474 1042 ” Red Brown fine Imitation Old Trimmings 210 240 270 
1058 ” Full Yellow Imitation ” ” 180 198 216 
116 1206 Ruggeri ” Reddish " ” Old ” 61 ie D) 63 “ 6 
952 ” ” Brown and Amber »* white edges ” 117 121 nO 1265 
1002 ” ” Yellow Red ” 126 144 162 
1004 . ” Chestnut Brown 4 252 270 
| S35 ” ” Brown and Amber »* Imitation Old 162 yxy 216 
| 493, 1355 ” ” Red Brown ” ” ” 180 210 270 
| 255 ” ” Yellow Brown ” ” ” 102 105 108 
| 1059 ” » Orange Yellow ” shaded ” ” 180 108 216 
| Conservatory-etc. Brand on scrot 
sean | 1001 | Guarnerius Model Orange Yellow varnish Imitation Old Ebony Trimmings 234 2h 270 
scones 1005 | Ruggeri ” Chestnut Brown ” * ” 126 130) BO 135 
9e3! Red Yellow " shaded ” ” 168 174 1 





CUSTOMERS WILL RECEIVE 


Gearnerius « 


THE 





BENEFIT IN CASE OF POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS OF PRICE. 


Catalogues with Colored Plates of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Etc., to be had at $5.00, including postage, which 


amount will be deducted as soon as goods to the amount of 1,000 marks have been purchased. 








PEDAL HARPS (New System), soon to be on sale. 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


ENG 
NE AN re N)- ENGLAND PIANO CO.,® °*a¢r.srre" 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms :; 601 Washington S!., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 


Oe BAUS, PIANO CO, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


$e 


e 














The World's Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


Koniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia. 









AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 











SCE 










The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 


ee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square 





CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





THE A FIRST-CLASS 


CUNNINGHAM im ene 


= PIANO, 


RESPECT. .. 
emia THE CELEBRATED NEARLY 60.000 SOLD!! Philadelphia, Pa. TERRITORY. 
STEGER PIANOS, ! 


il 
DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass x 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


“az Tie NORRIS & AYDE <aaccts 
RANS- 2S 





WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND 


* * * % * 











ing the Techniph Attach ¢ 


STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbi1 Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 

melodious tone than all other 

concert Zithers in consequence 

of its peculiar construction. 

The **Eufonia”’ Zither has for 

that reason grown to be the 

favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 

JOSEF SIEBENHUNER. Sehoenbach 

(372) BOHEMIA. 


"SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wr FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 
UPRiGEsBT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


setae cee WEGMAN & CO. 


Sawp ror Our New CaTALocusg, Piano Manufacturers. 
THE SING ER. PEASE PIANO co. yi LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


316 te 322 West 43rd Street, The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
















































THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. wT dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
-++ MASS RY ... NED YORK challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, SerrIoOoaGgdo. AU B U RN > N. Y . 
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STECK | 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes« the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





> ley 


we 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizasetu Stxest.) 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.8 C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = ORGANS, 


AOD 
ER y Soa® 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


Ce rrespe mn le nce 


with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, 


Secretary. solicited. 





Our Instruments 


obtained at retail of our es- 


Our Factory 
1 most completely 
facilities 


is one of the largest anc 
equipped in the world, and our 
are unsurpassed. -d agents only. 


36 East (4th St. New York City. 
BEHR BROS. & 60. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YoReE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 
heneevadibnnene IT. 


WITH OTHER MAKES 
THE LEMUR « pene d th way tor Seven Octave aan and 
impr 


processicn in appearance, finish, tone an oe othe 
More sold thar. all other makes ed. THE LEHR is THE STANDARD. 


Addre or Pri« nd New Catalogue 


Fi. 1.EEXR ” Co., Easton, Pa. 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


can be 
tablishe 





UNION 
SQUARE, 








far ahead of the 
A uilie 











GOLD ME . PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS. FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, Aevt tor Ue Un 


ed State 26 WARREN : 5 NEW YORK; 


nd C 
250- 252 WABAS AVE., CHICAG 





STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0, 


107 W. Canton St., Boston. Mass. 





Before You Buy a 
BOEHM FLUTE 


Ask for the price list of 
G. te warer hen he ADORF (Germany). 





Own ufacture. Full te rantee for pure 
pitch. easy speaking. © peat fini 


Established 1867, 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


eee —162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 


















Sensational Novelty! 


‘“CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with acrank or with a 
clock work which also can be used as adriving power for child- 
ren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard ro and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Pabrik Mechan. Zithern, 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 











World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 


HIGHEST AWARD and Violoncellos. 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRoO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioum Makers & [RepaIRERS 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers in 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





{47th St. and Brooke Ave. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, new vor. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROoOcoEEsTSsH WNW. FT. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS.) W 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mfg. Co 


R. W. Tanner & Son ™ 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 

















,NOT BUV..... 


Wi Finest « fost ORGAN 


MADE? 
price as ¢ ron sl srmaee ase ond ver, lesenaing ar” 
ould send to us for our catalogue, ete 
MILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention thispapers. LEBANON, PA. 


NEW WATER MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and) all 
mechanical work. Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. Perfect in 
work, strong and durable. 

No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. No 3, $15.00. 




















—ATHE DISCOUNT TO DFALERS. 
ANDERSON & NEWTON | eo errs emena ats Battimores 200 
a ae DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 


PIANO PLATES aD 
PIANO HARDWARE 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 


There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 










Antwerp International Expo- 


PICNIC PTOI CIETS 





Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Dipfloma D'Honnewr and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medai at the 


sition, 
m@anuravy 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO 


1804 


vate @F 





so 








Staid Piano Actions. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 


FRANCIS CONNOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 








THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with 
out sptastos ing a particle with the instrument itself 
THE EK TU IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZiTHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


1. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 











bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut, 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 





Cor. Washington Boulevard & 8 
CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


KRANICH & BACH °° S282 pein 


...- PIANOS... 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tenniail Exhibition, 1476, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §@ \ilustrated Catalogue furnished on applica 
tion. Prices reasonable Terms favorable 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 28d Sts., NEW YORK. 


St., 











The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

— able long 
Sa “ = note, is the 
Lad 
“ KALOPHON, manufactured 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of ‘the By ence warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated catalogue on jemand. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Aiso reliable tested 

Strings. Warranted 

for quality of tone 

and durabili/y, all 

my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings 

MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 











NEW YORK 


or action there is none better. 





Dresden, Germany. 








JARDINE & SON, 
ORCAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS 
Fifth Avenue Cathedr 1, New York, four manuals: 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 


Presbyterian Church, New York, three ; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 


burgh R. C. Cathedral four. 


rw: S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEw YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - New Yor«, 
Gen’l Agents United States and Canada, 
New Yor«K Factory: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them jrst what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass 
































THE 





WESSELL, NICKEL & 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


. NBw YoRz. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 











The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station 5 
ESSEX, CONN. ¢ 


The Old Standard —The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout ti countr They enjoy a world-wide 
re, utation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 

MADAME De = Mr. WM. S¢ vas, | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COT Mr. FERRE Mk. CHAS, De JANON, 
MR J. LEVKOWSKI, 





e 


H. WORRELL. Mr. N 


Mr, N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many othess, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
nerits of the MARTIN GUITARS, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars 
ceeee DEPOT AT ...-. 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


MAJESTIC PIANO, 


> | 
~ =fat 4 re 





A SUPERIOR INSTRU IMENT AT 
A LOW PRICE 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
and 133d Sts., 


~w_ NEW YORK. 


ACTIONS 


FOR 


Uprights ana 








i ast “132d 




















H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 






ESTABLISHED 1874, 











One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 
|} The FLEMMING Actions 
| are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 















Established 1852. 









OTTO 
BEY ER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 










MUSICAL 


GROSS 





COURIER. 


ESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE HLEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 














FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 


* 





Send Supericr 
tor 2 4 in 
Illustrated ; sar both Tone 
" and 
ae Finish. 

* * 


The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON $. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ORGAN PIPtEes. 


| Wood and Metal. : Fiue and Reed. Voice or Unvoiced., 
Front P ipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPrH! ORGAN MATHARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class 


SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


Highest and Special Award, 








pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applicatior 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
| Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 
HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 
OBMIOAGO. 





| 


Grands. | 

















Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


PHA 


For 57 years 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 





PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


546 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥, 


PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











made on honor—sold on merit 





The dealer's interests and our 





are identi 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


wn al, 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON 


Branch is the inven- 
tion GUENTHER 
KOERNER, in Gera- 
Reuss (Germany) 
The belly needs no 
Songer brasstippings 
on the corners, but is 
made out of ONE 
piece of leather, mn 
accordance with 
Guenther's patented 
process. ‘the cor- 
ners are no longer 
sharp, but are round 
” ed off and give a 
pleasin and elegant appearance, as weil as an «lmost inde 
structib ¢ body, to the aT? which was therefore named 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE HERCULES.’ The 
Guenther Koerner pore ten are most a known, 











A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 














STANDARD ACTION CO., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, | 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 














Y 
s 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 








FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 


215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


MBA LE 


ILL., U.S.A. 





ALEMrRED DOLGE az Son 


——- HIGHEST AWARD eo 


a CIB... 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





great Durabil 
process, by means 


oov ERED 


AWARD 
READS: 


of an improved s 
hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 


had Alin 


ity, which is secured by a Patent 
of which the surface of the Feltis 


Wits FINE HAIN. 


hape, produced by their patent 


ia nm 
Ml he ear aa ~ 


ST 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World’s Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 








110-112 East 13th Street. on YY OR Ez. 





oe 
PIANOS 
AND 


EARS. 


Q< 
— 
an 


STORY 
& 
CLARK 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and I6th Streets, Chicago. 


>9 
= 
me OF 





STARR Pili OS. 








Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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ROSENTHAL. 











